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PREFACE. 


JL  h  e  three  Effays  which  I  here  offer  to  the 
public,  though  detached  from  each  other,  and 
from  the  Effay  on  the  Piclurefque,  are,  in 
refpect  to  the  matter  they  contain,  and  the  fuite 
of  ideas  they  prefent,  perfectly  connected.  In 
all  that  I  have  written,  I  have  had  two  chief 
purpofes  in  view :  the  one,  to  point  out  the  bed 
method  of  forming  our  tafle  and  judgment  in 
regard  to  the  effect  of  all  vifible  objects,  univer- 
fally ;  the  other,  to  fhew  that  the  fame  method-, 
and  the  fame  principles,  may  be  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  thofe  particular  objects,  with 
which  each  man  is  individually  concerned. 

The  firfl  flep  towards  acquiring  an  exact 
tafle  and  judgment  in  refpect  to  vifible  objects* 
is  to  gain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  lead- 
ing characters ;  I,  therefore,  in  my  firft  Effay, 
a  3  traced 
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traced  the  character  of  the  Picturefque,  its  qua- 
lities, effects,  and  attractions,  as  diftinct  from 
thofe  of  the  fublime  and  the  beautiful,  through 
the  different  works  of  nature  and  art. 

The  next  ftep  was  to  fhew,  that  not  only  the 
effect:  of  picturefque  objects,  but  of  all  vifible 
objects  whatever,  are  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
great  leading  principles  of  Painting;  which 
principles,  though  they  are  really  founded  in 
nature,  and  totally  independent  of  art,  are, 
however,  molt  eafily  and  ufefully  ftudied  in  the 
pictures  of  eminent  painters.  On  thefe  two 
points,  which,  I  trull,  I  have  never  loft  fight  of 
in  any  part  of  my  work,  refts  the  whole  force 
of  my  argument.  If  I  have  fucceeded  in  eflab- 
liming  them,  the  fyftem  of  modern  Gardening, 
which,  befides  baniflring  all  picturefque  effects, 
has  violated  every  principle  of  painting,  is  of 
courfe  clemolifhed. 

All  fuch  abftract  reafoning,  however,  makes 
but  a  flight  impreffion  unlefs  it  be  applied :  I, 
therefore,  took  examples  from  the  works  of  the 

moft 
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mod  celebrated  layer  out  of  grounds,  Mr. 
Brown,*  and  examined  them,  and  Ms  whole 
fyflem  and  practice,  by  the  principles  which 
I  had  before  explained. 

This  cenfure  of  modern  Gardening  and  Mr. 
Brown,  drew  upon  me  an  attack  from  the  molt 
eminent  profeflbr  of  the  prefent  time,  together 
with  a  defence  of  his  predeceflbr.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fortunate  for  me,  than  fuch  an 
opportunity  of  difcu  fling  the  practicability  of 
what  I  had  propofed,  with  a  practical  im- 
prover of  high  reputation ;  as,  likewife,  of  ex- 
plaining and  applying  to  particular  parts  of 


*  It  has  been  mentioned  as  an  obje&ian,  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  Mr.  Shenftone  are  in  reality  the  moft  celebrated  for  their  ikill 
in  laying  out  grounds,  and,  therefore,  Painmill  and  the  Leafowes, 
are  the  true  examples  of  the  tafte  of  EngJifh  Gardening.  The  ac- 
knowledged fuperiority  of  men  of  liberal  education  who  enibelliih- 
ed  their  own  places,  is  ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  whole  of  my  argu- 
ment; but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  objection.  Pouftin  and  Le 
Sueur  were  models  of  simplicity,  and  were  the  two  moft  celebrated 
painters  of  their  country :  but,  would  it  be  right  on  that  account 
to  fay  that  Simplicity  was  the  characteriftic  of  the  French  fchool  ? 
They  were  in  painting,  what  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Shenftone 
were  in  gardening — exceptions  to  the  national  tafte,  not  examples 
of  it. 

a  4  improve^ 
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improvement,  many  pofitions  in  my  firft  work. 
From  thefe  circumftances  of  general  utility, 
and  perhaps  from  the  animation  of  controverfy, 
on  a  fubjecl:  which,  throughout  this  kingdom, 
in  fome  meafure,  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
every  gentleman  of  property,  the  Letter  to 
Mr.  Repton  was,  as  I  have  been  told,  more 
popular  than  the  Eflay. 

Yet  ftill,  notwithstanding  the  degree  of  prac- 
tical difcuffion  in  that  Letter,  it  might  be  faid, 
even  by  thofe  who  are  moft  partial  to  my  ideas 
on  the  fubjecl:,  "  it  is  true  that  you  have  fhewn 
"  the  tamenefs  and  monotony  of  Mr.  Brown's 
Si  made-water  and  regularly  (loped  banks,  and 
"  the  ftiperior  beauty  and  variety  of  thofe  in 
"  natural  lakes  and  rivers ;  but  by  what  means 
"  can  thefe  laft  be  imitated?  how  can  thofe 
"  numberlefs  varieties,  which  often  owe  their 
"  charms  to  a  certain  artlefs  and  negligent  ap- 
(i  pearance,  be  produced  by  the  dull  mechani- 
£i  cal  operations  of  common  labourers  ?  If  you 
46  would  have  us  quit  the  prefent  flyle,  fhew 

"  us 
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"  us  fome  method  of  practical  improvement 
"  which  may  be  acted  upon/'  This  is  what  I 
have  attempted  in  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  three  E  flays ; 
and  the  detail,  which,  from  the  novelty  of  the 
plan,  I  have  been  obliged  to  enter  into,  mu ft 
be  my  excufe  for  its  length.  I  muft,  however, 
obferve,  that  the  fubject  is  much  more  com- 
prehend ve  than  the  title  announces:  the  dil^* 
cuifion  is  not  confined  to  the  banks  of  inade- 
water,  nor  even  to  thofe  of  natural  rivers  and 
lakes,  but  is  extended  to  all  the  natural  beau- 
ties and  varieties  of  objecls  near  the' eye ;  which 
therefore  are  clafled  by  painters  under  the  title 
of f ore-ground.  All,  who  are  in  any  degree  con- 
verfant  with  the  art  of  painting,  know  of  what 
confequence  fore-grounds  are  in  pictures ;  how 
interefting  they  are  in  themfelves,  and  what 
influence  they  have  on  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
If  they  are  of  fuch  confequence  to  the  painter, v 
they  are  of  flill  greater  importance  to  the  im- 
prover :  the  painter  can  command  the  other 
parts  of  his  picture,  equally  with  the  fore- 
ground ; 
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ground ;  can  alter,  or  new  model  them  as  he 
likes;  but  the  fore-ground,  in  its  more  ex- 
tended fenfe,  or  at  moil  the  middle  diftance, 
is  all  that  is  under  the  controul  of  the  im- 
prover. In  this  Efiay  I  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  painters  :  I  have  beftowed  particular 
pains  on  what  is  to  be  viewed  clofe  to  the  eye, 
and  have  worked  it  up  more  diftinclly,  and 
with  greater  minutenefs  of  detail ;  in  the  hope 
that  I  may  induce  improvers  to  follow  the 
fame  example  in  real  fcenery. 

But,  befides  thefe  fore-grounds,  of  which 
the  models  are  in  nature,  there  are  others  ma- 
nifeftly  and  avowedly  artificial;  which,  how- 
ever, on  that  account,  are  the  proper  fore- 
grounds to  artificial  objects  :  the  only  ones  in- 
deed ftriclly  in  character  with  fuch  objecls.  I 
have,  therefore,  in  the  fecond  Eflay,  examin- 
ed the  character  of  the  old  Italian  Gardens,  and 
the  principles  on  which,  as  I  conceive,  their 
excellence  is  founded  :  I  have  compared  them 
with  modern  gardens,  and  have  ftated  what 

appear 
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appear  to  me  their  refpective  merits  and  de- 
fects, the  fituation  in  which  each  is  mofi  pro- 
per, and  the  fort  of  alliance  that  might  be 
made  between  them. 

From  the  Decorations  near  the  Houfe,  the 
tranfition  was  very  natural  to  the  houfe  itfelf, 
and  to  buildings  in  general.  In  the  third 
EfTay,  therefore,  I  have  confidered  the  charac- 
ter of  Architecture  and  Buildings  as  connected 
with  the  Scenery  in  which  they  are  placed. 
In  purfuing  this  enquiry,  I  have  taken  my  ar- 
guments and  illuftrations  from  the  works  of 
eminent  painters :  examining  the  flyle  of  ar- 
chitecture and  of  buildings  in  their  pictures, 
from  the  temples  and  palaces  in  thofe  of  the 
higher  fchools,  to  the  cottages,  mills,  and  hovels, 
of  the  Dutch  mailers,  and  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  three  leading  characters  difcufTed 
in  my  firft  Effay,  to  this  particular  fubject;  of 
all  others  the  moft  calculated  to  fhew  their 
perfect  diftinction. 

There 
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There  are  perfons,  for  whofe  opinion  I  have 
a  very  high  refpecl,  who,  though  they  agree 
with  me  in  the  diftincl:  character  of  the  Piclu- 
refque,  object  to  the  term  itfelf ;  on  the  ground 
that/rom  its  manifeft  etymology,  it  mull  fignify 
all  that  can  be  reprefented  in  pi6tures  with  ef- 
fect. I  had  flattered  my felf  with  having  fhewn, 
that,  according  to  that  definition,  the  word*  can 
hardly  be  faid  to  have  a  diftincl:,  appropriate 
meaning:  by  placing  this  matter  in  a  different, 
poffibly  a  more  convincing  light,  I  may  be 
lucky  enough  to  obviate  their  only  objection* 
It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  the  term  (which  is 
in  effect  the  fame  in  Englifh,  French,  and 
Italian)  was  probably  invented  by  painters  to 
exprefs  a  quality,  not  merely  effential  to  their 
art,  but  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  it :  the  trea- 
fures  of  the  fublime  and  the  beautiful,  it  fhares 
in  common  with  Sculpture ;  but  the  Piclu- 
refque  is  almofl  exclufively  its  own.  A  writer 
of  eminence  lays  great  ftrefs  on  the  advantage 

which 
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which  painting  pofleffes  over  fculpture,  in 
being  able  to  give  value  to  infignificant 
objects,  and  even  to  thofe  which  are  offen- 
five :  many  fuch  objects  are  highly  picturefque 
in  fpite  of  their  offenfive  qualities,  and  in 
a  degree  that  has  fometimes  caufed  it  to  be 
imagined,  that  they  were  rendered  fo  by 
means  of  them.  I  remember  a  picture  of 
Wovermans,  in  which  the  principal  objects 
were  a  dung-cart  juft  loaded;  fome  carrion 
lying  on  the  dung;  a  dirty  fellow  with  a  dirty 
fhovel;  the  dunghill  itfelf,  and  a  dog,  exhibited 
in  an  attitude  that  promifed  to  add  to  it.  Thefe 
moll  uhfavoury  materials  the  painter  had  work- 
ed up  with  fo  much  (kill,  that  the  picture  was 
viewed  by  every  one  with  delight.  Imagine 
all  this  in  marble  ever  fo  fkilfully  executed ;  it 
would  be  deteftable.  This  certainly  does  tend 
to  prove,  that  fculpture  cannot  reprefent  with 
effect ?  objects  merely  picturefque.  I  do  not 
mean  to  fay,  that  the  grave  dignity  of  that  no- 
ble art  does  not  admit  of  a  mixture  of  the  pic- 
turefque; 
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turefque ;  it  is  clear,  however,  that  the  ancients 
admitted  it  with  a  caution  bordering  upon  ti- 
midity. The  .modern  fculptors,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  perhaps  gone  as  much  into  the 
other  extreme ;  and  to  that  we  probably  owe 
the  magnificent  defects  of  Michael  Angelo, 
the  affectations  of  Bernini,  and  the  pantomimes 
of  fome  of  his  followers.  It  appears  to  -me, 
that  if  the  whole  of  this  be  confidered,  it  com- 
pletely takes  away  every  objection  to  my  ufe 
of  the  term;  for  if  what  I  have  ftated.be  juft, 
it  proves  that  by  Picturefque  is  meant,  not  all 
that  can  be  exprefled  with  effect  in  painting, 
but  that  which  painting  can,  and  fculpture 
cannot  exprefs.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  very  juft 
diftinction  between  the  powers  of  the  only 
two  arts  imitative  of  vifible  objects,  with  re- 
fpect  to  one  clafs  of  thofe  objects ;  and  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word,  as  I  have  accounted  for 
it,  inftead  of  contradicting,  fanctions  the  ufe 
I  have  made  of  it,  and  the  diftinction  I  have 
given  to  the  character. 

The 
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The  fubjecT:  of  modern  Gardening  had  been 
fo  fully  difcufled  in  my  firft  EfTay,  and  in  my 
Letter  to  Mr.  Repton,  that  little  remained  to 
be  faid:  in  this  fecond  volume,  therefore,  I 
have  feldom  done  more,  than  make  fome  oo 
cafional  remarks  upon  it.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
thought  by  many,  that  I  had  already  bellowed 
more  time  upon  it,  than  a  particular  mode  of 
gardening  in  this  country  would  juftify.  On 
this,  not  improbable,  fuppolition,  I  muft  fay  in 
my  defence,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  in  defence  of 
Englifti  gardening,  that  the  prefent  ftyle  of  lay- 
ing out  places,  is  not  a  mere  capricious  inven- 
tion,but  a  confident  and  regular  fyftem,  founded 
on  the  mod  feducing  qualities ;  and  fiich  as  are 
likely  to  operate  in  every  age,  and  country* 
where  extenfive  improvement  in  grounds  may 
become  an  object  of  attention— -on  fmoothnefs, 
continuity  of  furface,  undulation,  ferpentine 
lines,  and,  alfo,  what  is  peculiarly  flattering 
to  the  vanity  of  the  owner — diftinclnefs.  The 
whole  purpofe  of  my  work  has  been  to  fhew — 

not 
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not  that  thefe  qualities  are  by  any  means  to  be 
abandoned  or  neglecled,  but  that  there  are  link- 
ing effecls  and  attractions  in  thofe  of  a  totally 
oppofite  nature :  and  that  both  rauft  be  mixed 
in  various  degrees,  in  order  to  produce  that 
beauty  of  combination,  which  is  difplayed  in 
the  choiceft  works  of  art  and  of  nature.  If, 
therefore,  metaphyfical  enquiries  were  as  a- 
mufing  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  as  they  are 
generally  dry  and  uninterefting  except  to  a 
few  fpeculative  minds,  I  need  not  have  men- 
tioned Mr.  Brown  or  his  works ;  but  he  who 
makes  war  againft  pure  abftracl  opinions,  will 
have  few  fpeclators  of  his  combat,  few  that  will 
feel  much  intereft  in  the  event  of  the  battle. 

In  whatever  countries  the  qualities  of  fmooth- 
nefs,  undulation,  &c.  are  exclufively  made  ufe 
of,  as  they  have  lately  been  in  this,  the  fame 
wretched  monotony  will  be  the  confequence. 
The  highly  decorated  gardens  of  the  villas 
in  Italy,  their  ftatues,  fountains,  baluftrades, 
all  that  was  defigned  and  executed  during  the 

moft 
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moil:  enlightened  periods  of  art,  mud  give  way 
to  mere  turf  and  fhrubs.  The  beauties  of  na- 
ture muft  experience  the  fame  fate,  wherever 
the  fame  fyftem  prevails :  America  is  full  of 
the  grandefl  and  moft  piclurefque  examples  of 
fcenery  ;  it  is  a  growing  empire;  and  increaf- 
ing  wealth  will  produce  increafing  plans  of 
private  and  public  embellifhment.  What  a 
pity  it  would  be,  mould  fome  future  Mr. 
Brown  fmooth  and  flope  the  banks  of  their 
magnificent  rivers,  and  form  them  into  regu- 
lar curves  ? 

Such  a  ftyle  of  improvement  on  fuch  a 
fcale,  it  might  be  faid,  the  greatefl  advo- 
cate for  the  prefent  tafle  would  not  approve : 
I  believe,  however,  that  there  are  fcarcely  any 
bounds  to  the  fort  of  idolatry  which  prevail- 
ed, and  ftill  prevails  on  that  fubjecT:.  Englifh 
gardening  has  been  conlidered  as  an  object  of 
high  and  peculiar  national  pride ;  it  has  been 
celebrated,   together  with  its  chief  profeflbr, 

vol.  ii.  b  by 
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by  fome  of  the  nloft  eminent  writers  of  this 
age,  in  profe  and  in  verfe ;  and  marbles,  with 
infcriptions,  have  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Brown  and  his  works.  Such,  indeed, 
is  the  enthufiafm  of  his  admirers,  that  many 
of  them,  I  am  perfuaded,  would  not  only  ap- 
prove of  his  fyftem  being  extended  over  ano- 
ther quarter  of  the  globe,  but  would  wifh,  that 
"  the  great  globe  itfelf "  could  be  new  mo- 
delled upon  that  fyftem ;  and  be  made  in  every 
part,  like  one  of  his  drafted  places.  Could 
their  wifh  be  carried  into  effect,  there  would 
really  be  a  very  curious  fimilarity  between 
Mr.  Brown's  finifhed  ftate  of  the  world,  and 
the  world  in  a  ftate  of  chaos,  as  defcribed  by 
the  poet— 

Unns  erat  toto  nature  vultus  in  orbe. 
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ESSAY 


ON 


ARTIFICIAL  WATER,  &c. 


TTT  might  very  plaufibly  be  argued  in  de- 
fence of  Mr.  Brown  and  his  followers, 
that  however  eafy  it  may  appear  in  theory, 
to  make  an  artificial  piece  of  water  look  like 
a  natural  lake,  or  river,  and  to  give  it  fuch 
effecls  as  would  pleafe  the  painter,  it  would 
by  no  means  be  eafy  in  practice :  that  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  the  two  arts,  (fup- 
pofmg  the  end  to  be  the  fame,)  is  very  dif- 
ferent, as  the  painter  executes  his  own  ideas, 
while  the  improver  muft  truft  to  the  hands 
b  2  of 
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of  common  labourers ;  on  which  account,  a 
regular  and  determined  form  muft  be  given, 
the  lines  flaked  out  with  precifion,  and  the 
levels  taken  with  the  fame  regularity  and 
exaclnefs.  This  I  allow  to  be  a  real  differ- 
ence between  the  two  arts,  and  a  real  diffi- 
culty in  that  of  gardening :  but  if  difficul- 
ties were  always  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  art, 
and  if  the  mofl  obvious  and  mechanical  fyf- 
tem  of  operation  were  always  to  be  adopted, 
becaufe  it  would  be  the  eafieft,  becaufe  it 
would  require  no  invention  to  plan,  nor  tafle 
to  dire6t  it,— all  arts  would  be  reduced  to 
trades ;  for  that  which  makes  the  diftinetion 
between  them  would  no  longer  exifl.  With 
regard  to  Artificial  Water,  whenever  thofe 
circumflances  which  can  give  it  variety  and 
effect  fhall  fludioufly  be  preferved  on  its 
natural  banks,  (that  is,  on  thofe  which  were 
in  exiflence  before  the  water  was  planned) 
and  fimilar  circumflances  be  added  in  other 

parts. 
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parts,  I  fliall  think  highly  of  the  tafte  and 
judgment  of  the  profeffor.  And  mould  I  ever 
fee  thofe  circumftances  created,  I  fhall  then 
be  proud  of  Englifh  gardening ;  and  fhall 
fay  that  an  artift,  who  could  execute  fuch  a 
work  by  means  of  mechanical  hands,  not 
only  had  tafte,  but  genius  and  invention, 
and  that  it  feemed  as  if  his  fpirit,  like  Hot- 
fpur  s,  had 

Lent  a  fire 

E'en  to  the  dulleft  peafant. 

I  am  well  aware,  however,  not  only  of  the  in- 
trinfic  difficulty  of  pointing  out  from  theory 
what  is  likely  to  fucceed  in  practice,  but  alfo 
of  the  cavils  and  objections  which  may,  very 
probably,  be  raifed  againft  every  part  of  fuch 
an  innovation,  by  thofe  who  are  wedded  to 
the  old  fyftem :  for  I  am  not  fanguine  enough 
to  expect,  that  what  I  am  now  rifquing 
in  the  hope  of  promoting  the  real  improve- 
ment of  real  landfcapes,  will  be  received 
by  them  with  candour,  or  that  any  allowances 
b  3  will 
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will  be  made  in  favour  of  the  intention.  On 
the  contrary,  I  know  that  it  will  be  looked 
upon  as  a  frefh  invafion  of  the  realms  of  per- 
petual fmoothnefs  and  monotony ;  an  inva- 
fion which  fhould  be  repelled  by  every  kind 
of  weapon. 

I  will  begin  by  obferving,  that  in  order 
to  gain  a  juft  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
we  ought  to  form  the  banks  of  artificial 
pieces  of  water,  the  firft  enquiry  fhould  be, 
how  thofe  of  natural  lakes  and  rivers  are 
formed;  for  I  of  courfe  fuppofe,  that  the 
mofl  admired  parts  of  them  are  the  proper 
objects  of  imitation.  This  is  an  enquiry 
which  I  believe  has  never  been  made  with 
that  view,  and  which  I  imagine  will  throw 
great  light  upon  the  whole  fubjecl:. 

It  has  been  afked,  indeed,  by  way  of  ri- 
diculing the  effecl:  of  time  and  accident  in 
producing  thofe  circum fiances  which  are  ge- 
nerally called  piclurefque,  'whether  nature* 

*  Effay  on  Defign  in  Gardening,  page  204, 

e  is 
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*  is  a  more  pleating  object  in  a  dwindled 

*  and  flirivelled  condition,  than  when  her  vi- 
'  gour  "  is  as  great,  her  beauty  as  frefh,  and 
ff  her  looks  as  charming  as  if  fhe  newly 
H  came  out  of  the  forming  hands  of  her 
"  Creator  W  I  do  not  know  in  what  man- 
ner Lord  Shaftefbury,  from  whom  the  latter 
part  of  this  paflage  is  taken,  may  have  ap- 
plied it,  but  as  it  has  been  made  ufe  of  by 
Mr.  G.  Mafon,  it  feems  to  mean,  (if  it 
means  any  thing)  that  pieces  of  artificial 
water,  as  they  have  generally  been  made, 
of  one  equal  verdure,  and  fmoothnefs,  look 
as  if  they  were  the  immediate  productions 
of  the  Creator;*  while  natural  lakes  and 
rivers,  (the  banks  of  which  mult  always  be 


*  I  remember  having  been  told  by  a  perfon  of  great  vera- 
city, (and  who,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  was  prefeut  at  the  con- 
verfation,)  that  Mr.  Brown,  on  fome  of  his  works  being  com- 
mended, had  faid,  "  None  but  your  Browns  and  your  God 
"  Almighties  can  do  fuch  things  as  thefe."  Mr.  Mafon 
feems  to  have  juftified  the  pretenfion  contained  in  this  blaf- 
phemous  piece  of  arrogance, 

b  4,  partially 
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partially  worn  and  broken,)  fhew  nature  in 
a  dwindled  and  fhri veiled  condition. 

How  this  earth  did  look  when  it  was 
firft  created,  or  how  nature  then  performed 
her  operations,  it  would  be  as  ufelefs,  as 
it  is  impoffible  to  know.  All  we  are  con- 
cerned in,  is  the  prefent  appearance  of 
things,  and  her  prefent  operations,- — the 
conftant  tendency  of  which  (a  charaele- 
riftic  difference  between  them,  and  the 
fuppofed  improvements  of  art)  is  to  ba-^ 
nifh,  not  to  create  monotony  ;  and  we  really 
might  as  well  reafon  on  a  fuppofed  ftate  of 
the  moon,  as  on  any  fuppofed  ftate  of  the 
earth  when  it  was  firft  created.  What  we  can 
reafon  upon,  and  what  can  alone  be  in  any 
degree  to  the  purpofe,  is  the  progrejfive 
ftate  of  nature  which  we  now  obferve,  and 
which  to  us  is  creation.  The-  moft  rational 
way,  therefore,  of  imitating  nature  in  thofe 
varied  effects,  which,  under  her  name,  are 

produced 
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produced  by  time  and  accident,  would  be  to 
obferve  the  manner  in  which  they  are  pro- 
greflively  created ;  and  inflead  of  preferr- 
ing to  her  a  fet  form,  one  tittle  from  which 
fhe  mufl  not  prefume  to  vary,  we  ought  fo 
to  prepare  every  thing,  that  her  efforts  may 
point  out,  what,  without  fuch  indications, 
we  never  can  fuggeft  to  ourfelves.*  On 
this  moft  material  point,  (which ,  I  fhall 
afterwards  endeavour  more  fully  and  dif- 
tinclly  to  explain,)  the  whole  ground- work 
of  the  imitation  of  nature,  in  contradiftinclion 
to  art,  is  founded ;  and  to  the  total  neglect 
of  it,  or  rather  to  the  moft  determined  aver- 
fion  to  fuch  experiments,  the  tamenefs,  mo- 
notony, and,  I  may  add,  winaturalnefs  of 
modern  gardening  mufl  be  attributed:  for 
thofe  higher  degrees  of  fmoothmg  and  po~ 

*  It  can  hardly  be  neceffary  to  fay,  that  I  am  here  confider- 
ing  every  thing  merely  in  a  pi&urefque  light;  and  that  I  am 
not  recommending  to  thofe,  who  think  only  of  profit  and  con- 
venience, to  encourage  the  effeas  of  accident:  they  will,  with 
equal  reafon,  no  lefs  ftudioufly  guard  againft  them. 

liming, 
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lifhing,  which,  when  ufed  with  judgment, 
and  confined  to  their  proper  limits,  have  fo 
pleafing  and  drafted  an  appearance,  have 
been  made,  (I  might  almoft  fay,)  the  pre- 
paration for  improvement,  as  well  as  the 
final  object  of  it. 

All  artificial  pieces  of  water  muft  of  courfe 
be  ftagnant ;  for  however  you  may  disfigure 
the  Thames,  the  Wye,  or  fmaller  ftreams, 
by  fmoothing  and  doping  their  banks,  they 
will  fiill  be  real  rivers,  or  brooks.  It  feems 
to  me,  therefore,  (as  ail  made-water  muft 
be  ftagnant,)  that  the  circumftances  which 
relate  to  the  formation  of  what  may  be  called 
accidental  pieces  of  ftagnant  water,*  fhould 
more  principally  be  attended  to,  than  thofe 
which  relate  to  rivers ;  and  that  the  imita- 

*  It  often  happens  that  large  pieces  of  water  are  made  for 
the  ufe  of  mills  or  forges,  by  floating  a  valley ;  where,  as  they 
are  not  intended  for  ornament,  the  banks  are  left  in  their  ori- 
ginal ftate.  Thefe,  though  not  accidental,  may  be  confidered 
in  the  fame  light.  The  only  oppofition  is  between  natural 
"banks,  and  thofe  where  art  has  interfered. 

tion 
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tion  of  them  is  in  general  more  proper  and 
natural 

Upon  the  great  and  inimitable  fcale  of 
nature,  lakes  are  formed  by  many  propor- 
tionate caufes.  As,  for  example,  when  the 
crater  of  a  volcano  finks  down;  when  a 
chafm  remains  after  an  earthquake ;  or  when 
part  of  a  mountain,  falling  acrofs  the  bed  of 
a  river,  creates  a  natural  dam :  one  inftance 
of  which  I  heard  from  a  perfon,  who  had 
been  an  eye  witnefs  of  the  progreffive  efFe<5t, 
foon  after  the  tremendous  caufe  had  taken 
place.  This  might  without  impropriety  be 
called  the  creation  of  a  lake :  for  the  only 
way,  in  which  the  nature  we  are  acquainted 
with,  does  create  them,  is  by  fome  fuch 
accident  as  I  have  mentioned. 

Artificial  pieces  of  water  mull  be  formed 
by  means  of  a  head,  of  digging,  or  of  both. 
The  moft  beautiful  (whatever  be  their  fize,) 
will  of  courfe  be  thofe  which  arc  formed 
without  marks  of  digging,  and  where  the  fur- 
rounding 
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rounding  ground  is  of  a  varied  character,  and 
is  indented  with  bays  and  inlets  varioufly  ac- 
companied. If  fuch  a  bafon  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive an  artificial  lake,  the  improver  has 
little  difficulty  about  the  form  of  his  banks ; 
for  the  water,  by  infmuating  itfelf  into 
every  creek  and  bay — by  winding  round 
each  promontory,  under  the  projecting 
boughs,  and  the  fteep  broken  ground— -by 
lying  againft  the  foft  verdure,  and  upon 
the  ftony,  or  gravelly  beech,  will  mark  alL 
the  characters  of  the  fhore ;  as  it  will  like- 
wife  mark  its  different  heights,  by  a  com- 
parifon  with  its  own  level.  But  where  all  is 
to  be  done  by  the  fpade,  and  the  whole  of 
the  banks  to  be  newly  formed,  the  talk  is 
very  different:  and  here  it  will  be  the  pro- 
per place  to  enquire,  by  what  means  the  va- 
rieties in  the  banks  of  natural  lakes  are  pro- 
duced. I  muft  begin  by  pref timing,  that 
the  improver  would  wifh  to  have  many  of 
thofe  varieties,  provided  they  could  be  in- 
troduced 
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troduced  without  appearing  crowded,  or  af- 
fecled,  and  without  injuring  unity  of  effect 
and  of  character ;  for  if  he  is  content  with 
the  unity  of  monotony,  he  cannot  do  better 
than  take  Mr.  Brown  for  his  guide. 

I  think  the  belt  method  of  Hating  this 
matter  clearly,  will  be  to  fhew  in  what 
manner  natural  lakes,  (the  general  form  of 
which  is  pleafmg,  but  which  want  thofe 
varieties  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,)  might, 
from  natural  caufes,  have  acquired  them : 
and  then  to  fhew,  how  caufes,  which  would 
produce  fimilar  effects,  may  be  prepared  by 
art.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  fome  natural 
lakes,  in  which,  though  the  ihape  of  the 
ground,  and  the  turns  of  the  water,  might, 
from  their  winding  and  undulation,  be  ex- 
tremely pleafmg,  yet  the  monotony  would  be 
very  great;  as,  for  inftance,  among  bare 
downs,  or  clofe-bitten  fheep-walks :  for 
where  the  foil  and  turf  are  firm,  the  defcent 

gentle 


gentle  and  uniform,  fo  that  the  Tain-water, 
from  its  fpreading  eafily  over  the  general  fur- 
face,  does  not  produce  any  breaks  or  gullies 
—the  monotony  would  arife,  from  what,  in 
many  points  of  view,  would  veryjuflly  be 
confidered  as  perfections.   The  whole  outline 
of  the  immediate  bank  in  fuch  a  piece  of 
water,  would  have  little  more  variety  than 
that  of  one  of  Mr.  Brown's,  though  it  would 
be  free  from    its   formality,   and    affected 
fweeps:   and  were  natural  wood  to  grow 
upon  it,    though  that    mull   always  be   a 
fource  of  variety,  yet  alone,  it  would  not 
be  fufficient;  for  there  are  many  varieties 
of  a  Unking  kind,   which  exclufively  be- 
long to  ground,  and  of  which  wood  cannot 
fupply  the  place,  however  neceflary  it  be 
to  accompan}r,  and  to  give  them  their  full 
value.    What  then  would  give  to  a  lake  of 
this  kind,  a  higher  intereft  with  lovers  of 
painting,  and  with  many  other  perfons  of 

natural 
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natural  tafte  and  obfervation?  and  what 
would  be  the  caufes  of  fuch  a  change.?  This 
is  the  enquiry  I  propofe  to  make,  and  this 
will  lead  to  the  examples  of  that  ground- 
work of  improvement  which  I  have  already 
iixentioned ;  for  without  examples,  principles 
alone  are  in  general  obfcure,  and  confe- 
quently  ufelefs. 

To  give  rife  to  pifturefque  circumftances 
in  fuch  a  lake,  we  muft  firft  fuppofe  the 
foil*  and  the  turf,  to  be  in  parts  of  a  loofer 
texture,  and  confequently  to  be  more  eafily 
acled  upon  by  froft  and  water.  The  winter 
torrents  would  in  that  cafe  wafli  fome  of 
the  ground  from  the  higher  parts,  which  by 
degrees  would  accumulate,  and  form  differ- 
ent mounds  immediately  above  the  water, 
and  fometimes  little  promontories,  which 
would  jut  out  into  the  lake;  while  in  other 
places  the  foil  would  crumble  away,  and 
the  banks  be  broken,  and  deeply  indented. 

Wherever 
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Wherever  foil  is  drifted  down,  and  accumu- 
lates, vegetation  is  particularly  luxuriant: 
heath  and  furze,  and,  under  their  protec- 
ton,  trees  and  bullies  will  often  fpring  up 
fpontaneoufly ;  and  every  one  mull  ha^Te 
obferved  how  much  more  frequently  tlxy 
are  found  on  the  fides  of  gullies  and  ravines, 
than  on  the  more  open  parts  of  hills,  and 
how  much  more  piclurefque  their  effe6l.  is 
in  fuch  fituations.  Should  there  be  any 
rocks  or  large  ftones,  they,  frcm  the  fame 
caufes,  will  partially  be  bared ;  and  in  other 
places  the  mould  will  be  deepened  upon 
them :  in  others  again,  the  ftrata  of  fand, 
gravel,  and  of  different  coloured  earths  mixed 
with  the  tints  of  vegetation,  will  in  various 
parts  appear.  The  trees  which  often  grow 
on  the  fh allow  foil  above  the  rocks,  will,  as 
they  grow  old,  fhew  parts  of  their  roots  un- 
covered, and  hanging  over,  or  clafping  the 
rocks ;  while  ivy  (being  guarded  by  the  fame 
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brakes  which  nurfed  up  the  trees)  will  climb 
over  them  and  the  rocks.  In  all  this,  I  have 
fuppofed  only  parts  of  the  banks  to  be  fo  al- 
tered, and  the  other  parts  to  remain  in  their 
former  fmoothnefs,  verdure,  and  undulation. 
I  would  now  afk,  if  two  lakes,  the  one  uni- 
verfally  green  and  fmooth,  the  other  with 
the  varieties  I  have  defcribed,  were  near 
each  other,  which  would  be  the  moft  ge- 
nerally admired  ?  I  can  hardly  conceive 
that  any  perfon  would  hefitate  to  which  of 
the  two  he  would  give  the  preference.  Yet 
it  rauft  be  obferved,  that  the  piclurefque 
circumftances  I  have  mentioned,  arife  from 
what,  in  other  points  of  view,  muft  be  con- 
fidered  as  imperfections,  and  what,  in  their 
firft  crude  ftate,  are  deformities. 

I  will  now  put  the  cafe  of  an  improver 
who  had  been  ufed  to  compare  nature  and 
pictures  together,  and  who  intended  to 
make  a  piece  of  artificial  water  in  a  valley, 
the  fides  of  which  were  uniformly  green  and 

vol.  ii.  e  Hoping, 
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iloping,  like  thofe  of  the  lake  I  firft  men- 
tioned :  this  valley  I  fuppofe  him  to  be  able 
to  float  nearly  to  the  height  he  wifhed,  by 
means  of  the  dam  only,  but  that  he  ftill  would 
be  obliged  to  form  fome  part  totally  by  dig- 
ging. Such  an  improver  would,  of  courfe, 
admire  the  laft-mentioned  lake,  and  be 
defirous  of  finding  out  how  he  might  more 
quickly,  and  with  greater  certainty,  'give 
birth  to  thofe  piclurefque  circumflances, 
which  in  that,  mufl  flowly  have  arifen  from 
time  and  accident.  He  would  probably  be- 
gin, (as  is  very  ufually  praclifed,)  by  tak- 
ing the  level  of  the  future  water,  from  the 
height  of  the  intended  head :  by  doing  that, 
and  by  putting  flakes  at  no  great  diftances 
from  each  other,  according  to  that  level,  he 
would  have  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  the 
general  form  which  the  water  would  take. 
In  digging  out  the  mould  for  the  head, 
it  would  be  advifeable,  not  to  take  it 
from  any  part  of   the    future    bank,    but 

fome 
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fome  little  way  below  the  line  of  what  the 
water  will  cover ;  in  order  that  when  the 
head  is  made,  he  may  fee  exactly  the  fhape 
that  the  water  itfelf  will  defcribe.  By  this 
method,  inairy  varieties,  even  in  the  mofl 
unvaried  ground,  will  prefent  themfelves  ; 
whereas  by  the  ufual  method  of  preparing 
the  outline  with  the  fpade  according  to 
the  flakes,  the  whole  of  that  outline  muft, 
in  every  inftance,  be  iiiff  and  formal :  it 
would  be  fo,  were  the  level  to  be  fo  ex- 
actly and  minutely  taken,  that  the  line  was 
precifely  that  which  the  water  itfelf  would 
defcribe ;  and  much  more  fo  if  artificial  f weeps 
mould  be  made.  As  only  a  fmall  part 
would  be  to  be  formed  by  the  fpade,  he 
would  (as  I  conceive)  begin  by  making 
the  head,  and  would  proceed  to  float  the 
valley,  before  he  made  much  alteration 
by  digging ;  the  water  itfelf  being  his  beft 
guide  with  refpecl  to  any  changes  it  might 
c  2  be 
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be  proper  to  make.  He  then  would  go  round 
every  part  with  a  painter's,  not  a  mere  gar- 
dener's eye ;  and  inftead  of  examining  how 
he  might  make  the  fweeps  more  regular, 
the  hank  more  uniformly  Hoping  to  the 
water  edge,  and  every  thing  more  fmooth, 
he  would  confider  in  what  parts  the  varie- 
ties I  have  mentioned,  could  be  introduced 
raoft  naturally,  and  with  moft  effecl:. 

The  two  principal  changes  in  the  mere 
ground,  are  effected,  firft  by  removing  earth 
from  the  banks,  in  order  to  form  coves  and 
inlets  of  various  fizes;  and,  fecondly,  by 
placing  it  upon  them,  in  order  to  vary  their 
height  and  fhape,  or  againjl  them,  to  form 
flrong  projections.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  done 
in  moft  pieces  of  made  water,  but  in  fo  tame 
and  uniform  a  manner,  as  to  have  little  effecl, 
or  variety ;  the  others,  I  believe,  have  never 
been  attempted. 

In  order  to  keep  the  whole  more  diftincl, 

I  will 
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I  will  begin  by  confidering  both  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  practicability  of  breaking  a 
uniform  bank  into  fuch  forms,  as,  when 
they  are  accompanied  by  vegetation,  pleafe 
all  eyes  in  natural  lakes  and  rivers.  When- 
ever the  fh aping  of  a  bank  is  left  to  com- 
mon labourers  or  gardeners,  they  of  courfe 
make  it  as  fmooth,  and  as  uniformly  floping 
as  poffible.  Any  directions  to  them  how 
to  break  it  irregularly,  would  only  produce 
the  moft  ridiculous  notches,  and  uneven 
marks  of  the  fpacle,  or  the  pick-axe;  for 
even  a  painter  who  was  ufed  to  gardening., 
could  not  with  his  own  hand,  by  the  im- 
mediate ufe  of  fuch  inftruments,  produce  any 
thing  piclurefque,  or  natural.  As  art  is  un- 
able by  any  immediate  operation  to  create 
thofe  effects,  fhe  muft  have  recourfe  to  nature, 
that  is,  to  accident ;  whofe  operation,  though 
(he  cannot  imitate,  fhe  can,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  direcl  If,  therefore,  an  improver  wifhes 
eg  to 


to  break  the  uniformity  of  a  green  Hoping 
bank,  riling  however  from  the  water  with  a 
quick,  though  an  equal  afcent,  he  will  oblige 
his  workmen  (after  having  marked  out  the 
general  forms  and  fizes  of  thofe  breaks,)  to 
cut  down  the  banks  perpendicularly,    and 
then  to  undermine  them  in  different  degrees. 
By  this  method,  though  he  be  unable  (very 
fortunately,  I  believe)  to   copy  the  parti- 
cular breaks  with  which  he  may  have  been 
pleafed,  he  will  be  certain  of  imitating  their 
general  character ;  and  fometimes  more  hap- 
pily than  in  the  original,    By  this  method, 
likewife,    all    famenefs    and     formality    of 
lines  will  neceffarily  be   avoided;  for  were 
each  break  to  be  flaked  out   in  the  molt 
formal   manner,    each  to  be  a  regular  fe- 
micircle  precifely   of   the   fame  dimenfion, 
and  the  workmen  to  follow  the  exact  line  of 
the  flakes,  yet  dill  by  undermining,  it  would 
be  impoflible  not  to  produce  variety.    Then, 

again, 
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again,  as  monotony  is  the  parent  of  mono- 
tony, fo  is  variety  the  parent  of  variety. 
When  by  the  action  of  rain  and  froft,  added 
to  that  of  the  water  itfelf,  large  fragments 
of  mould  tumble  from  the  hollowed  banks 
of  rivers  or  lakes,  thofe  fragments,  by  the 
accumulation  of  other  mould,  .  often  lofe 
their  rude  and  broken  form,  are  covered 
with  the  frefheft  grafs,  and  enriched  with 
tufts  of  natural  flowers ;  and  though  detach- 
ed from  the  bank,  and  upon  a  lower  level, 
fiill  appear  connected  with  it,  and  vary  its 
outline  in  the  fofteft  and  moft  pleafing 
manner.  As  fragments  of  the  fame  kind 
will  always  be  detached  from  ground  that  is 
undermined,  fo  by  their  means  the  fame  ef- 
fects may  defignedly  be  produced;  and  they 
will  fugged  numberlefs  intricacies  and  va- 
rieties, and  thofe  of  a  foft  and  pleafing,  as  well 
as  of  a  broken  kind.  They  will  likewife  indi- 
cate where  large  ftones  may  be  placed  in  the 
c  4  molt 
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moft  natural  and  -picTurefque  manner:  for 
when  fuch  ft  ones,  and  fragments  of  mould 
are  grouped  with  each  other,  they  not  only 
have  a  better  effect  to  the  painter's  eye,  but 
they  appear  to  have  fallen  together  from 
the  bank ;  whereas,  without  fuch  indication, 
without  fomething  in  the  form  of  the  ground 
which  accords  with,  and  accompanies  them, 
Hones  placed  upon  mere  turf,  have  feldom 
that  appearance  of  lucky  accident,  which 
ihould  be  the  aim,  where  objects  are  not  pro- 
fefTedly  artificial.  In  making  any  of  thofe 
abrupt  inlets,  he  would  confider  what  parts 
would  moft  probably  have  been  torn  by 
floods,  if  the  mould  and  the  turf  had  been  of 
a  loofer  texture,  and  the  general  furface  lefs 
calculated  to  fpread  the  water ;  in  order  that 
he  might  give  to  his  breaks,  the  appearance 
of  having  been  torn  by  accident.  He  would 
not,  however,  be  guided  by  that  confedera- 
tion alone,  but  alfo  obferve  where  fuch  in- 
lets 
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lets  would  have  the  moft  picturefque,  as  well 
as  the  moll  natural  effect ;  how  they  would 
be  accompanied,  and  in  what  manner  the 
more  diftant  parts  might  be  introduced  :  for 
as  all  ftrongly  marked  abruptnefles  attract 
the  eye,  he  would  endeavour  by  their  means 
(as  they  would  be  newly  formed)  to  attract 
it  towards  the  moft  interefling  objects,  or 
at  leafl  not  towards  thofe  of  an  oppofite  cha- 
racter. 

After  he  had  fettled  the  principal  points 
where  he  would  either  add,  or  take  away 
earth  for  the  fake  of  picturefque  effect,  he 
would  then  begin  to  dig  out  the  foil  that 
might  be  necefiary  for  compleating  the  form 
and"  fize  he  wifhed  to  give  his  lake.  In  the 
management  of  this  part,  which  mull  be 
entirely  formed  by  digging,  lies  the  great 
difficulty ;  for  if  the  line  be  exactly  flaked 
out,  and  the  bank  every  where  Hoped  down 
In  that  direction  to  the  edge  of  the  future 

water, 


water*  perfect  monotony  will,  as  ufual,  be 
the  confequence.  The  art  here  confifts,  (by 
no  means  an  eafy  art,)  in  preferving  a  gene- 
ral play  and  connection  of  outline,  yet  va- 
ried by  breaks  and  inlets  of  different  heights 
and  characters :  it  confifts  in  avoiding  fame- 
riefs,  and  infipid  curves,  yet  in  no  lefs 
carefully  avoiding  fuch  frequent  and  diftincl 
breaks,  as,  from  a  different  caufe,  would  dif- 
figure  the  outline. 

Such  oppofite  defects  might  perhaps  be 
avoided,  and  fuch  oppofite  beauties  be  unit- 
ed, were  improvers  to  obferve,  and  even  to 
analyze  thofe  banks  of  natural  lakes  and 
rivers,  in  which  fuch  beauties,  without  the 
defects,  do  exift.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
there  are  natural  banks  of  a  moderate  height, 
where  the  general  play  of  outline  is  pre- 
i'erved  by  the  connection  of  the  parts,  and 
yet  where,  on  a  near  approach,  and  in  dinger- 
ent  directions,    numberlefs   breaks,   inlets, 

and 
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and  piclurefque  circumftances  of  every  kind 
are  perceived. 

Let  us  fuppofe  then  that  all  the  trees, 
bufhes,  and  vegetation  of  every  kind,  were 
to  be  taken  away  from  fuch  a  bank  ;  what 
would  remain?  A  number  of  rough,  un- 
fightly  heaps  of  earth,  tumbled  into  irregular 
fhapes ;  with  perhaps  feveral  flumps,  roots 
of  trees,  and  large  flones  in  different  parts 
of  it.  If  thefe  alfo  were  removed,  nothing 
would  be  left,  but  broken,  unequal  banks, 
of,  earth.  The  prophetic  eye  of  real  tafle 
might  indeed,  even  in  this  rude  chaos, 
difcern  the  foundation  of  numberlefs  beau- 
ties and  varieties ;  but  the  rafli  hand  of  falfe 
tafle  would  defiroy  that  foundation,  by  in- 
difcriminately  deftroying  all  roughnefs  and 
inequality. 

This  fort  of  analyfis  ihews  what  is  the 
ground- work  of  pidhirefque  improvement ; 
but  that  ground-work  by  no  means  excludes 

the 


the  fofter  beauties  which  arife  from  fmooth- 
nefs  and  undulation.  The  effential  difference 
is,  that  the  laft-mentioned  qualities  may  be 
given  at  any  time,  and  in  any  degree ;  where- 
as it  is  extremely  difficult  to  return  back  to 
abruptnefs.  The  reafon  of  this  difference 
is  obvious :  all  fmoothing  and  levelling  can 
be  done  in  a  great  meafure  by  rule,  and 
therefore  with  certainty  ;  but  the  effects  of 
abruptnefs,  though  they  may  be  prepared 
by  defign,  can  only  be  produced  by  acci- 
dent, and  cannot  be  renewed  but  by  the 
fame  procefs. 

The  perfon  therefore  who  has  airy  part 
of  a  piece  of  water  to  form  totally  anew, 
would,  according  to  my  conception,  do  well 
to  take  any  beautiful  bank  of  a  river  or  lake 
that  would  fuit  the  (tyie  and  fcale  of  his 
ground,  as  a  fort  of  model;  and  in  fome 
degree  to  analyze  the  component  parts,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  anatomy  of  it.     He  would 

do 
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do  well  to  examine  the  ground  with  its 
breaks,  cavities,  and  inequalities,  feparate 
from  their  beautiful  difguife  of  trees  and 
plants ;  and  to  confider  the  effecl  which  fuch 
ground  gives  to  vegetation,  as  well  as  the 
charm  which  it  receives  from  that  delight- 
ful drapery  of  nature.  In  doing  this,  the 
improver  would  be  following  the  practice  of 
the  rnofl  confummate  mafters  of  another 
art.  Who  does  not  know  that  Raphael,  and 
almoft  all  the  eminent  hiftorical  painters, 
though  their  pictures  were  only  to  reprefent 
the  human  figure  in  its  perfect:  ftate,  yet 
ftudied  and  deligned  the  anatomical  pofition 
of  all  the  bones,  mufcles,  &c.  in  detail? 
What  is  Hill  more  to  the  point  in  queflion, 
the  great  artifl  whom  I  have  juft  mentioned, 
accurately  drew  the  naked  forms  of  thofe 
figures,  which  he  meant  to  reprefent  with 
drapery;  knowing  how  much  the  grace  and 
play  of  that  drapery,  mull  depend  on  what 

was 
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was  beneath  and  that  its  folds  were  not 
meant  to  hide,  but  to  indicate  and  adorn 
the  forms  which  they  covered. 

The  whole  of  this  prefents  the  idea  of 
ground-working,  in  a  new,  and  a  much 
higher  point  of  view ;  fo  perfectly  new,  that 
I  believe  nothing  of  the  kind  has  hitherto 
been  attempted,  or  even  thought  of.  The 
difficulty  is  in  proportion  to  the  variety  of 
points  from  which  each  part  (as  being  part 
of  a  compofition)  mull  be  confidered.  Mr. 
Brown  never  thought  of  piclurefque  com- 
pofition;  and  where  the  parts  (as  in  his 
banks)  are  all  alike  both  in  form  and  colour, 
and  without  any  break,  there  can  be  no  dif- 
ficulty with  regard  to  their  conne6tion  with 
each  other,  however  ill  they  may  accord  with 
the  reft  of  the  landfcape.  Monotony  is,  in- 
deed, a  very  certain  remedy  againft  particular 
defects ;  but  it  may  truly  be  faid,  that  fuch  a 
remedy  is  worfe  than  almoit  any  difeafe. 

If 
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If  then  an  improver  were  determined  to 
avoid  fuch  unnatural  monotony,  to  copy 
nature  in  her  lucky  varieties  and  effects, 
and  to  copy  her  as  clofely  as  poffible,  he 
might,  by  way  of  ftudy,  and  as  a  trial 
how  far  an  imitation  could  be  made  to  re- 
ferable a  beautiful  original,  take  a  fort  of 
plan  of  the  ground,  independently  of  the 
trees,  &c.  He  might  then  mark  out,  on 
the  fides  of  the  future  water,  the  exacl: 
places  where  the  mould  which  was  dug 
out  fhould  be  depofited,  but  without  being 
fmoothed  or  levelled ;  only  directing  that 
each  heap  (more  or  lefs  continued  and  ex- 
tended in  length)  fhould  be  raifed  to  certain 
heights  in  different  parts  :  all  the  inlets  and 
projections  might  be  formed  upon  the  fame 
principle.  This,  when  done,  would  be  the 
rough  ground- work,  and  w^ould  have  fome- 
thing  of  the  general  fhape  of  what  he  had 
admired,   but    with   unavoidable   varieties. 

Such 
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Such  a  ftate  of  ground,  may  be  compared 
to  the  ftate  of  a  picture  when  the  artift  has 
juft  roughly  iketched  in  the  general  mafleSj 
and  forms.  To  a  perfon  unufed  to  the  pro- 
cefs,  the  whole  appears  like  a  heap  of  con- 
f u (ion,  and  of  dabs  of  paint  put  on  at 
random;  juft  as  the  ground  in  a  fimilar 
ftate  would  appear  like  a  heap  of  dirt, 
thrown  about  without  any  meaning :  and  this 
is  the  ftate  in  which  both  painters  and  im- 
provers would  diflike  to  have  their  works 
feen.  But  in  both  it  is  a  neceflary  prepa- 
ration, a  rude  procefs,  through  which  thofe 
works  muft  pafs,  before  they  can  receive 
the  more  cliftincl  and  finifhing  touches. 

The  general  form  of  the  bank,  that  is,  of 
the  mere  ground,  being  made  out  in  this 
rude  manner,  the  improver  would  next 
obferve  what  were  the  other  circumftances 
(independently  of  trees  and  vegetation) 
which  gave  piclurefque  effect  to  the  bank 

of 
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of  the  natural  river  which  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  imitate,  and  produced  varied 
reflections  in  the  water.  Thefe,  he  might 
probably  find,  were  old  Ihimps  and  trunks 
of  trees,  with  their  roots  bare  and  pro- 
jecting; fmall  ledges  of  rocks,  and  Hones 
of  various  fizes,  either  accompanied  by 
the  broken  foil  only,  or  fixed  among  the 
matted  roots ;  fome  of  them  in  the  fides  of 
the  bank  itfelf,  fome  below  it,  and  near 
the  edge  of  the  water ;  others  in  the  water, 
with  their  tops  appearing  above  it.  In  ano- 
ther part  again,  there  might  be  a  beach  of 
gravel,  fand,  or  pebbles,  the  general  bank 
being  there  divided,  and  a  pafiage  worn 
through  it,  by  animals  coming  to  drink,  or 
to  cool  themfelves  in  the  water.  Many  of 
thefe,  and  of  fimilar  circumftances,  he  might 
probably  be  able  to  add  to  his  new-formed 
bank,  before  he  began  the  operation  of 
planting;  nor  ought  he  to  be  deterred  by 
vol.  ii.  d  the 
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the  aukward  naked  appearance  of  Humps, 
roots,  and  ftones  half  buried  in  dirt,  but 
look  forward  to  the  time,  when  dirt  and 
barenefs  will  be  gone,  when  rudenefs  will 
be  difguifed,  and  effect  and  variety  alone 
remain. 

Should  a  tafte  for  diverfifying  the  banks 
of  artificial  water  once  prevail,  I  am  well 
perfuaded,  that  fuch  an  inexhauftible  fund  of 
amufement  and  intereft  would  fucceed  to 
the  prefent  dull  monotony,  as  might  tempt 
many  into  the  oppofite  extreme.  Juft  at 
prefent,  however,  there  is  no  need  of  cau- 
tion on  that  head ;  and  the  ftudy  of  pictures, 
by  means  of  which  a  tafte  for  fuch  varieties 
is  bell  acquired,  will  at  once  be  the  incen- 
tive, and  the  corrective:  it  will  point  out 
many  unthought-of  varieties  and  effects,  and 
at  the  fame  time  will  fhew  in  what  fituations 
fimplicity,  in  what  richnefs  ought  to  prevail; 
where,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  introduced 

in 
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in  fucceffion,   fo  as  to  give  relief  to  each 
other. 

When  we  confider  the  great  and  acknow- 
ledged beauty  of  tints,  independently  of 
form,  and  of  light  and  fhadow ;  as  likewife 
the  great  variety  of  them  which  nature  does, 
and  confequently  art  may  introduce  into  one 
fcene  of  a  river,  and  that  with  the  moft  per- 
fect harmony,  and  unity  of  efFedl— it  is 
quite  furprifmg  that  they  mould  abfolutely 
have  been  banifhed  from  the  banks  of  arti- 
ficial water,  and  from  what  are  meant  to  be 
the  molt  ornamented  fcenes.  I  am  not  here 
fpeaking  of  trees,  or  their  various  tints,  of 
which  however  little  advantage  has  been 
taken  on  the  banks  of  water,  though  in  other 
places  too  licentious  a  ufe  is  often  made  of 
their  diverfity ;  I  am  now  fpeaking  of  the 
tints  of  ftone,  and  of  the  foil  in  broken 
ground,  both  which  have  this  great  advan- 
tage,— that,  although  they  form  a  more 
marked  contraft  to  vegetation  than  any  trees 
d  2  do 


do  to  each  other,  yet  they  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree harmonize  with  other  objects.  The 
firft  of  them  is  in  many  cafes  allowed  to  be 
highly  ornamental;  the  latter,  I  believe,  may 
be  made  to  accord  with  drefTed  fcenery,  at 
leaft  where  the  banks  of  water  are  concern- 
ed ;*  for  where  the  profeffed  aim  is  that  of 
imitating  a  river,  furely  thofe  circumftances 
which  give  fuch  effect,  variety,  and  natural- 
nefs  to  rivers,  ought  not  to  be  profcribed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  improver  ought  to 
make  them  the  object  of  his  fearch,  his 
ftudy,  and  his  imitation,  not  only  on  lakes 
and  rivers,  but  wherever  there  are  rich  and 
varied  banks ;  for  we  muft  be  fure  that  water 
and  reflection  would  double  their  beauties. 
All  fuch  banks  afford  ftudies  for  painters, 
either  alone,  or  combined  with  water;  but 
without  fome  variety  of  tint  in  their  accom- 
paniments, rivers,  either  in  nature  or  paint- 
ing, would  be  moft  infipid  objects.  If  there-. 

*  Vide  Letter  to  Mr.  Repton,  page  159. 
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fore  an  artift  were  defired  to  paint  a  fcene,  in 
which  a  river  was  to  be  the  principal  feature, 
and  were  told  at  the  fame  time,  that  for  the 
banks  of  it  he  muft  make  ufe  of  no  other 
colour  than  grafs  green,  I  imagine  he  would 
hardly  undertake  it;  though  he  fhould  be 
allowed  to  differ  fo  far  from  Mr.  Brown,  as 
to  vary  the  form,  and  the  light  and  fhadow  of 
thofe  banks.  He  certainly  would  wifh  to 
make  ufe  of  fuch  a  diverfity  of  tints  as  might 
create  variety  and  intereft,  without  glare 
and  confufion ;  and  the  improver,  inftead  of 
being  more  retrained,  may  be  allowed  to 
go  much  farther  than  the  painter ;  and  this 
is  a  point  which  deferves  to  be  difcufled. 

Mr.  Brown  and  his  followers  have  confin- 
ed themfelves  to  the  raoft  Uriel  and  abfolute 
monotony,  in  form,  colour,  and  light  and 
fhadow  :*  Landfcape-painters,  on  the  other 


*  I  truft  that  fome   years  hence  it  will  appear  quite  fur- 

prifing,  that  profeffors  of  the  art  of  laying  out  grounds  lhould 
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hand,  have  availed  themfelves  of  all  the  va- 
rieties which  fuited  their  art;  but  in  a  paint- 
ed landfcape,  the  detail  mull  always  be  fub- 
ordinate  to  the  general  effect.  It  often 
happens  that  in  a  real  fore-ground,  number- 
lefs  circumftances  give  delight,  which  the 
painter  in  a  great  degree  fuppreffes ;  becaufe 
they  would  not  accord  with  the  intentional 
neglect  of  detail,  in  the  general  ftyle  and 
conduct  of  his  picture,  nor  yet  with  the  fcale 
of  it,  compared  with  that  of  real  fcenery. 
But  the  improver,  who  works  with  the  ma- 
terials of  nature,  may  venture,  though  flill 
with  caution,  to  indulge  himfelf  in  her  li- 
berties ;  he  may  give  to  particular  parts  the 
higheft  degree  of  enrichment,  that  rocks, 
Hones,  roots,  moffes,  with  flowering  and 
trailing  plants,  of  clofe  or  of  loofe  texture, 

have  received  large  funis  of  money,  for  having  planned  and 
executed,  what  they  called  artificial  rivers;  but  from  "which 
they  had  ftudioufiy  excluded  almoft  every  circumftance  of  a 
natural  one,  except  what  they  could  not  get  rid  of — the  two 
elements  of  earth  and  water, 

can 
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can  create,  without  the  fame  danger  which 
the  painter  incurs,  of  injuring  the  whole. 
Such  parts,  when  viewed  at  a  diflance,  would 
only  have  a  general  air  of  richnefs ;  and  that 
is  the  character  which  they  would  have  in  a 
painted  landfcape.  When  feen  near,  they  are 
much  more  rich  in  detail  than  a  painter  could 
venture  to  reprefent  them  in  his  fore-ground : 
they  are  compofitions  of  a  confined  kind, 
which  have  feldom  been  carefully  finifhed 
as  fuch,  though  often  fketched  as  ftudies. 
But  had  fuch  an  artift  as  Van-HuufTum, 
(who  was  both  a  landfcape  and  a  flower- 
painter,)  chofen  to  take  a  compartment  of 
that  kind  by  itfelf,  quite  feparate  from  the 
reft  of  the  fcenery,  he  would  have  repre- 
sented it  in  its  full  detail ;  and  fuch  a  picture 
would   have  borne  the  fame  relation  to  a 
landfcape,  as  one  of  thofe  groups  of  flowers 
which  he  fo  often  did  paint,  and  with  fuch 
wonderful  truth  and  fplendour,  bear  to  the 
general  view  of  a  garden.     He  would  have 
d  4  exprefled 
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expreffed  all  the  brilliancy  and  mellow nefs 
of  fuch  a  fmall  compofition ;  and  we  in 
drefling  fuch  parts,  mould  endeavour  to  give 
them  that  mixture  of  mellownefs  and  bril- 
liancy, which  would  fuit  fuch  a  picture  as 
he,  or  any  painter  of  the  fame  character  and 
excellence,  would  have  painted. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  my  reafons  for  think- 
ing that  the  banks  of  artificial  water  may  be 
more  enriched,  than  thofe  of  rivers  appear 
to  be  in  painting ;  or,  I  may  add,  than  they 
are  in  nature,  if  an  average  were  taken  be- 
tween the  plain,  and  the  enriched  parts  of 
the  moil  admired  river.     A  piece  of  made 
water  bears  the  fame  relation  to  a  lake*  or  a 
river,  that  a  fonnet,  or  an  epigram,  does  to 
an  heroic  or  a  didactic  poem :  in  any  fhort 
poem,  a  quick  fucceffion  of  brilliant  images 
and  expreffions,  is  not  only  admired,    but 
expecled  ;*  whereas  they  would  be  ill  placed 

*  La  brevita  del  fonette,  non  comporte  che  una  fola  pacola 
fia  vana.    Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
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in  the  narrative,  or  the  connecting  parts  of  a 
long  work.  The  cafe  is  particularly  ftrong 
with  refpecl  to  artificial  water ;  as  it  is  pro- 
feffedly  ornamental,  and  made  with  no  other 
intention. 

In  order  to  point  out  a  few  of  thofe  va- 
rieties, which  appear  to  me  moll  capable  of 
being  imitated  by  art,  I  will  confider  fome 
of  the  different  characters  of  the  banks  of 
natural  rivers.    The  moll  uninterefling  parts 
of  any  river,  are  thofe,  of  which  the  im- 
mediate banks  are  flat,  green,  naked,  and 
of  equal  height.     I  have  faid  uninterefling  ; 
for  they  are  merely  infipid,  not  ugly :  no 
one  however,  I  believe,  calls  them  beauti- 
ful, or  thinks  of  carrying  a  ftranger  to  fee 
them.     But  fhould  the  fame  kind  of  banks 
be  fringed  with  flourifhing  trees  and  under- 
wood, there  is  not  a  perfon  who  would  not 
be  much  pleafed  at  looking  down  fuch  a 
reach,  and  feeing  fuch   a  fringe  reflected 

in 
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in  the  clear  mirror.  If,  a  little  farther  on, 
inftead  of  this  pleafing,  but  uniform  fringe, 
the  immediate  banks  were  higher  in  fome 
places,  and  fuddenly  projecting  ;  if,  on  fome 
of  thefe  projections,  groups  of  trees  Hood 
on  the  grafs  only ;  on  others,  a  mixture  of 
them  with  fern  and  underwood;  and  be- 
tween them  the  turf  alone  came  down 
almoft  to  the  water  edge,  and  let  in  the 
view  towards  the  more  diftant  objecls — 
any  fpeclator  who  obferved  at  all,  mufl  be 
ftruck  with  the  difference  between  one  rich, 
but  uniform  fringe,  and  the  fucceffion  and 
oppofition  of  high  and  low,  of  rough  and 
fmooth,  of  enrichment  and  fimplicity.  A 
little  farther  on,  other  circumftances  of  di- 
•verfity  might  occur.  In  fome  parts  of  the 
bank,  large  trunks  and  roots  of  trees,  might 
form  coves  over  the  water,  while  the  broken 
foil  might  appear  amidft  them,  and  the  over- 
hanging foliage  ;  adding  to  the  frefh  green, 

the 
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the  warm  and  mellow  tints  of  a  rich  ochre, 
or  a  bright  yellow.  A  low  ledge  of  rocks 
might  likewife  fliew  itfelf  a  little  above  the 
furface ;  the  boughs  fo  projecting  over  it, 
that  the  form  and  colour  were  darkly  reflect- 
ed. At  other  times  thefe  rocks  might  be 
open  to  the  fun,  and,  in  place  of  wood,  a 
mixture  of  heath  and  furze,  with  their  pur- 
ple and  yellow  flowers,  might  crown  the  top; 
between  them,  wild  rofes,  honey-fuckles, 
periwincles,  and  other  trailing  plants,  might 
hang  down  the  fides  towards  the  water,  in 
which  all  thefe  brilliant  colours  and  varied 
forms,  would  be  fully  reflected. 

Thefe  are  a  few  of  the  numberlefs  vari- 
eties, which  it  is  within  the  compafs  of  art 
to  imitate :  they  neverthelefs  have  feldom, 
if  ever,  been  tried,  in  the  ftyle,  or  for  the 
purpofes  that  I  have  mentioned ;  not  even 
thofe  which  arife  from  planting.  But  as 
rocks,  with  cafcades,   have  been  imitated 

with 
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with  fuccefs,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
placing  trunks,  or  roots  of  trees,  or  in  imi- 
tating many  effects  of  ftone,  or  of  rocks, 
on  a  fmaller  fcale ;  efpecially  where  there 
is  no  motion  to  difturb  them.  With  regard 
to  the  tints  of  foil, — if  fand,  or  any  rich- 
coloured  earth,  or  loam,  be  placed  where 
it  will  be  fupported  by  Hones,  roots,  or 
ledges  of  rocks,  (as  it  often  is  in  nature) 
it  will  probably  remain  undifturbed  ;  as  there 
would  be  no  current,  or  flood  to  affect:  it. 

In  all  I  have  written  on  the  fubject  of 
improvement,  one  great  purpofe  has  been 
to  point  out  the  affinity  between  landfcape- 
painting,  and  landfcape-gardening  ;  in  this 
cafe,  the  affinity  is  very  clofe  indeed.  The 
landfcape-gardener  would  prepare  his  co- 
lours, would  mix  and  break  them,  juft  like 
the  painter ;  and  would  be  equally  careful 
to  avoid  the  two  extremes  of  glare  and  mo- 
notony :    Every  aim  of  the  painter,  with 
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refpecl  to  form,   and    light   and    fhadow, 
would  likewife  be  equally  that  of  the  gar- 
dener. 

Between  the  profeffors  of  Mr.  Brown's 
fchool,  and  landfcape-painters,  there  cer- 
tainly is  no  kind  of  affinity ;  but  there  is 
one  branch  of  the  art  of  painting,  from 
which  they  feem  to  have  borrowed  many 
of  their  principles,  and  their  ideas  of .  effect. 
I  mean  that  branch,  the  profeffors  of  which 
fometimes  call  themfelves  painters  in  gene- 
ral, but  who  are  more  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  houfe-painters.  The  aim  of  a 
houfe-painter,  is  to  make  every  thing  as 
fmooth  and  even,  as  the  nature  of  what  he 
is  to  work  upon  will  allow ;  and  then  to 
make  it  of  one  uniform  colour.  So  did  Mr. 
Brown.  Another  part  of  his  art,  is  to  keep 
exaclly  within  the  lines  that  are  marked  out. 
When,  for  inftance,  he  is  picking  in  (as  it 
is  termed)  the  frize,  or  the  ornaments  of  a 
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ceiling,  he  carefully  and  evenly  lays  on  his 
white,  his  green,  or  his  red,  and  takes  care 
that  all  the  lines  and  the  pafTages  from  one 
colour  to  another,  fhall  be  diftinclly  feen, 
and  never  mixed  and  blended  with  each 
other,  as  in  landfcape-painting.  So  far  the 
two  profeflbrs  exactly  refemble  each  other. 
The  great  difference  between  them  is,  that 
the  former  never  propofed  any  of  their 
works  as  landfcapes  ;  whereas  the  latter, 
with  almoft  as  little  pretenfion,  have  pro- 
pofed their's,  not  merely  as  landfcapes,  but 
as  landfcapes  of  a  more  refined  and  exqui- 
fite  kind,  than  thofe  which  nature,  or  the 
beft  of  her  imitators  had  produced. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  ftyle  I  have 
recommended,  that,  from  the  auk  ward 
attempts  at  piclurefque  effect,  fuch  fantaftic 
works  would  often  be  produced,  as  might 
force  us  to  regret  even  the  prefent  monotony. 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  very  diverting  perfor- 
mances. 
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mances  in  roots,  flones  and  rock -work,  would 
be  produced,  and  that  alone  I  fhould  reckon 
as  no  little  gain ;  for  who  would  not  prefer  an 
abfurd,  but  laughable  farce,  to  a  flat  infipid 
piece  of  five  acts  ?  There  is,  however,  another 
very  eflential  difference.  In  a  made  river  there 
is  fuch  an  incorrigible  dulnefs,  that  unlefs  the 
banks  themfelves  be  totally  altered,  the  molt 
judicious  planting  will  not  entirely  get  the 
better  of  it:  but  let  the  moft  whimfical  im- 
prover make  banks  with  roots,  flones,  rocks, 
grottos,  caverns,  of  every  odd  and  fantaftic 
form,  even  thefe,  by  means  of  trees,  bufhes, 
trailing  plants,  and  of  vegetation  in  general, 
may  in  a  fhort  time  have  their  abfurdities 
in  a  great  degree  difguifed,  and  ftill  under 
that  difguife,  be  the  caufe  of  many  varied 
and  ftriking  effecls :  how  much  more  fo,  if 
the  fame  materials  were  difpofed  by  a  fkilful 
artift  !    There  are,  indeed,  fuch  advantages 
arifmg  from  the   moifture   and   vegetation 

which 
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which  generally  attend  the  near  banks  of 
water,  that  even  quarry  ftones  limply  placed 
againft  a  bank,  however  crude  their  firfl  ap- 
pearance, foon  become  piclurefque ;  moffes 
and  weather-ftains,  (the  certain  confequence 
of  moifture,)  foon  enrich  and  diverfify  their 
furface,  while  plants  of  different  kinds  fpring 
forth  between  their  feparations,  and  crawl, 
and  hang  over  them  in  various  directions.    If 
Hones  thus  placed  upright  like  a  wall,  nay 
if  a  wall  itfelf,  may  by  means  of  fuch  ac- 
companiments have  an  effecl,  what  an  in- 
finite number  of  pleafing  and  flriking  com- 
binations might  be  made,  were  an  improver, 
with  the  eye  of  a  painter,  to  fearch  for  ftones 
of  fuch  forms  and  tints,  as  he  could  employ 
to  moft  advantage!    were  he  at  the  fame 
time,    likewife  to  avail  himfelf  of  fome  of 
thofe  beautiful,  but  lefs  common  flowering 
and  climbing  plants,  which  in  general  are 
only  planted  in  borders,  or  againft  walls  ! 

we 
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we  fee  what  rich  mixtures  are  formed  on 
rocky  banks,  by  common  heaths  and  furze 
alone,  or  with  the  addition  of  wild  rofes  and 
wood-bines ;  what  new  combinations  might 
then  be  made  in  many  places  with  the  Vir- 
ginia creeper,  periploca,  trailing  arbutus, 
&c.  which  though,  perhaps,  not  more  beau- 
tiful, would  have  a  new  and  more  dreffed 
appearance !  Many  of  the  choice  American 
plants  of  low  growth,  and  which  love  fhade, 
fuch  as  kalmeas,  and  rhododendrons,  by 
having  the  mould  they  moll  delight  in  placed 
to  the  north,  on  that  fort  of  fhelf  which  is 
often  feen  between  a  lower  and  an  upper 
ledge  of  rocks,  would  be  as  likely  to  flourifh 
as  in  a  garden :  and  it  may  here  be  re- 
marked, that  when  plants  are  placed  in  new 
fituations,  with  new  accompaniments,  half 
hanging  over  one  mafs  of  ftone,  and  backed 
by  another,  or  by  a  mixture  of  rock,  foil, 
and  wild  vegetation,  they  affume  fo  new  a 
vol.  ii.  e  cha- 
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character,  fuch  a  novelty  and  brilliancy  in 
their  appearance,  as  can  hardly  be  conceived 
by  thofe  who  only  fee  them  in  a  fh rubbery, 
or  a  botanical  garden.  In  warmer  afpecls, 
efpecially  in  the  more  fouthern  parts  of  Eng- 
land, bignonias,  paffion-flowers,  &c.  might 
often  grow  luxuriantly  amidft  limilar  ac- 
companiments ;  thefe  we  have  always  feen 
nailed  againft  walls,  and  have  but  little 
idea  of  their  effect,  or  even  of  that  of  vines 
and  jefTamines,  when  loofely  hanging  over 
rocks,  and  ftones,  or  over  the  dark  coves 
which  might  be  made  among  them. 

Thefe  effects  of  a  more  dreffed  and  mi- 
nute kind,  might  be  tried  with  great  con- 
venience and  propriety  in  thofe  parts  of 
artificial  pieces  of  water,  which  are  often 
enclofed  from  the  pafture  grounds,  and  de- 
dicated folelyto  fhrubs  and  verdure;  while 
other  circumftances  of  a  ruder  nature,  and 
not  fo  liable  to  be  injured,  might  with  equal 
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propriety  be  placed  in  lefs  polifhed  fcenes: 
and  by  fuch  methods,  a  varied  fucceffion  of 
pictures  might  be  formed  on  the  banks  of 
made  water.  Some  of  foftturf,  and  a  few 
fimple  objects;  others  full  of  enrichment 
and  intricacy ;  others  partaking  of  both  :  yet 
while  monotony  was  avoided  in  the  fimple 
parts,  general  breadth  and  harmony  might 
no  lefs  be  preferved  in  thofe  which  were 
mofl  enriched,  for  they  are  preferved  in  the 
moft  finking  parts  of  natural  rivers ;  which 
are  often  fo  full  of  richnefs,  intricacy,  and 
variety,  that  art  mint  defpair  to  rival  them. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  that  fuch 
hanks  as  Mr.  Brown  made,  though  very 
tirefome  if  uniformly  continued,  would  be 
very  proper  for  the  fimple  parts  of  fuch  ar- 
tificial water  as  I  have  fuppofed :  in  my  opi- 
nion, however,  they  are  in  one  fenfe,  almoft 
as  remote  from  fimplicity,  as  from  richnefs. 
Simplicity,  when  applied  to  objects  in  which 
nature  is  profeiTedly  imitated,  always  im- 
e  2  plies 


plies  naturalnefs:  by  which,  I  mean  that 
all  the  eircumftances,  whether  few,  or  many, 
fhould  have  the  appearance  of  having  been 
produced  by  a  lucky  concurrence  of  natural 
caufes,  without  the  interference  of  art.  For 
that  reafon,  when  a  river  is  the  objecl  of 
imitation,  the  banks  ought  not  to  be  mad© 
more  regularly  fl  oping  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  or  more  exactly  levelled,  than  thofe 
of  gentle  rivers  ufually  are ;  otherwife  they 
betray  art,  and,  of  courfe,  are  no  longer 
fimple.  Indeed,  in  all  fuch  imitations,  the 
danger  of  betraying  art  fhould  prevent  too 
nice  an  attention  to  regular  Hopes,  even 
though  frequent  precedents  fhould  be  found 
to  exift  in  nature.  The  cafe  is  different  in 
the  gravel  walk ;  for  that  is  no  imitation  of 
nature,  but  an  avowed  piece  of  art :  avow- 
edly made  for  comfort  and  neatnefs.  The 
two  fides  of  a  gravel  walk,  may,  therefore, 
be  as  even  and  fmooth  as  art  can  make  them, 
and  the  fweeps  regular  and  uniform.     From 

not 


not  attending  to  this  very  obvious  difference, 
Mr.  Brown  has  formed  the  banks  of  his 
rivers,  juft  as  he  did  the  fides  of  his  walks  ; 
he  made  the  curves  equally  regular,  and 
the  lines  equally  diftincl.* 

I  fhall,  very  probably,  be  accufed  of  a 
paflion  for  enrichment,  and  a  contempt  for 
fimplicity,  as  I  have  been  of  an  exclufive 
fondnefs  for  the  piclurefque,  and  of  a  want 
of  feeling  for  what  is  beautiful.  I  have  the 
fame  defence  to  make  againft  both  charges 
— the  neceflity  of  counteracting  the  ftrong 
and  manifeft  tendency  of  the  general  tafle 
towards  monotony  and  baldnefs,  to  which 
fimplicity  is  nearly  allied,  and  into  which  it 
eafily  degenerates.  To  correct  thofe  two 
great  defects  of  artificial  water,  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  fhew  the  charms  of  variety  and 
enrichment,  and  the  practicability  of  pro- 
ducing them ;  and  as  they  are  not  meant  to 
exclude  fimplicity,  fo  neither  mould  limpli- 

*  Effay  on  the  Piclurefque,  page  364. 
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city  exclude  them  :  they  are  correctives  and 
heighteners  of  each  other.  But  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  the  effects  of  enrichment  can 
be  more  diftinctly  pointed  out  in  theory,  and 
more  certainly  created  in  practice,  than  thofe 
of  fimplicity  in  its  genuine  fenfe.  The 
charm  of  a  fimple  vieiv  on  a  river,  confifts 
in  having  a  few  objects  happily  placed.  A 
fmall  group  of  trees,  a  fmgle  tree  with  no 
other  back -ground  than  the  fky,  or  a  bare 
hill;  a  mere  bum,  a  tuffuck,  may  happen 
to  give  that  character:  and  any  addition, 
any  diminution,  might  injure,  or  deltroy, 
quel  tantino  chefa  tutto.  To  leave  fuch  flight, 
but  eflential  circum fiances  unaltered,  is  a 
matter  of  fome  feeling  and  judgment:  to 
place  them,  flill  more  fo;  and  the  attempt 
might  often  produce  unconnected  fpots: 
but  flones,  rocks,  roots,  with  trees,  bufhes, 
and  trailing  plants,  if  placed  together,  mull 
at  leaft  produce  richnefs,  and  variety.* 

Hitherto 

*  That  fpecies  of  fimplicity  which  arifes  from  the  objects 
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Hitherto  I  have  fuppofed,  that  in  fome 
part  of  the  ground  where  artificial  water  was 
to  be  made,  there  were  originally  certain 
inequalities  and  varieties,  of  which  advan- 
tage could  be  taken:  but  it  might  be  afked, 
what  is  a  perfon  to  do,  whofe  houfe  is  fitu- 
ated  in  an  abfolute  flat,  and  who  Hill,  in 
fpite  of  the  difadvantages  of  fuch  a  fituation, 
and  of  the  ab fence  of  all  piclurefque  cir- 
cumflances,  is  determined  to  make  an  arti- 
ficial river  ?  Is  he  to  vary  the  heights  of  his 
banks,  or  to  break  them,  when  all  around 
is  fmooth  and  level?  Is  he  to  plant  bufhes, 
or  fufTer  them  to  grow,  when  the  whole 

being  few,  has  in  many  cafes  a  diftinct  and  peculiar  charm, 
and  mould  inthofe  cafes  be  moft  carefully  preferved.  There  is, 
however,  another  kind  of  fimplicity.,  which  is  of  more  cxten- 
iive  confequence ;  1  mean  fimplicity  and  unity  of  effect — 

Denique  fit  quid-vis  Jimplex  duntaxat  et  unum. 
Wherever  intricacy,  variety,  and  enrichment  difturb  that  unity, 
they  are  highly  injurious;  but  where  they  do  not,  unlefs  they 
fliould  interfere  with  a  fimplicity  fo  pleating  in  itfelf,  and  {o 
clearly  marked  as  not  to  be  miftaken,  they  furely  in  moft  in- 
iiances  will  plead  their  own  excufe. 

e  4  lawn 
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lawn  is  open  and  cleared  ? — Thefe  are  quef- 
tions  which  Mr.  Brown's  admirers  might 
afk  with  triumph;  and  here,  they  might 
add,  the  fuperiority  of  our  fchool  of  im- 
provement, and  the  genius  of  its  founder, 
appear  in  the  clearer!;  light :  that  great  felf- 
taught  mafter,*  by  reducing  the  banks  every 
where  to  the  fame  height,  by  floping  them 
regularly,  and  keeping  them  clear  from  all 
rubbifh,  has  preferved,  as  far  as  it  is  poffi- 
ble,  that  great  beauty— continuity  of  fur- 
face  ;  for  in  his  artificial  rivers  (if  we  except 
the  fpace  which  the  water  itfelf  occupies) 
every  blade  of  grafs  is  feen  as  it  was  before 
the  water  was  made.  It  mull  be  owned, 
that  if  the  pleafure  of  viewing  a  piece  of 
fcenery  confiiled,  in  being  able  to  follow  a 

*  Very  few  great  felf-taught  mafters  have  ever  exifted;  none, 
perhaps,  ftri&ly  fpeaking.  Mr.  Brown  certainly  is  in  no  fenfe 
of  that  number ;  and  to  hear  the  fame  title  given  to  him  as 
to  Shakefpear,  or  Salvator  Rofa,  would  raife  our  indignation,  if 
the  extreme  ridicule  did  not  give  another  turn  to  our  feelings. 
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furface  with  the  leaft  poffible  interruption, 
Mr.  Brown  s  method  of  making  artificial 
water  would  be  perfect:  but  if  grouping, 
compofition,  partial  concealment,  variety, 
effect,  be  all  effential  requifites  in  the  art  of 
creating  landfcapes,  efpecially  where  water 
is  a  principal  ingredient,  then  a  very  different 
method  mull  be  purfued,  even  where  the 
whole  country  is  perfectly  flat.  In  reality, 
by  facrificing  the  efFe6t  of  water  to  the  fur- 
face  of  grafs,  the  character  of  a  meadow,  or 
lawn,  is  deftroyed,  yet  that  of  a  lake  or  ri- 
ver is  not  obtained ;  for  nothing  can  more 
completely  feparate  and  difunite  the  two 
parts  of  a  meadow,  than  a  naked  glaring 
piece  of  water;  and  nothing  can  be  lefs  like 
a  beautiful  river  or  lake,  than  fuch  a  pre- 
tended imitation, 

In  my  opinion,  he  who  makes  a  piece  of 
water,  whatever  may  be  its  fituation,  ought, 
in  almoft  all  cafes,  to  confider  that  as  the 

principal 
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principal  object  of  his  attention :  and  inftead 
of  facrifking  its  character  and  effects  to  a 
falfe  idea  of  continuity  and  union,  ought  to 
facrifice,  if  neceffary,  many  real  beauties,  if 
he  thereby  could  obtain  fuch  fcenes  (confl- 
dered  merely  in  refpect  to  their  immediate 
banks)  as  we  are  oftentimes  delighted  with 
in  natural  lakes  and  rivers.  It  happens,  how- 
ever, very  fortunately,  that  many  of  thofe 
circumftances  which  render  them  fo  beauti- 
ful in  themfelves,    ferve  like  wife  to  unite 
them  with  the  reft  of  the  fcenery,  and  to  give 
greater  effect  and  variety  to  the  more  diftant 
parts.     Bare   fhaven  banks,    form    diftinct 
lines,  which  every  where  mark  the  exact  re- 
paration of  the  two  elements :  but  partial  con- 
cealments, are  no  lefs  the  fources  of  connec- 
tion, than  of  variety,  effect,  arid  intricacy ; 
for  by  their  means  the  water  and  the  land, 
the  nearer  and  the  more  diftant  parts,  are 
blended  and  united  with  each  other. 

The 
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The  effects  of  water  are  always  fo  attrac- 
tive, that  wherever  there  is  any  appearance 
of  it  in  a  landfcape,  whether  real  or  painted, 
to  that  part  the  eye  is,  irrefiftibly,  carried, 
and  to  that  it  always  returns.  All  the  ob- 
jects immediately  round  it  are  confequently 
moft  examined:  where  they  are  ugly,  or 
infipid,  the  whole  fcene  isdifgraced;  but 
where  they  are  interefting,  their  influence 
feems  to  extend  over  the  whole  fcenery, 
which  thence  aflumes  a  character  of  beauty 
that  does  not  naturally  belong  to  it. 

This  ftrong  attractive  power  of  water, 
while  it  mews  how  much  the  immediate 
banks  ought  to  be  fiudied,  fuggefts,  like- 
wife,  another  confi deration,  with  regard  to 
its  pofrtion  in  the  general  view  from  the 
houfe.  In  places  where  the  views  are  con- 
fined to  the  nearer  object,  the  water  (as  at 
Blenheim)  frequently  occupies  a  very  com? 
fiderable  portion  of  the  fcenery,  and  mixes 

with 
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v,  ith  almoft  every  part  of  it.  But  where,  from 
a  high  Ration,  the  eye  furveys  a  more  extend- 
ed country,  the  appearance  of  water  which 
may  he  produced  by  art,  hears  no  proportion 
to  that  extent,  though  it  may  greatly  enliven 
parts  of  it.  In  fuch  fituations,  therefore, 
the  placing  of  the  water  ought  very  much 
to  be  guided  by  the  objects,  (both  the  near 
and  diftant  ones,)  to  which  it  will  ferve  as  a 
fort  of  focus.  It  may  happen,  for  inftance, 
that  the  parts  which  would  be  molt  eafily 
floated,  are  placed  amidft  open  common 
fields,  or  amidft  hedges  without  tree:,  or, 
what  is  worfe,  with  ftripped  elms,  or  pol- 
lard willows ;  that  they  are  backed  by  hills 
of  bad  fhape:,  arid  divided  by  fquare  map- 
like endofures.  A  piece  of  water  in  that 
fituation  would  infallibly  draw  the  attention 
towards  thofe  objects,  which  otherwife 
might  have  efcaped  notice;  and  the  eye, 
though  it  might  be  hurt  by  them,  will  ftill 

be 
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be  forced  towards  that  part:  for  our  eyes, 
like  moths,  will  always  be  attracted  by  light, 
and  no  experience  can  prevent  them  from 
returning  to  it.  On  that  account,  the  por- 
tion of  water  can  never  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. If  the  fize  of  it  be  confiderable, 
and  the  objects  in  that  direction  ugly,  or  un- 
interefting,  it  will  make  their  defects  more 
eonfpicuous,  but  by  no  means  compenfate 
thofe  defects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fmall- 
eft  appearance  of  water,  a  mere  light  in  the 
landfcape,  may  anfwer  a  very  effential  pur- 
pofe — that  of  leading  the  attention  to  thofe 
parts  which  are  moft  worthy  of  notice:  and, 
therefore,  wherever  there  are  the  happier! 
groups  of  trees,  or  buildings,  the  richefl 
diftances,  the  moft  pleating  boundaries  of 
hills,  or  mountains,  in  that  direction  the 
water,  if  poffible,  mould  be  placed,  fo  as 
blend  with  them  into  one  composition. 
It  will  then  ferve,  not  merely  as  a  brilliant 
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light  in  the  landfcape,  but  likewife  as  a  bond 
which  unites  all  thofe  parts  together ;  where- 
as, if  it  be  placed  at  a  diftance  from  them, 
the  eye  is  diftrac~fed  between  objects  which 
it  would  like  to  fix  upon,  and  a  fafcinating 
fplendour,  the  influence  of  which  it  cannot 
refifl. 

I  now  return  from  this  more  general  con- 
sideration, to  that  of  the  banks  of  watering 
flat;  and  where  alfo  the  ground  through 
which  it  is  to  be  made,  not  only  is  without  any 
variety  of  heights  and  breaks,  but  even  with- 
out any  thickets,  or  bufhes,  of  which  advan- 
tage might  be  taken,  for  the  purpofes  of  con- 
cealment and  of  naturalnefs.  By  what  means 
then  could  a  piece  of  water  be  formed  in  fuch 
a  fituation,  fo  as  to  be  interefting  in  itfelf, 
and  to  give  an  intereft  to  all  that  furrounds 
it?  I  fhall  in  this  enquiry  purfue fomething 
of  the  fame  method  I  have  already  taken, 
and  confider  how  a  natural  river,  according 

to 
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to  its  different  accompaniments,  might  look 
in  fuch  a  fituation.  Let  us,  therefore,  fup- 
pofe,  a  natural  river,  about  the  fize  of  the 
generality  of  artificial  ones,  to  pafs  flowly 
through  the  middle  of  a  large  flat  meadow, 
totally  without  trees  or  bufhes  of  any  kind ; 
but  having  the  part  of  its  banks  between 
the  general  level  of  the  grafs,  and  that  of  the 
water,  worn  and  broken  in  various  degrees. 
Such  a  river  would  certainly  have  very  few 
attractions,  but  ftill  the  banks  would  have 
fome  diverfity,  though  of  a  rude  and  unin- 
terefling  kind.  If  one  of  Mr.  Brown's  fol- 
lowers were  delired  to  drefs  fuch  a  fcene, 
he  would,  of  courfe,  dope  all  thofe  banks 
regularly  and  uniformly  to  the  edge  of  the 
water :  an  operation,  by  which  they  would 
lofe  indeed  their  rudenefs,  but  with  it,  all 
variety  of  furface.  Again,  the  banks  of  the 
natural  river  might  have  many  fliarp  angu- 
lar breaks,    and  fudden  turns,   which  not 

being 
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being  difguifed  and  foftened  by  trees  or 
bufhes,  would  give  a  harfhnefs  to  the  out- 
line. Thofe  of  Mr.  Brown's  improved  river, 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  moulded  into 
regular  curves,  equally  undifguifed ;  which 
would,  therefore,  appear  in  all  their  infipid 
famenefs :  and  this,  I  think,  is  a  fair  pa- 
rallel between  one  of  nature's  worft  ri- 
vers, and  the  belt  of  Mr.  Brown's.  Such, 
then,  would  be  their  refpeclive  appear- 
ance when  naked  and  undifguifed;  but 
what  would  it  be,  if  two  fuch  banks  were 
left  to  grow  wild  for  fome  years,  and  the 
wood  which  might  fpring  up,  preferved 
from  cattle?  In  the  irregular  bank,  the 
abruptneffes  and  fharp  turns  would  in  fome 
places  be  concealed  or  difguifed  by  boughs 
hanging  over  them  from  above;  in  others, 
by  bufhes  and  underwood  fhooting  upwards 
from  the  middle  and'  lower  parts,  or  from 
heaps   of    the    fallen   mould :    they   would 

therefore 
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therefore  occafion  great  variety  and  intri- 
cacy, while  their  original  crudenefs  and  de- 
formity would  be  hidden;  but  in  the  other, 
the  regularity  of  the  curves,  and  the  mono- 
tony of  the  flopes,  would  always  be  per- 
ceived; and  this  difference  between  them 
would  be  vifible,  even  if  both  banks  were 
covered  with  wood.  It  may,  likewife,  be 
obferved,  that  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  improver 
might  eafily  give  fmoothnefs  to  any  parts  of 
the  rough  bank,  on  which  he  wifhed  to 
imprefs  that  chara6ter,  and  thereby  aug- 
ment the  general  variety;  but  he  would 
find  it  much  more  difficult  to  break  the  in- 
veterate famenefs  of  the  other. 

To  take  it  again  in  another  light ;  fuppofe 
that  in  the  fame  level  country,  the  windows 
of  the  houfe  looked  down  the  reach  of  a 
natural  river,  both  the  banks  of  which  were 
completely  fringed  with  fiouri filing  trees 
and  underwood;  the  ground  on  each  fide 
being  a  flat  meadow  as  before.     This  total 

vol.  n.  f  fringe. 
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fringe,  though  in  many  refpecls  very  beau- 
tiful, the  owner  might  think  too  uniform 
and  abfolute  a  fcreen.  He  therefore  would 
obferve  what  parts  of  it  fhould  be  thinned, 
or  cut  down,  in  order  to  let  in  the  raoft 
interefting  circumftances  of  the  ground  be- 
hind, whether  trees,  buildings,  diftant  hills, 
or  other  objecls;  he  might  in  fome  places 
fmooth  and  flope  the  banks,  though  not  in 
too  gardener-like  a  ftyle ;  and  in  others,  al- 
low the  trees  he  had  cut  down  to  fpring  up 
again,  as  a  prefent  rich  covering,,  which 
might  afterwards  be  thinned  and  grouped 
at  pleafure.  In  examining  the  banks  on 
which  this  fringe  was  growing,  he  might 
perhaps  find  that  fome  parts  of  it,  from 
whatever  caufe,  whether  of  foil  having  been 
thrown  up,  or  from  original  formation,  were 
higher  than  the  reft ;  and  thefe  rifings,  he 
might  find,  not  only  produced  a  pleafing  vari- 
ety when  feen  from  the  river,  but  likewife  made 
a  rich  and  varied  termination  in  the  view 

from 
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from  the  meadow  towards  the  water.  Would 
he  in  fiich  a  cafe  have  a  thought  of  cleftroy- 
ing  the  rifings,  of  grubbing  up  the  wood, 
and  levelling  the  ground,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  every  where  the  level  of  the  meadow  ? 
— Infearchingamidft  the  thick  underwood, 
he  might  find  large  roots  of  trees,  which 
projected  over  the  water,  fupporting  the 
mould  above  and  behind  them;  while  the 
water  had  warned  away  that  below,  and 
formed  a  deep  hollow  beneath.  By  partially 
clearing  away  fome  of  the  boughs  which 
concealed  thefe  roots,  he  might  give  to  the 
recedes  below  them  a  ftill  greater  appearance 
of  depth,  and  lead  the  eye  towards  their 
dark  fhadows.*  Were  he  to  find  any  large 
Hones  in  the  banks,  or  below  them  near  the 
water  edge  (and  fuch  are  not  unfrequently 

*  Were  there  no  other  objection  to  Mr.  Brown's  pieces  of 
made-water,  than  that  they  had  no  deep  fhadows,  that  would 
alone  be  a  fufficient  condemnation.  I  will  not  truft  myfelf  to 
fpeak  of  their  effects;  it  would  lead  me  too  far  from  the  pre- 
sent fubject. 
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to  be  found  even  in  flat  fituations,)  he  would 
hardly  think  of  enquiring  how  they  came 
there,  and  whether  they  belonged  originally 
to  the  foil,  but  confider  only  how  he  could 
profit  by  them,  or  by  any  other  circum-. 
fiances  which  might  produce  effect  and  va- 
riety, without  any  manifeft  abfurdity,  or 
unnaturalnefs. 

If,  then,  it  be  acknowledged  that  thefe 
varieties  do  conftitute  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal charms  of  natural  rivers  ;  if,  where 
they  exift,  are  happily  difpofed,  and  mixed 
with  verdure  and  fmoothnefs,  not  only 
the  river  itfelf  is  beautiful,  but  the  whole 
country  from  its  influence  feems.to  par- 
take of  that  character ;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  there  is  a  total  want  of  them, 
there  muft  be  total  monotony,— ^what  fhould 
prevent  us  from  endeavouring  to  imitate 
that  which  is  at  the  fame  time  molt  natural 
and  molt  delightful,  inflead  of  making 
fomething,   which  has  no  type  in  nature, 

and 
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and  ought  to  have  none  in  art?  Can  it  be 
faid  that  there  is  any  real  difficulty  in  exe- 
cuting any  part  of  what  I  have  defcribed,  or 
indeed  much  more  than  I  have  mentioned  ? 
I  fay  in  executing,  for  difficulty  there  cer- 
tainly is  in  planning  and  directing  what  is 
to  be  a  principal  feature  in  a  real  land- 
scape. 

I  have  now  very  fully  explained  my  ideas 
with  refpect  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
banks  of  water  may  be  prepared,  fo  that  time 
and  accident  may  produce  in  them  thofe  vari- 
eties and  breaks,  which,  when  properly  ac- 
companied, are  fo  much  admired  by  painters. 
I  have  likewife  fhewn  how  other  circum- 
ftances,  ufually  called  picturefque,  fuch  as 
rocks,  Hones,  trunks  and  roots  of  trees,  &c. 
may  be  added  to  them,  and  how  they  may  be 
blended  with  what  is  fmooth  and  undulat- 
ing. The  lafl  fmilhing,  that  which  gives 
richnefs,  variety,  effect,  and  connection  to 
f  3  the 
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the  whole ;  that  which  adds  a  charm  to  all 
other  varieties,  and  which  alone,  when  ju- 
dicioufly  managed,  will  in  a  great  degree 
compenfate  their  abfence,  is  planting.  The 
connection,  and  partial  concealment  arifing 
from  wood,  which  are  fo  neceffary  and  in- 
terefting  in  every  part  of  landfcape,  are 
peculiarly  fo  in  the  banks  of  water;  but  the 
degree  of  concealment  which  is  required  for 
the  purpofe  of  foftening  rudenefs,  or  dif- 
guifmg  monotony,  cannot  well  be  effected 
without  a  large  proportion  of  trees  of  a  lower 
growth.  Although  I  have  dwelt  fo  much  on 
this  fubjecl:  in  a  former  part,*  1  fhall  have 
occafion  not  only  to  apply  what  I  have  there 
faid  to  the  particular  points  I  am  now  dif- 
cuffmg,  but  alfo  ftill  farther  to  enlarge 
upon  it. 

In  forming  the  banks  of  artificial  water 

*  Effay  on  the  Pi&urefque,  page  227  of  the  nrft  Edition,  and 
309  of  the  feeond. 

through 
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through  a  flat  piece  of  ground,  thofe  who 
abfolutely  condemn  Mr.  Brown's  regular 
curves  and  flopes,  might  full  widely  differ 
from  each  other  as  to  the  degree,  and  the 
fort  of  variety  that  could  with  propriety  be 
introduced.  One  improver  might  like  every 
kind  of  enrichment,  even  in  fuch  a  fituation ; 
another  only  fome  variation  in  the  height  of 
the  banks :  a  third,  again,  might  think  that 
any  fuch  variation  of  the  ground  itfelf  would 
not  accord  with  the  fla.tnefs  of  the  fur- 
rounding  country;  and  fo  long  as  artifi- 
cial monotony  and  baldnefs  are  exclud- 
ed, each  of  thefe  ftyles  may  have  its  merits 
and  its  beauties.  But  the  improver  who 
was  leafl  fond  of  variety,  and  who  ob- 
jected to  any  difference  of  height  in  the 
banks  themfelves,  might  flill  wifh  to  break 
and  conceal  their  uniformity  by  means  of 
wood :  were  he,  however,  to  plant  foreft  trees 
alone,  at  the  diflance  they  ought  to  remain 
f  4  when 
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when  full  grown,  they  would  for  many 
years  look  poor  and  fcattered ;  and  were  he 
to  plant  a  number  of  them  together,  they 
would,  if  left  thick,  as  they  ufually  are,  be 
drawn  up  to  poles,  and  the  famenefs  of  the 
ground  beyond  them  would  be  feen  between 
their  fiems.  Should  he  cut  many  of  them 
down,  and  let  the  underwood  grow,  Hill 
that  method  (though  a  very  good  one) 
would  not  in  fome  refpecls  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  fo  well  as  a  mixture  of  fuch  plants  as  by 
nature  are  apt  to  grow  bufhy:  for  the  un- 
derwood of  foreil  trees  would  in  a  few  years 
grow  tall  and  bare;  would  require  to  be 
again  cut  down,  again  to  be  guarded  from 
animals;  whereas  thorns,  hollies,  &c.  con- 
tinue thick  and  bufhy,  and,  what  is  of  great 
confequence,  always  fubordinate  to  the 
higher  growths.  Befides,  when  forefl  trees 
only  are  planted,  they  are  feldom  thinned 
in  a  fufficient  degree.  Every  planter  has  felt, 

when 
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when  three  or  four  oaks,  beeches,  or  chef- 
nuts,  all  healthy  and  beautiful,  are  growing 
near  each  other,  how  painful  it  is  to  deter- 
mine which  to  leave,  and  which  to  cut 
down ;  fo  much  fo,  that  in  fpite  of  convic- 
tion they  generally  are  all  left  to  fpoil  each 
other :  but  in  the  method  of  planting  that  I 
have  advifed,  mould  any  one  of  them  be  to- 
tally furrounded  by  thorns,  elders,  junipers, 
&c.  and  mould  they  be  all  left  together  in 
a  mafs,  the  injury  arifing  from  fuch  neglect 
would  comparatively  be  immaterial.  If  a 
mixture  of  low  bufhy  plants  will  effectually 
difguife  a  level  furface,  it  is  no  lefs  requifite 
where  any  rifmgs  are  artificially  made  in  the 
bank;  for  the  crude  manifeft  attempt  at 
artificial  variety,  is  much  worfe  than  natural 
unaffected  famenefs;  and,  laftly,  where 
roots  and  fiones  are  placed  for  picturefque 
effect,  a  difguife  of  low,  bufhy,  and  trailing 
plants,  is  fiill  more  neceffary. 

Put  the  advantage  of  this  method  of  plant- 
ing 
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ing  extends  much  farther  than  the  immediate 
banks;  and  as  the  character  of  water,  (confi- 
dered  as  part  of  a  compofition)  is  very  much 
affected  by  all  the  grounds  which  furround 
it,  and  with  which  it  can  be  combined  into 
the  fame  landfcape,  fome  additional  remarks 
on  the  planting  of  fuch  grounds  may  not  be 
improper  in  this  place :  Indeed,  as  the  prin- 
cipal change  in  all  places  is  made  by  means 
of  planting,  the  fuperiority  of  this  method 
can  hardly  be  placed  in  too  many  points  of 
view.  Should  then  the  ground  on  each  fide 
of  the  water  be  either  flat,  or,  what  perhaps 
is  fcarcely  lefs  unvaried,  uniformly  Hoping, 
ftill  a  great  degree  of  variety  and  intricacy 
may  be  given  to  it,  by  means  of  the  flyle  of 
planting  I  have  juft  mentioned.  There  are, 
for  inflance,  many  parts  of  forefts,  quite 
flat,  yet  full  of  intricacy  and  variety :  from 
what  caufe  ?  certainly  from  the  mixture  of 
thorns,  yews,  hollies,  hazles,  &c.  with  the 
larger  trees;  thefe  form  thickets,  which  often 

fo 
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fo  varioufly  crofs  behind  each  other,  that 
the  lawns  among  them  are  bounded,  yet  no 
one  can  afcertain  the  lines  of  the  boundary ; 
the  eye  is  limited,  yet  appears  to  be  free 
and  unconfined,  and  wanders  into  the  open- 
ings of  the  thickets  themfelves,  and  thofe 
between  them.  Contrail:  all  this  with  a 
lawn  of  Mr.  Brown's;  the  uncertain  and 
perpetually  varying  boundary  of  the  one, 
with  the  regular  line  of  the  plantation,  or 
belt  that  hems  in  the  other:  contrail  the 
thickets  themfelves,  each  a  model  of  intri- 
cacy and  variety,  with  the  clump  of  large 
trees  only,  as  perfect  a  model  of  baldnefs 
and  monotony.  By  planting  a  mixture  of 
the  different  growths,  fometimes  in  large 
extended  plantations,  to  be  feparated  after- 
wards into  groups  and  thickets,  with  various 
inlets  and  openings ;  fometimes  in  fmaller 
mafles,  arranging  them  fo  as  to  crofs,  and 
as  it  were  to  lap  over  each  other,  with  paf- 
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fages  of  various  breadths  between  them, — 
the  variety  of  foreft  lawns  might  be  given 
to  thofe  near  a  houfe,  yet  the  neatnefs  of  a 
dreffed  lawn  be  preferved;  and  water  fo 
backed,  would  not  need  a  continued  fringe, 
for  the  purpofe  of  concealing  what  was  be- 
hind. Such  future  groups  and  thickets, 
(as  they  mult  be  prepared  by  being  dug 
and  fenced,)  will  at  firfl  look  heavy  and 
formal,  but  the  circmnftance  of  the  different 
growths,  is  a  fure  preservative  againft  the 
incurable  famenefs,  and  infulated  appear- 
ance of  clumps,  as  they  are  ufually  planted 
and  left. 

The  fame  reflection,  which  before  occur- 
red in  defcribing  the  immediate  banks,  again 
occurs  on  a  more  extended  fcale ;  namely, 
that  this  method,  which  can  give  fuch  di- 
verfity  to  unvaried  ground,  is,  if  poflible, 
Hill  more  ufeful  where  there  are  flight  in- 
equalities in  the  midft  of  a  large  fpace  of 

lawn . 
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lawn.  A  few  foreft  trees  placed  on  fuch 
fmall  fwellings,  look  meagre,  and  fcattered ; 
a  number  of  them  heavy  and  uniform ;  and 
neither  of  them  mark  or  accord  with  the 
character  of  thofe  lefTer  rifings:  but  the 
lower  and  more  bufhy  plants,  both  agree 
with  the  fize  of  fuch  fwellings  of  ground, 
and  humour  and  characterize  their  undula- 
tions ;  while  a  few  of  the  larger  trees  mixed 
with  them,  give  variety  and  confequence  to 
the  general  outline.  Thefe  maffive,  yet  di- 
verfified  plantations,  form  divifions  and  com- 
partments, on  which  the  eye  can  dwell  with 
pleafure;  they  vary,  without  fluffing  up, 
the  large  uninterefting  fpaces  of  which  lawns 
and  parks  are  too  often  compofed,  and  from 
which  arifes  that  bare  and  meagre  famenefs, 
fo  oppofite  to  the  richnefs  and  diverfity  of 
many  of  the  foreft  lawns. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  faid,  that  thickets, 
though  very  proper  in  fore  its,  and,  perhaps, 

in 
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in  parks,  are  not  in  character  with  a  lawn, 
or  with  fuch  drefled  ground  as  artificial  wa- 
ter is  generally  made  in.  This  opinion  I 
wilh  to  examine ;  for  the  notion  that  a  lawn, 
or  any  meadow,  or  pafture  ground  near  the 
houfe,  ought  to  be  kept  quite  open  and  clear 
from  any  kind  of  thickets,  has  been  one  very 
principal  caufe  of  the  barenefs  I  have  fo 
often  had  occafion  to  cenfure.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  firft  idea  of  a  lawn  may 
have  arifen  from  the  openings  of  various 
fizes  which  are  found  in  forefts  and  old 
parks,  and  that  thefe  openings  were  the 
original  objecls  of  imitation;  in  copying 
which,  improvers  have  had  the  fame  degree 
of  fuccefs,  as  in  their  imitations  of  natural 
rivers,  and  from  the  fame  caufe, — that  of 
never  ftudying  their  models.  If  it  be  true, 
that  many  of  thefe  foreft  lawns  have  every 
variety  that  can  be  wifhed  for  in  the 
difpofition  of  their   boundaries,    in   their 

groups, 
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groups,  and  fingle  trees;  that  the  yews, 
thorns,  hollies,  &c.  produce  richnefs  and 
concealment,  and  often  (as  far  as  they  are 
concerned,)  a  very  dre fifed  appearance;  if 
the  larger  trees  add  loftinefs  and  grandeur, 
while  the  frequent  change  from  thickets,  to 
trees  and  bufhes,  either  fingle,  or  in  open 
groups,  no  lefs  produces  variety — what  is 
the  objection  to  making  fuch  fcenes  the 
principal  objects  of  ftudy  and  imitation, 
where  fimilar  effects  are  meant  to  be  created, 
and  where  they  certainly  would  be  admir- 
ed? Should  it  happen,  for  example,  that 
in  parts  of  the  rifmg  ground  of  a  highly 
drefifed  lawn,  groups  of  thorns  and  hollies 
were  mixed  with  the  oaks  and  beeches,  is 
there  any  one  with  the  leaft  tafte  for  natural 
beauties,  who  would  totally  extirpate  them, 
and  clear  round  all  the  larger  trees  ?  is  there 
any  one  who  would  not  delight  in  fuch  a 
mixture  ?  who  would  not  fhew  it,  as  one  of 

the 
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the  moft  pleafmg  objects  in  that  part  of  his 
place?  If  fo,  why  not  ftrive  to  create,  what 
we  fhould  be  proud  of,  if  placed  by  acci- 
dent ?  With  regard  to  thickets  not  being 
fuited  to  dreffed  fcenery,  I  will  afk,  what 
are  thofe  clumps  of  flirubs  and  trees  of 
different  growths,  which  at  Blenheim,  and 
other  places,  are  in  the  moft  polifhed  parts 
of  the  garden  ?  they  are  thickets  in  point  of 
concealment,  and  of  variety  in  the  outline  of 
the  fummit,  and  fo  far  they  differ  from  thofe 
clumps  which  are  planted  with  the  larger 
trees  only ;  their  difference  from  the  foreft 
thicket,  is,  that  they  are  chiefly  compofed 
of  exotics,  and  that,  from  the  original  line  of 
the  digging  being  preferved,  and  from  their 
never  having  been  thinned  by  means  of  cut- 
ting, or  of  the  bite  of  animals,' they  remain 
in  one  uniform  round  or  oval.  Were  fuch 
clumps  thinned,  and  inlets  made  by  a  judi- 
cious improver,  and  were  the  line  of  digging 

effaced, 
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effaced,  they  would  foon  have  the  variety  of 
foreft  thickets :  and  on  the  other  hand,  were 
a  foreft  thicket  dug  round,  planted  up,  and 
preferved,  it  would  foon  have  the  heavinefs 
and  formality  of  a  garden  clump.  The  foreft 
thicket  has,  therefore,  a  great  advantage  in 
point  of  variety,  and  playfulnefs  of  outline ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  mixture  of  oak  and  beech, 
with  yew,  thorn  and  holly,  (not  to  mention 
other  varieties,)  may  not  be  inferior  in  real 
beauty,  to  any  mixture  of  exotics.  What 
then  ought  to  be  the  difference  between  the 
foreft  thicket,  and  that  which  might  be  in- 
troduced in  a  lawn  ?  Exactly  the  difference 
which  characterizes  the  two  fcenes.  The 
one  is  wild,  rough,  and  neglected :  the  other 
fmooth  and  cultivated.  In  the  lawn,  there- 
fore, brambles,  and  briars  that  crawl  on  the 
furface,*   and   whatever  gives  a  rude  and 

neglected 

*  I  have  confined  my  remark  to  thofe  plants  which  crawl  on 

the  furface,  as  it  is  from  that  circumftance  that  they  have  a  rude 
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neglecled  look,  fhould  be  extirpated  and  the 
grafs  encouraged ;  and  by  fuch  means,  rich- 
nefs,  variety,  and  concealment,  may  be  cre- 
ated, or  preferved,  while  the  rude,  entangled 
look  of  a  brake  is  deftroyed.     But  even  if 
it  were  a  fettled  point,  that  nothing  but  tim- 
ber trees  ought  to  have  place  in  a  lawn,  ftill 
the  befl  method  of  raifing  them,  fo  as  to 
produce  prefent  effecl:  without  future  in- 
jury, would  be  to  mix  a  large  proportion  of 
the  lower  growths,  till  the  timber  trees  were 
grown  to  a  fufficient  fize;  and  then — if  he 
who  fhould  then  view  their  effecl:  altogether 
could  give  fuch  an  order — every  thing  round 
them  might  be  cleared. 


and  negle&ed  appearance ;  however,  they  may  fuit  the  painter 
as  a  fore-ground.  But  where  any  flexible  plants  have  climbed 
up  trees,  they  are  highly  ornamental,  nor  can  any  thing  be 
richer  or  gayer,  than  wild  rofes,  or  clutters  of  berries,  inter- 
mixed with  foliage,  and  hanging  from  it  in  fefioons.  Then  as 
the  grafs  may  be  kept  neat  about  their  ftems,  they  do  not 
give  the  idea  of  flovenly  neglect. 

In 
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In  fpeaking  of  artificial  hillocks,*  I  have 
confined  myfelf  to  thofe  which  might  be 
made  on  the  immediate  banks  of  water. 
It  would  certainly  be  much  more  hazard- 
ous to  try  fuch  an  experiment  on  a  more 
extended  furface :  ftill,  I  think,  that  where 
a  great  deal  is  to  be  dug  out,  in  order  to 
make  the  water, — where  there  is  more 
earth  than  is  wanting  for  the  head, — and 
where  the  ground  is  unvaried, — fuch  ar- 
tificial rifings  might  be  made  with  good  ef- 
fect, and  without  appearing  unnatural.  I 
judge,  in  fome  degree,  from  what  I  have 
feen :  it  fometimes  happens  in  ftony  arable 

*  The  word  hillock,  is,  I  believe,  in  general  confined  to  na- 
tural fwellings  of  ground.  I  have,  however,  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Mafon  for  uiing  it  in  this  fenfe,  even  without  the  addition 
of  the  word  artificial.  In  the  fecond  book  of  the  Englifh  Gar- 
den, where  he  is  giving  infiructions  how  a  flat  fcene  may  be 
improved,  he  obferves  that  the  genius  of  fuch  a  fcene  may  be 
"lifted  from  his  dreary  couch"  by 

"  Pillowing  his  head  with  fwelling  hillocks  green." 
My  infiructions  have  tire  fame  tendency,  though  delivered  in 
humbler  language. 

g  s  grounds, 
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grounds,  that  the  ftones,  with  clods  of  earthy 
weeds,  and  rubbilh,  have  been  heaped  up 
at  different  times,  and  have  formed  irregular 
hillocks,  which,  being  unfit  for  cultivation, 
remain  untouched ;  and  trees,  bufhes,  fern, 
and  gorfe,  fpring  up  in  many  parts  of  them. 
Thefe  hillocks  are  artificial :  but  not  being 
intended  for  beauty,  they  are  neither  arti- 
ficially formed,  nor  planted;  and  confe- 
quently  have  the  perfect  appearance  of  being 
natural.  I  have  often  been  (truck  with  the 
great  richnefs  of  fuch  banks  at  a  confider- 
able  diftance,  and  from  a  number  of  points ; 
and  have  been  furprizecl  on  examining  them, 
to  find  how  flight  a  rife  of  ground,  when 
planted  by  the  hand  of  nature,  feemed  to 
elevate,  and  give  confequence  to  that  part : 
I  have  been  quite  deceived  in  regard  to  their 
depth,  have  gone  round  them,  and  though 
undeceived  as  to  the  reality,  lull  obferved 
with  pleafure  the  fame  appearance.     Such 
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is  the  effecl  of  thefe  artlefs  plantations,  the 
fruits  of  accident,  but  which  it  would  be  the 
perfection  of  defign  to  imitate.  Art  generally 
oppofes  either  a  uniformly  thick,  and  there- 
fore a  fufpected  fcreen,  or  one,  which  (to 
ufe  Milton's  language),  is  thin  with  exceffive 
thicknefs,*  and  through  which,  the  ground 
behind  is  unpleafantly  difcovered;  but  in 
thefe  works  of  accident,  the  many  partial 
openings  and  inlets  feem  to  invite  the  eye, 
while  fomething  flill  prevents  it  from  pene- 
trating too  far  into  their  receffes.  Many 
different  hillocks  have  been  raifed  by  art, 
in  various  ways,  and  for  various  purpofes : 
fome  of  them  without  any  connection  with 
the  furrounding  land;  yet  ftill,  when  en- 
riched and  difguifed  by  wild,  irregular  ve- 
getation, they  have,  in  almofl  every  in- 
ftance,  fomething  in  their  appearance,  which 
few  would  wifh  to  part  with.  There  are  often 
broad  and  high  ridges,   where  meers   and 

*  "  Dark  with  exceffive  bright."  Paradife  Loft,  book  3. 1.  380. 

g  3  hedge- 
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hedge-rows  have  heen,  that  interrupt  the 
natural  flow  of  the  ground,  but  which  under 
fimilar  circum fiances  have  an  equally  good 
effect :  and  I  have  particularly  obferved  mea- 
dows near  rivers,  uniformly  furrounded  with 
4>anks  of  that  kind,  which  yet  formed  the 
molt  finking  and  pleafmg  features  in  the 
whole  landfcape. 

All  thefe  circum fiances  might  certainly 
be  imitated,  and  improved  upon  without 
difficulty;  and  it  is  no  lefs  certain  that  the 
fimplefl  execution  of  any  of  the  banks  which 
I  have  defcribed,  would  be  a  very  effential 
improvement  to  the  fides  of  many  pieces  of 
made  water.  I  am  very  far,  however,  from 
recommending  frequent  and  wanton  at- 
tempts  to  change  the  furface  of  ground,  as 
I  hold  them  to  be  very  dangerous  on  many 
accounts:  for  befides  the  danger  of  their 
having  an  unnatural  character,  if  not  judi- 
cioufly  managed,  heaps  of  earth  might  fome- 
times  affect  the  drainage  of  the  land ;  a  point 
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of  equal  confequence  both  to  beauty  and 
profit :  but  I  wifhed  to  Ihew  by  what  means 
the  different  varieties  in  ground,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  abrupt  or  gradual,  con- 
nected or  disjoined,  may  at  once  be  dif- 
guifed,  and  fet  off  to  the  greateft  advantage. 
I  wifhed  alfo  to  fuggeft,  that  when  a  quan- 
tity of  mould  muft  fomehow  be  difpofed  of, 
it  had  better  be  employed  in  creating,  and 
encreafmg  variety,  than  (according  to  the 
ufual  praclice)  in  deftroying  that  which 
does  exift,  by  filling  up  all  inequalities,  with- 
out diftinclion,  and  reducing  the  whole  to 
the  flricfefl  and  fliffeft  monotony.* 

It 

*  The  folly  of  attempting  to  create  variety  and  picturefque 
effect,  by  means  of  fingle  objects,  without  connection,  or  con- 
gruity,  is  very  pointedly  ridiculed  by  the  Abbe  de  Lille,  in  his 
poem  on  Gardens.  The  two  lines,  like  moft  of  his  verfes, 
are  eafily  retained,  and  will  be  recollected  with  equal  plea- 
fure  and  profit — 

Et  dans  un  fol  egal,  un  humble  monticule 
Vent  etre  pittorefque,  et  ne'ft  que  ridicule. 
All  that  I  have  faid,  will  ferve  to  ftrengthen,  not  to  counteract, 
the  force  of  that  juft  fatire,  and  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded ;  for  I  have  fhewn  the  method,  by  which  connection 
may  be  reftored,  and  incongruity  veiled  and  difguifed,  even 
G  4  where 
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It  may  naturally  be  expected,  that  having 
entered  into  fo  much  detail  with  refpecl  to 
the  banks  of  artificial  lakes  and  rivers,  I 
Ihould  fay  fomething  of  their  general  fhapes. 
Wherever  a  piece  of  water  is  principally  to 
be  made  by  floating  the  lower  ground,  the 
water  itfelf  will  in  many  parts  take  the  belt 
of  all  pofiible  forms ;  and  will  always  give 
the  beft  indications  in  what  other  parts, 
and  in  what  degrees,  alterations  and  en- 
largements fhould  be  made.  In  one  opinion 
I  am  more  and  more  confirmed;  namely, 
that  the  character  of  a  lake,  and  not  that 
of  a  river,  fhould  in  moil  cafes  be  the 
object  of  imitation.  A  lake  admits  of  bays 
and  inlets  in  every  direction ;  and  where  the 
fcene  is -confined,  every  fource  of  variety 
fhould  be  fought  after.  A 'lake  is  a  whole, 
and  that  whole,  upon  a  fmaller  fcale,  may 
be  completely  imitated :  but  of  a  river,  only 

where  mch  hillocks  had  been  formed,  as  never  ought  to  be 
formed  for  beauty;  and  by  which  they  may  in  a  great  degree 
be  united  with  the  reft  of  the  landfcape. 

one 
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one  or  two  reaches  can  be  imitated ;  and 
then  it  rauft  flop.     Now  one  of  the  charms 
of  a  river,  befides  the  real  beauty  of  each 
particular  fcene,  is  the  idea  of  continuance, 
Of  fucceffion ;  that  idea,  that  hope  and  ex- 
pectation, give  an  intereil  to  the  fcenery  of 
a  river  confidered  generally,  though  many 
parts  taken  lingly  may  be    uninterefting. 
Bays,  inlets,  and  promontories  form  a  prin- 
cipal beauty  in  lakes,  but  they  would  coun- 
teract that   idea  of  continued  motion  and 
progrefs,   with  which   continuity  of  banks 
fo  well  accords ;  and  even  where,  for  a  cer- 
tain fpace,  a  river  becomes  ftagnant,  (the 
only -part  which 'art  can  properly  imitate) 
ftill  we  retain  the  knowledge,  and,  in  fome 
degree,  perceive  the  effect  of  its  real  pro- 
greffion.     But  where  we  know  that  no  mo- 
tion, no  progreffion,   exifl  in  any  part,  it 
furely  is  right  to  compenfate  the  want  of 
thofe  qualities,  by  others  which  we  can  com- 
mand,   and  which  are  fo  much  in  unifon 

with 


with  the  character  of  flill  water ;  for  thofe 
lakes  which  are  moft  admired  by  painters, 
are  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  intricacy 
of  their  fhores. 

Excellent  hints  with  regard  to  the  general 
forms  of  lakes,  might  be  taken  from  pools 
on  a  fcale  fo  very  diminutive,  as  to  excite 
the    ridicule   of  thofe   who  attend  to  fize 
only,  and  not  to  character.     But  as  Gainf- 
borough  ufed  to  bring  home  roots,  flones, 
and   moifes,   from  which  he  formed,    and 
then  itudied  fore-grounds  in  miniature ;  and 
as  Leonardo  da  Vinci  advifed  painters  to 
enrich  and  vary  their  conceptions  by  attend- 
ing to  flains  and  breaks  in  old  walls,  that  is, 
to  the  lucky  effects  and  combinations  which 
in  the  meaneft  objects  are  produced  by  ac- 
cident and  neglect, — I  may  Venture  to  re- 
commend many  of  the  pools  in  old  gravel 
pits  on  heathy  commons,  as  affording  moll 
ufeful  ftudies  in  this  branch  of  landfcape- 
gardening.    Such  lakes  in  miniature  lirongly 

point 
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point  out  the  effecl  of  accident  and  negleel, 
in  creating  varied  and  picturefque  compofi- 
tions,  with  the  advantages  that  might  be 
taken  of  fuch  accidents ;  and  they,  likewife, 
fhew,  what  is  by  no  means  the  lead  inftruc- 
tive  part,  the  procefs  by  which  fuch  forms 
and  compofitions  are  undefignedly  produced. 
The  manner  in  which  thefe  pits  are  formed, 
feems  to  be  nearly  this.  After  a  certain 
quantity  of  gravel  has  been  dug  out,  and  it 
becomes  lefs  plentiful,  the  workmen  very 
naturally  purfue  it  wherever  it  appears ;  leav- 
ing heaps  of  mere  mould  in  the  middle,  and 
projections  of  it  on  the  fides :  and  as  they 
want  the  gravel  and  not  the  furface,  they 
pick  it  from  under  the  turf,  which  by  that 
procefs  is  undermined,  and  falls  in,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  and  in  various  breaks. 
Sometimes  the  turf  and  the  upper  mould 
are  taken  off,  in  order  to  get  at  the  gravel 
which  lies  beneath,  and  are  caft  upon  the 
furface  of  another  part,  the  height  of  which 

is 
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is  confequently  raifed  above  the  general 
level;  while  in  places  where  roads  had 
been  made  to  carry  out  the  gravel,  the 
ground  is  proportionably  low,  and  the  de- 
fcent  gradual.  By  means  of  thefe  ope- 
rations, in  which  no  idea  of  beauty  or  pic- 
turefque  compofition  was  ever  thought  of, 
all  the  varieties  of  fmooth  turf,  of  broken 
ground,  of  coves,  inlets,  projections,  iflands, 
are  often  formed ;  while  heath,  broom,  furze, 
and  low  bullies,  which  vary  the  fummit,  are 
in  proportion  to  the  fcale  of  the  whole :  and 
that  whole  is  a  lake  in  miniature,  of  tranf- 
parent  water,  furrounded  by  the  moil  va- 
ried banks.  I  have  often  thought,  that  if 
fuch  a  gravel  pit  with  clear  water  were  near 
a  houfe,  the  banks  of  it  might,  with  great 
propriety  and  effect,  be  drefled  with  kal- 
meas,  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  andromedas, 
without  any  ihrub  too  large  for  its  fcale ; 
and  that  fo  beautiful  a  lake  in  miniature 
might  be  made,  with  every  thing  in  fuch 

exacl 
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exact  proportion,  as  to  prefent  no  bad  image 
of  what  one  might  fuppofe  to  be  a  full-fized 
lake  in  Liliput. 

But  there  are  likewife  other  pools  on 
a  fcale  equally  diminutive,,  the  character  of 
which  forms  a  fmgular  contrail  to  fuch 
as  I  have  jufi  mentioned:  for  as  in  thofe 
a  great  part  of  the  beauty  arifes  from  the 
proportion  between  the  fize  of  the  water  and 
that  of  its  accompaniments ;  fo  in  the  others, 
the  finking  effecT:  is  produced  by  their  dif- 
proportion.  Thefe  lafl  are  found  in  foreffo, 
and  in  woody  commons,  where  the  ground 
is  bold  and  unequal.  In  fuch  places  it  often 
happens  that  a  high  broken  bank  enriched 
with  wild  vegetation,  fometimes  with  a  An- 
gle tree  upon  it,  fometimes  with  a  group  of 
them,  hangs  over  a  fmall  pool  :*  in  a  fcene 
of  that  kind,  the  very  circumilance  of  the 

fmall- 


*  This  ftyle  of  fcenery  is  very  poetically  and  chara&erifii- 

callv 
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fmallnefs  of  the  water  gives  a  confequence 
to  the  objects  immediately  round  it,  which 
a  larger  expanfe  would  diminifh  in  propor- 
tion to  that  expanfe.  Another  great  fource 
of  effect  arifes  from  the  large  mafs  of  iha- 
dow,  which  from  the  overhanging  bank  and 
trees,  is  reflected  in  fo  fmall  a  mirror ;  and 
alfo  from  the  tints  of  vegetation,  of  broken 
foil,  and  of  the  Iky,  which  are  revived  in  it."* 

All 


eally  defcribed  by  Mr.  Mafon  in  the  firfl  book  of  his  Englifh 

Garden: 

Nature  here 
Has  with  her  living  colours  form'd  a  fcene 
Which  Ruyfdal  beft  might  rival — chryftal  lakes, 
O'er  which  the  giant  oak,  himfelf  a  grove, 
Flings  his  romantic  branches,  and  beholds 
His  reverend  image  in  the  expanfe  below. 

*  The  circumftance  of  tints  being  revived  by  means  of  wa- 
ter, is  little  attended  to  but  by  painters.  It  is  a  rule  in  their 
art,  that  no  tint  fhould  be  introduced  into  a  piclure,  without 
its  being  revived  again  in  other  places;  in  fhort,  that  it  fhould 
in  a  manner  echo  from  one  part  of  the  compofition  to  another, 
and  that  no  confiderable  part  fhould  be  without  it :  a  rule,  by 
no  means  founded  on  the  mere  practice  of  the  art,  but  on 
repeated  obfervations  of  the  molt  harmonious  combinations  in 
nature.    Now,  water,  by  repeating  not  only  the  brilliancy,  but 

the 
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All  thefe  circumftances  give  a  furprifing 
richnefs  and  harmony  to  every  thing  within 
the  field  of  vinon,  as  you  look  at  fuch  a 
compofition ;  the  water  being  as  it  were  the 
focus  in  which  that  richnefs  and  harmony 
are  concentered,  and  whence  they  again  feem 
to  expand  themfelves  on  all  that  furrounds 
it.  In  many  gentlemen's  places  there  are 
opportunities  of  producing  fuch  effects  of 
water  with  little  expence  or  difficulty,  in  no 


the  hue  of  the  iky,  acts  as  a  powerful  harmonizer  in  refpedt  to 
colour,  and  for  that  reafon  few  compoiitions  are  totally  without 
it.  A  fmall  quantity,  however,  will  anfwer  that  purpofe ;  often 
better  than  a  larger  expanfe,  the  brilliancy  of  which  might  be 
too  powerful  for  the  reft  of  the  picture.  This  will  account  for 
the  feemingly  infignificant  bits  of  water  that  we  fee  in  pictures, 
and  alfo  for  the  pleafure  which  lovers  of  painting  feel, 
when  after  viewing  any  natural  fcenery  deficient  in  that  re- 
fpecl,  they  catch  a  glimpfe  of  water,  however  trifling :  a  plea- 
fure which  arifes  not  merely  from  its  brilliancy,  but  alfo  from 
that  revival  and  renewal  of  colour,  by  means  of  which,  the 
beauty  and  harmony  of  the  whole  is  fo  greatly  augmented. 

Thefe  remarks  may  be  faid  to  belong  more  immediately  to 
the  art  of  painting;  but  whatever  tends  to  add  new  pleafures 
to  thole  which  we  already  receive  from  the  common  objects 
and  effects  of  nature,  cannot  be  foreign  to  the  purpofe  of  this 
work, 

part 
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part  of  which  a  good  imitation  of  a  lake  or 
river  on  a  large  fcale,  could  be  made  at  any 
expence.  There  are  hollows,  for  inftance, 
in  fequeftered  fpots,  partly  furrounded  by 
fuch  banks  as  I  have  defcribed,  which  might 
eafily  be  made  to  contain  water:  there  is 
often  a  frnall  ftream  near  fuch  a  fpot,  run- 
ning without  any  particular  beauty  in  its 
own  bed,  but  which,  by  an  eafy  change' in 
its  courfe,  might  be  made  to  fall  into  the 
hollow ;  and  thus  appear  to  be,  and  really 
become,  the  fource  of  the  Hill  water  be- 
neath. Thefe  eafy  and  cheap  improvements 
would  give  a  new  and  lively  intereft  to  the 
molt  interfiling  woodland  fcenery,  and 
would  afford  opportunities  of  trying  a  va- 
riety of  piclurefque  embelliihments. 

Some  of  the  moft  eminent1  painters,  not 
only  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemifh,  but  likewife 
of  the  Italian  fchool,  were  particularly  fond 
of  fcenes  of  this  kind ;  and  our  own  Gainf- 

borough. 
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borough,  of  whom  we  have  fo  much  reafon 
to  be  proud,  no  lefs  delighted  in  painting 
them.  The  efteem  of  fuch  artifts  is  very 
much  in  favour  of  the  fcenes  themfelves,  but 
the  principle,  on  which  they  give  fo  much 
pleafure  to  thofe  who  have  learnt  to  obferve 
effects  in  nature,  by  means  of  thofe  which 
are  expreffed  in  painting,  has  been  often 
difplayed  in  landfcapes  of  the  higheft  ftyle, 
and  where  the  fcenery  is  far  from  rude  ;* 

and 


*  A  very  finking  example  of  the  effect  of  this  principle  is 
difplayed  in  a  picture  of  the  greateft  of  all  landfcape-painters — 
Titian.  It  was  in  the  Orleans  collection,  and  reprefents  the 
bath  of  Diana,  with  the  ftory  of  Acteon.  The  figures,  which  are 
either  in?  or  clofeto  the  water,  bear  the  fame  kind  of  propor- 
tion to  its  lize,  as  a  tree  of  Ruyfdal,  or  Gainfborough,  does  to 
the  fmall  pool  over  which  it  hangs.  Many  of  the  fame  effects 
are  produced  by  the  disproportion  of  their  iize  to  that  of  the 
water,  by  their  nearnefs  to  it,  and  by  the  confequent  fulnefs  of 
their  ihadows,  and  brilliancy  of  their  reflexions.  The  richnefs, 
glow,  and  harmony  which  arife  from  thefe  circumftances,  and 
which,  from  the  revival  of  the  colours  interfperfed  in  various 
parts  of  the  picture,  feem  to  dii'fufe  themfelves  from  the  water 
over  the  whole  of  it,  are'fo  enchanting,  as  to  juftify  the  moft 
extravagant  encomiums  of  his  countrymen.  I  muft,  however, 
limit  this  affertion  to  his  landfcapes;  for  there  is  a  compliment 
VOL.  II.  H  in 
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and  t  am  glad  to  cite  fuch  great  and  vari- 
ous authorities,  for  paying  more  attention  to 
the  effecl  and  the  accompaniments,  than  to 
the  extent  of  water,  as  the  oppofite  idea  has 
univerfally  and  exclufively  prevailed. 

From  that  predominant  paflion  for  ex- 
tent, and  from  that  miferable,  undiftin- 
guifhing  tafle  for  continuity  of  furface,  many 
beautiful  little  pools,  in  the  molt  romantic 
parts  of  parks,  have  been  filled  up,  and  the 
ground  levelled ;  I  hope,  however,  that  fuch 
as  remain  may  efcape,  and  ferve  as  models 
for  others  that  will  be  made. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  hints  that 
may  be  taken  from  pools  in  old  gravel  pits 
on  flat  commons :  two  other  circumftances 


in. a  Venetian  book  to  one  of  his  figures,  winch  the  mofl  fan- 
guine  admirer  of  the  art  of  painting  cannot  quite  affent  to. 
After  praifmg  many  parts  of  a  famous  work  of  Titian  at  Venice, 
the  Venetian  author  fays,  "  at  the  bottom  of  the  fteps  is  an  old 
*'  woman  with  eggs — ajfai  piu  naturale  cbe  fe  fojfe  %>i<va — much 
"  more  natural  than  if  fhe  was  alive." 

have 
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have  particularly  ftruck  me  in  viewing  them : 
one,  that  variety  of  height  may  be  given  arti- 
ficially to  the  banks  of  water  in  a  flat,  pro- 
vided thofe  banks  be  fo  cloathed  with  vege- 
tation, as  to  prevent  the  ground  immediately 
behind  them  from  being  diftinguifhed.  The 
other,  that  in  many  cafes  the  character  of 
the  banks,  and  of  courfe  that  of  the  water, 
is  fpoiled,  in  confequence  of  the  very  ufual 
ambition  of  raifmg  the  level  of  the  water 
as  high  as  poflible,  without  any  attention  to 
the  varieties  in  the  ground  which  it  will 
cover;    for  had  any  conftant  fiream  been 
carried  into  one  of  thefe  pits,  the  ground 
made*  up  where  it  was  low,  and  the  water 
raifed  to  the  level  of  the  general  furface,  all 
the  variety  and  intricacy  would  have  been 
deftroyed.     This  accounts   for  the  mono- 
tony of  rivers  that  flow  through  a  conti- 
nued  plain,    and  near  to  the  top  of  their 
banks :    Where  rivers  defcend  from  a  hilly 
h  2  country 
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country  into  a  flat,  the  floods,  even  there, 
deepen  their  channels,  and  thereby  give 
rife  to  many  varieties,  which  never  can  exift 
where  the  flream  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
grafs ;?  and  this  fuggefts  to  me  a  remark  not 
unworthy  the  confideration  of  improvers: 
when  the  water  is  raifed  to  the  level  of  the 
general  furface,  you  can  only  vary  the  banks 
by  raijing  that  furface ;  but  when  the  water 
is  lefs  high,  you  can  vary  the  banks  by 
lowering,  as  well  as  by  raifing  them. 

I  (lands  in  artificial  water,  have,  in  many 
inftances,  been  fo  fhaped,  and  fo  placed5 
as  to  throw  a  ridicule  on  the  ufe  of  them : 


*  The  varieties  which  the  impetuous  motion  of  water  oc- 
casions, and  the  means  by  which  it  produces  them,  are  very 
diltinctly  marked  in  a  Poem  of  Macchiavelli,  called  Capitolo 
della  Fortuna. 

Come  un  torrente  rapido,  ch'al  tutto 

Superbo  e  fatto,  ogni  cofa  fracaffa 

Dovunque  aggiugne  il  fuo  corfo  per  tutto ; 

E  quefta  parte  accrefce,  e  quella  abbaffa, 

Varia  le  ripe,  varia  il  letto,  il  fondo, 

E  fa  tremar  la  terra  d'onde  paffa. 

but 


but  if  we  once  allowed  ourfelves  to  argue 
from  abufe,  they  would  not  be  the  only  pre- 
tended imitations  of  natural  objects,  that 
ought  to  be  condemned.  That  iflands  are 
often  beautiful  in  natural  fcenery,  and  in  a 
high  degree  productive  of  variety  and  in- 
tricacy, cannot  be  doubted;  and  if  it  be 
true,  that  thofe  parts  of  feas  and  large 
lakes  where  there  are  moft  iflands  (fuch  as 
the  entrance  of  Lake  Superior*  or  the  Archi- 
pelago) are  moll  admired  for  their  beauty-— 
and  if  the  manner  in  which  thofe  iflands 

*  As  the  iflands  in  Lake  Superior  are  not  as  yet  fo  celebrated 
as  thofe  in  the  Archipelago,  I  will  quote  a  paffage  concern- 
ing them,  from  Morfe's  American  Geography,  which,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  prefents  a  beautiful  picture,  fhews,  likewife, 
how  generally  thofe  circumftances,  on  which  I  have  dwelt, 
are  admired.  "  The  entrance  into  this  lake  from  the  Straits 
"  of  St.  Mary,  affords  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  profpefts  in  the 
"  world.  On  the  left  maybe  feen  many  beautiful  little  iflands, 
"  that  extend  a  confiderable  way  before  you  ;  and  on  the  right, 
"  an  agreeable  fucceffion  of  fmall  points  of  land  that  project 
"  a  little  way  into  the  water,  and  contribute,  with  the  iflands, 
"  to  render  this  delightful  bafon  calm,  and  fecure  from  thofe 
"  tempeftuous  winds,  by  which  the  adjoining  lake  is  frequently 
•<•'  troubled."    Morfe's  American  Geography,  p.  127. 

h  3  produce 


produce  that  beauty,  be  by  dividing,  con- 
cealing, and  di verifying,  what  is  too  open 
and  uniform, — the  fame  caufe  muft  produce 
the  fame  effect  in  all  water,  however  the 
fcale  may  be  diminifhed ;  the  fame  in  a  pool, 
or  a  gravel  pit,  as  in  an  ocean, 

1  (lands,  though  very  common  in  many 
rivers,  yet  feein,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay 
fo,)  more  perfectly  fuited  to  the  character  of 
lakes ;  and  as  far  as  there  is  any  truth  in 
this  idea,  it  is  in  favour  of  making  the  latter 
pur  models  for  artificial  pieces  of  water.  In 
all  of  them,  the  moll  difficult  parts  are  the 
two  extremities,  and  particularly  that  where 
the  dam  is  made;  which,  from  being  a  mere 
ridge  between  two  levels,  is  lefs  capable  of  be- 
ing varied,  to  any  degree,  by  bays  and  pro- 
jections, or  by  difference  of  height.  The  head, 
therefore,  muft,  in  general,  be  the  moft  for- 
mal and  iminterefting  part,  and  that  to  which 
a  break,  or  a'difguife  of  fome  kind,  is  moft 

neceffary ; 
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neceffary;   but  as  it  is  likewife  the   place 
where  the  water  is  commonly  the  deepeft, 
neither  a  projection  from  the  land,  nor  an 
ifland,  caneafilybemade  thereabouts.  There 
are  generally,  however,  fome  fh allow  parts 
at  a  fufficient  diftance  from  one  of  the  fides, 
and  not  at  too  great  diftance  from  the  head, 
where  one.  or  more  iflands  might  eafily  be 
formed,  fo  as  to  conceal  no  inconfiderable 
portion  of  the  line  of  the  head  from  many 
points.     In  fuch  places,  and  for  fuch  pur* 
pofes,  iflands  are  peculiarly  proper:  a  large 
projection  from  the  fide  of  the  real  bank, 
might  too  much  break  the  general  line ;  but 
by  this  method,  that  line  would  be  preferved, 
and  the  propofed  effect  be  equally  produced. 

If  iflands  anfwered  no  other  purpofe 
than  that  of  breaking  and  concealing,  they 
would  be  of  great  ufe ;  but  when  properly 
formed  and  planted,  they  will  prove  highly 
ornamental  in  themfelves5  and  give  new 
h  4  and 
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and  varied  effects  to  thofe  objects  which 
they  partially  hide.  A  circumflance  which  I 
have  not  yet  mentioned,  very  much  contri- 
butes to  the  variety  which  iflands  are  capa- 
ble of  receiving  themfelves,  and  of  commu- 
nicating to  other  objects:  as  they  are  dif- 
joined  from  the  fhore,  it  is  not  neceffary 
that  they  mould  ftriclly  correfpond  with  it, 
either  in  height  or  fhape ;  for  there  are  fre- 
quent inftances  in  nature,  where  iflands  rife 
high  and  abruptly  from  the  water,  though  the 
fhore  be  low  and  Hoping;  and  this  liberty 
of  giving  height  to  iflands  may  be  made  ufe 
of  with  particular  propriety  and  effect:  towards 
the  head.  The  head  of  any  water  (from  the 
reafons  I  have  mentioned)  ufually  prefents  a 
flat,  thin  line,  which  is  but  little  difguifed  or 
varied  by  the  ufual  flyle  of  planting.  An  ifland 
therefore  (or  iflands,  as  the  cafe  may  require,) 
in  fuch  a  fituation  as  I  have  propofed,  with 
banks  higher  than  thofe  of  the  head,  abrupt 

in 
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m  parts,  with  trees  projecting  fideways 
over  the  water,  if  happily  executed,  would, 
by  boldly  advancing  itfelf  to  the  eye,  by 
throwing  back  the  line  of  the  head,  by 
fhewing  only  part  of  it  at  a  greater  apparent 
diflance,  form  a  termination  of  a  perfectly 
new  character ;  and  fo  difguife  the  real  one, 
that  no  one  could  tell,  when  viewing  it  from 
the  many  points  whence  fuch  an  ill  and 
would  have  its  effect,  which  was  the  head, 
or  where  the  water  was  likely  to  end. 

In  forming  and  planting  thefe  iflands,  I 
mould  proceed  much  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  forming  the  outline  of  the  other  banks. 
I  fhould  flake  out  the  general  fhape  (neither 
a  round,  an  oval,  nor  any  regular  figure)  and 
then  direct  the  labourers  to  heap  up  the  earth, 
(though  not  equally  in  every  part)  as  high  as  I 
meant  it  mould  be,  without  levelling,  or  fh ap- 
ing it ;  making  allowance  for  its  finking,  and 
referving  always  the  befl  mould  for  the  top. 

In 
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In  the  courfe  of  heaping  up  the  earth  without 
Hoping  it,  a  great  deal  would  fall  beyond  the 
Hakes,  and  would  unavoidably  give  fomething 
of  that  irregularity,  and  play  of  outline,  which 
we  obferve  in  natural  iflands :  the  new  earth 
would  likewife  fettle,  and  fall  down  in  dif* 
ferent  degrees,  and  in  various  places ;   from 
all  which  accidents,  indications  how  to  give 
greater  variety  might  be  taken.     If  it  be 
allowed  that  a  mixture  of  the  lower  growths 
is  as  generally  ufeful  as  I  have  fuppofed,  it 
muft  be  particularly  fo  in  iflands,  where 
partial  concealment  is  fo  principal  an  ob- 
ject;   and  as  you  can  never  give  fuch  a 
natural  appearance  of  underwood,   and  of 
intricacy, — can  never  fo  humour  the  ground, 
fo  mark  its  varieties,  (efpecially  on  a  fmall 
fcale)  by  planting  as  by  fowing,— it  is  moil 
advifeable  to  plant  only  what  is  more  im- 
mediately neceifary,  and  to  fow  feeds  and 
berries  of  the  lower  growths,  quite  from  the 

loweft 
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loweft  growths   of  all;    and  to  encourage 
fern,  and  whatever  may  give  richnefs,  and 
naturalnefs.     In  any  part  where  I  wifhed 
the  boughs  to  project  confiderably  over  the 
water,  I  fhould  raife  the  bank  higher  than 
the  reft,  and  many  times  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  abruptnefs;  yet  by  means  of 
flones  and  roots?  endeavour  both  to  render 
it  piclurefque  in  its  aclual  ftate,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  change    from  its    being  broken 
down.     On  this  high  point,  I  fhould  plant 
one,  or  more  of  fuch  trees  as  had  already  an 
inclination  to  lean  forward,  from  having  been 
forced   in   that  direction  by  trees    behind 
them ;  and  fome  of  that  kind  are  generally 
to  be  met  with,  even  in  nurferies  and  plan- 
tations.    By  this   method,   the  bank,  and 
the  trees  of  that  part  of  the  ifland,  would 
have  a  bold  effecl ;  and  in  places  where  the 
water  began  to  deepen  fo  much,    that  it 
wou|d  be  difficult  to  extend  the  ifland  itfelf 

any 
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any  farther,  its  apparent  breadth,  and  con- 
fequently  the  concealment  occafioned  by 
it,  would  in  no  flight  degree  be  extended. 

The  befl  trees  for  fuch  a  fituation,  are 
thofe  which  are  difpofed  to  extend  their 
lateral  fhoots,  and  are  not  fubjecl:  to  lofe 
them  by  decay,  and  which  likewife  will 
bear  the  drip  of  other  trees ;  fuch,  for  in- 
ftance,  as  the  beech,  hornbeam,  witch  elm, 
&c.  or  fhould  the  infular  fituation,  not- 
withftanding  the  height  of  the  bank,  be 
found  too  moifr.  for  fuch  trees,  the  im- 
prover will  naturally  choofe  from  the  va- 
rious aquatics,  what  will  befl  fuit  his  ptir- 
pofe.  Among  them,  the  alder,  however 
common,  holds  a  diffinguifhed  place,  on  ac- 
count of  the  depth  and  frefhnefs  of  its  green, 
and  its  refemblance,  when  old,  to  the  nobleft 
of  forefl  trees—the  oak.*  In  a  very  dif- 
ferent 

*  The  refemblance,  when  both  are  in  full  leaf,  is  fo  firong, 

that 
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ferent  ftyle,  the  plane  is  a  tree  of  the  moil 
generally  acknowledged  beauty,  and  it  may- 
be obferved,  that  the  boughs,  both  of  that 
and  of  the  witch  elm,  form  themfelves  into 
canopies,  with  deep  and  diftincl  coves  be- 
neath them,  in  a  greater  degree  than  thofe 
of  almoft  any  other  deciduous  trees ;  a  form 
of  bough  peculiarly  beautiful  when  hanging 
over  water.  As  the  aim  of  the  planter  would 
be  to  make  the  whole  of  thefe  trees  pufh 
forward  in  a  lateral  direction,  it  might  often 
be  right  to  plant  fome  other  trees  behind 
them  of  a  more  afpiring  kind,  fuch  as  the 


that  I  have  feen-many  perfons,  who  were  very  converfant  with 
the  foliage  and  general  appearance  of  trees,  totally  unable  to 
diftinguifh  them  from  each  other;  and  from  having  fome  old 
alders  intermixed  with  oaks,  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  making  the  experiment.  This  circumftance,  added  to  their 
intrinsic  merit,  renders  them  extremely  ufeful,  where  the  im- 
prover wilhes  to  produce  or  continue  the  character  of  an  oak 
plantation,  where  the  ground  is  fo  moift  that  oaks  will  not 
flourilh. 


poplar ; 
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poplar;  and  by  means  of  fuch  a  mixture, 
together  with  fome  of  the  lower  growths, 
very  beautiful  groups  may  be  formed,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  affected  contrail. 

It  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  remark  on  this 
occafion,  that  the  plane,  and  all  trees,  the 
colour  of  which  is  light  and  brilliant,  and 
their  foliage  of  a  marked  character,  fhould 
be  ufed  with  caution :  and  the  fame  thing 
may  in  a  great  degree  be  faid  of  firs.  The 
one  will  produce  light  fpots,  the  other  dark 
ones,  unlefs  properly  blended  with  other 
fhades  of  green,  and  balanced  by  them. 
The  fir  tribe  in  general,  has  not  a  natural 
look  upon  iflands  on  a  fmall  fcale;  but  fhould 
a  mixture  of  them  happen  to  prevail  on  the 
other  banks  of  the  water,  the  cedar  of  Li- 
banus  would  remarkably  fuit  the  fituation  I 
have  juft  mentioned:  and  that,  and  the 
pine-after,  in  place  of  the  poplar,  riling  be- 
hind ft  from  amidft  laurels,  arbutus,    &c. 

would 


would  form,  altogether,    a  combination  of 
the  richeft  kind. 

All  the  plants  I  have  hitherto  mentioned, 
are  fuch  as  take  root  on  dry  land,  or  at  leaft 
above  the  furface  of  the  water ;  but  there 
are  others  which  grow  either  in  the  water 
itfelf,    or   in   ground    extremely   faturated 
with    moiflure,    and    therefore    mull,     of 
courfe,  be  fuited  to  the  character  of  iflands. 
Thefe  are  the  various  forts  of  flags,  the  bull-— 
rufli,  the  water-dock,  &c.  to  which  may  be 
added,  thofe  plants  which  float  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  fuch  as  the  water-lily.  From 
the  peculiarity  of  their  fituation  and  of  their 
forms-,  and  from  the  richnefs  of  their  mafies, 
they  very  much  contribute  to  the  effect  of 
water,  and  great  ufe  may  be  made  of  them 
by  a  judicious  improver ;  particularly  where 
the  ill  ore  (whether  of  an  ifland,  or  any  other 
part)  is  low.    I  have  obferved  a  very  happy 
effect  from  them  in  fuch  low  fituations  to- 
wards 
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wards  the  extremity  of  a  pool, — that  of 
preventing  any  guefs  or  fufpicion  where 
the  water  was  to  end,  although  the  end  was 
very  near.  This  is  an  effecl:  which  can  only 
be  produced  by  iflands,  or  by  fuch  plants 
as  root  in  the  water;  for  where  trees  or 
bufhes  grow  on  low  ground,  however  com- 
pletely they  may  conceal  that  ground  by 
hanging  over  the  water,  yet  we  know  that 
the  land  muft  be  there,  and  that  the  water 
muft  end;  but  flags  or  bull-rufhes,  being 
difpofed  in  tufts  and  groups  behind  each 
other,  do  not  deftroy  the  idea  of  its  conti- 
nuation. 

A  large  uniform  extent  of  water,  which 
prefents  itfelf  to  the  eye  without  any  in- 
tricacy in  its  accompaniments,  requires 
to  be  broken  and  diverfified  like  a  fi- 
milar  extent  of  lawn ;  though  by  no 
means  in  the  fame  degree :  for  the  de- 
light which  we  receive  from   the  element 

itfelf, 
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itfelf,  compenfates  a  great  deal  of  mono- 
tony. I  Hands,  when  varied  in  their  fhape 
and  accompaniments,  have  the  fame  effe6l 
as  foreft  thickets;  circular  iflands,  that  of 
clumps :  and  the  fame  fyftem  which  gave 
rife  to  round  diftincl:  clumps,  of  courfe  pro- 
duced iflands  equally  round  and  unconnect- 
ed. As  the  prevailing  idea  has  been  to  fhew 
a  great  uninterrupted  extent,  whether  of  grafs 
or  of  water,  iflands  on  that  account  have  been 
but  little  in  fafhion:  I  have  feldom,  indeed, 
feen  more  than  one  in  any  piece  of  made 
water,  and  that,  apparently,  made  rather 
for  the  fake  of  water-fowl,  than  for  orna- 
ment. When  one  of  thefe  circular  iflands 
(as  it  often  happens)  is  too  near  the  fhore, 
the  canal  which  feparates  them,  is  mean, 
and  the  ifland  from  moft  points  appears 
like  a  projection  from  the  fhore  itfelf;  and 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  nearlv  in  the 
center,  (a  pofition  of  which  I  have  feen  fome 
vol.  ii,  j  very 
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very  ridiculous  inftances,)  it  has  much  the 
fame  unnatural,  unmeaning  look,  as  the 
eye  which  painters  have  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Cyclops'  forehead ;  and  that  is 
one  of  the  few  points  on  which  the  judg- 
ment of  painters  feems  to  me  to  be  nearly 
on  a  level  with  that  of  gardeners :  they  have 
an  excufe,  however,  which  I  believe  the 
latter  could  never  allege — that  of  having 
been  milled  by  the  poets.* 

As 

>*  AH  that  part  of  the  fable  which  relates  to  the  form  and  por- 
tion of  the  Cyclops'  eye,  is  by  many  fuppofed  to  have  been  in- 
vented fince  the  time  of  Homer :  it  is  certain  that  he  is  per- 
fectly filent  with  refpecl  to  them  both-  Some  of  his  moil  diligent 
interpreters,  have  alfo  thought  that  he  never  intended  to  re- 
prefent  Polyphemus  as  having  been  originally  of  a  different  for- 
mation from  other  men,  but  merely  as  having  loll  an  eye  by  fome 
accident;  and  at  Catanea,  in  Sicily,  there  is  a  fculpture  in 
relief,  which  does  reprefent  him  according  to  this  idea.  I  muft 
own,  that  notwithftanding  thefe  authorities,  I  am  ftill  inclined  to 
think,  that  Homer  did  mean  to  reprefent  the  Cyclops  in  ge- 
neral, as  a  one-eyed  race  by  nature,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  notion  of  the  form  and  pofition  of  that  one  eye.  There  is  a 
paffage  in  Strabo  which  clearly  proves  that  he  was  of  that  opi- 
nion ;  fpeaking  of  Homer's  mixing  truth  with  falfehood,  he  fays;- 
that  he  probably  borrowed  ras  povopxTtis  kvxXwttcci,  from  the 
hiftory  of  the  Arimafpians.    I  lately,  alfo,  heard  an  observation 

which 
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As  the  greateft  part  of  the  fuppofed  im- 
provements in  modern  gardening,  particu- 
larly 

which  ftrongly  influenced  my  opinion.  At  the  time  I  was  writ- 
ing this  note,  I  mentioned  the  fubject  of  it  in  company  with 
fome  friends  of  mine,  very  much  verfed  in  all  claffical  learning. 
One  of  them,  whofe  words  in  public  and  private  have  fuch 
weight,  that  the  flighteft  of  them  are  recollected,  faid,  he  was 
perfuaded  that  Poljphemus  nevei*had  more  than  one  eye;  for 
if  he  had  ever  had  two,  Homer  would  not  have  omitted  telling 
us  how  he  had  loft  one  of  them.  This  remark,  though  flightly 
thrown  out,  ftruck  me  as  containing  great  juftnefs  of  obferv'a- 
tion,  and  great  knowledge  of  Homer's  character. 

But  though  Homer  is  lilent  as  to  the  form  and  pofition  of  the 
eye,  both  thefe  circumftances,  as  likewife  the  etymology  of  the 
name,  Cyclops,  are-mentioned  with  remarkable  exactnefs  in  the 
Theogony;  a  poem  afcribed  to  Hefiod,  but  which,  I  believe, 
is  generally  thought  to  be  pofterior  both  to  him,  or  Homer. 

Movvos  a    ospbxX/Aos  fxirrcu  tZjsy.iiio  (/.tT&iTru' 
'Kvy.Xtti'TTis  o    ovopt.  'r,crxv  siraivv/s.oV)  cvvzk  a.px  aQzuiv 
K.vx.\olspyis  o<pQa.'K(A.os  his  ivsKsflo  (j.{\u7ru. 

Euripides,  who  has  written  a  whole  play  on  the  fubjecl  of 
the  Cyclops,,  fays  nothing  of  the  form  of  the  eye,  and  very 
flightly  alludes  to  its  pofition;  with  regard  to  the  latter,  Ovid 
has  in  two  paffages  followed  Heiiod  very  exactly. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  merit  of  this  invention  iu 
poetry,  it  has  certainly  furnifhed  a  very  bad  monfler  in  paint- 
ing; for  the  artifts  who  have  reprefented  a  Cyclops,  have  placed 
the  eye,  not  merely  in  the  middle  of  the  face  (which  poffibly 
//.ErwTrov,  as  well  asfrons,  might,  with  a  little  licence,  be  fup- 
pofed to  fignify,)  but  in  the  exact  middle  of  the  forehead, 
I  2  considered 
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larly  with  refpecl  to  water,  is  founded  on 
the    principle  of  flowing   lines  and  eafy 

curves, 

considered  feparately.  Callimachus,  and,  after  him,  Virgil, 
have  given  a  much  more  pichirefque  image — 

Total    O  V7T    ofpovv 
fyatx  ^.svoyX^i/arj  <txkei  htk   TETptzSouu 
At/voi/  vrroy\xvcrovTK.  Callimach.  Hymnus  in  Dianam. 

Ingens,  quod  folum  torva  fub  fronte  Jatebat—Mneid,  Book  3. 
the  exadt  reverie  of  an  eye  in  the  moft  open  and  confpicuous 
part  of  the  face.  Theocritus  dwells  particularly  on  the  thick* 
nefs,  and  the  continued  length  of  the  eyebrow — 

— — Axaix  (*tv  otppvs  emi  ztxvrt  iastuvw, 
Ei;  uros  Tirarxt  zyort  Oursgov  us  (j.uz,  (Axxpac, 

From  thefe  descriptions,  added  to  the  general  character  in 
Homer,  a  much  lefs  unnatural,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  more 
terrific  monfter  might  have  been  produced,  even  fuppofing  the 
popular  fable  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  adopted.  The  eye 
might  for  inftance  be  made  central,  and  round  ;  but  be  placed, 
according  to  the  authorities  I  have  juft  quoted,  under  the  fore- 
head. Such  an  eye,  half  concealed  by  the  overhanging  eye- 
brow, and  dreadfully  gleaming  from  beneath  it,  would  give  a  por- 
tentous character;  yet  ftill,  being  fo  accompanied,  and  being 
placed,  if  not  in  the  ufual  fituation,  at  leaft  in  the  ufual  line, 
would  not,  as  I  conceive,  have  that  appearance  of  iiupid 
blindnefs,  which  a  Polypheme  in  painting,  (before  his  adven- 
ture with  Ulyffes)  always  prefents. 

That  appearance  I  take  to  arife,  not  folely  from  a  pofition  of 
the  eye,  fo  different,  and  fo  diftant  from  its  ufual  fituation,  but 
alio,  becaufe  the  painters  have  marked  the  fockets  of  the  two 
eyes;  probably  from  finding,  that  when  the  whole  fpace  between 

the 
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curves,  I  will  venture  to  examine  in  what 
points  that  principle  ought  to  be  modified ; 
and  in  what  cafes,  for  want  of  fuch  modifi- 
cations, it  may  counteract  its  own  purpofes. 
Hogarth  (as  I  have  obferved   in   a  former 

the  brow  and  the  cheek  was  rilled  up,  the  face  loft  its  form, 
and  became  a  mapelefs  lump :  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  fockets  of  the  eyes  are  ever  fo  flightly  indicated,  it  is  im- 
poffible  not  to  look  there  for  the  organs  of  fight ;  and  not  find- 
ing them  there,  the  idea  of  blindnefs  is  unavoidably  impreffed. 
Now,  I  believe,  that  if  a  Angle  eye  were  placed  immediately 
above  the  nofe,  and  under  the  brow,  and  no  indication  were 
made  of  other  fockets,  that  fingle  eye  would,  in  that  cafe, 
give  the  idea  of  vifion.  Then  the  one,  continued,  ihaggy, 
eyebrow,  fo  ftrongly  and  diftinctly  expreffed  by  Theocritus, 
which  feems  to  favour  the  idea  of  an  eye  in  the  centre,  would, 
above  all  things,  give  a  dark  and  favage  look  to  the  giant 
cannibal :  for  the  mere  junction  of  the  eyebrows,  is  faid  to 
have  given  un  air  fmiflre  to  Marlhal  Turenne ;  a  man  hardly 
lefs  famed  for  the  mildnefs  of  his  nature,  than  for  his  ikill 
and  valour  in  war. 

Although  I  have  on  a  former  occafion  difclaimed  any  criti- 
cal knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  I  muft  add  to  this  long 
note s  by  making  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fame  kind.  I 
mould  be  forry  to  be  fufpected  of  making  a  parade  of  erudi- 
tion, if  I  really  were  poffeffed  of  any;  much  more,  having  no 
fuch  pretentions.  I  thought  the  fubject  new  and  curious;  I 
wifhed  to  collect,  and  to  communicate,  whatever  might  throw 
light  upon  it;  and  I  have  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occa- 
fions,  received  great  affiftance  from  my  ingenious  and  learned 
friends. 

i  3  part) 
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part)  has  fhewn  the  reafon  why  they  are 
beautiful ;  namely,  if  that  they  lead  the  eye 
"  a  kind  of  wanton  chafe:"  and  Mr.  Burke, 
with  his  ufual  happinefs,  has  farther  ill'uf- 
trated  the  fame  idea.*     It  feems  to  me  that, 
according  to  the  fpirit  of  both  thefe  writers, 
beauty,  as  a  diftincl  character,  niay  be  faid 
more  generally  to  arife  from  foft  infenfible 
tranfitions,  than  from  any  other  caufe ;  and 
that  this  circumftance  of  infenfible  tranfi- 
tion,  (which  cannot  be  exprefled  by  any  one 
word)  is  the  mod  comprehenfive  principle 
of  vifible  beauty  in  its  ftricleft  acceptation: 
as  not  being  confined  to  lines  or  curves  of 
any  kind,  and  as   extending,  not   only  to 
form,  but  to  colour,  to  light  and  fhadow, 
and  to  every  combination  of  them;  that  is, 
to  all  vifible  nature.     Smoothnefs  and  flow- 
ing lines  do  moft  commonly  produce  infen- 
fible tranfitions;  and  it  is  chiefly  on  that 

*  Efiay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  page  21 6,  et  paffim. 

account 
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account  that  they  are  principles  of  beauty: 
but  if  partial  and  comparative  roughnefs 
and  abruptness  (as  is  frequently  the  cafe  in 
the  wooded  banks  of  rivers)  fhould  more  ef- 
fectually promote  that  end,  whoever  deftroys 
them,  and  makes  the  whole  fmooth  and 
flowing,  will  deftroy  the  component  parts 
of  beauty.  For  inftance,  a  bank  of  mowed, 
or  of  clofely-bitten  grafs,  is  clearly  much 
fmoother  than  one,  on  which  there  are  oaks, 
thorns,  and  hollies :  fuch  trees  and  bufhes, 
alfo,  break  and  interrupt  the  continued  flow 
of  thofe  fweeps,  which  moft  nearly  approach 
to  what  has  been  called  the  line  of  beauty; 
and  certainly  any  abruptnefles  in  the  ground, 
however  flight,  are  contrary  to  the  idea  of 
beauty  in  its  confined  fenfe:  yet  a  river, 
even  with  broken  ground,  and  with  rocks, 
when  they  are  foftened  (not  concealed)  by 
wood,  fo  that  the  whole  is  blended  together, 
will  not  only  be  more  varied,  more  fuited  to 
i  4  the 


the  painter,  and  to  the  genuine  lover  of  na- 
ture, but  will  be  more  ftriclly  beautiful,  than 
the  fineft  turf,  and  the  moft  artfully  formed 
curves,  without  fimilar  accompaniments  of 
trees  and  bufhes ;  for  fuch  curves,  from  their 
diftinclnefs  and  their  nakednefs,  prefent  no- 
thing but  hard,  formal  lines.  All  this  to  me 
is  a  proof,  that  infenfible  tranfitions,  and  not 
any  particular  lines  or  curves,  are  the  means 
by  which  beauty  in  landfcape  is  chiefly 
effected;  for  I  will  venture  to  aflert,  that 
whenever  in  natural  fcenery  a  line  of  beauty 
is  made  by  rule,  it  will  moll  afTuredly  be 
unworthy  of  its  name.  Still,  however,  the 
alliance  between  flowing  lines  and  infenfible 
tranfitions,  may  be  fhewn  from  thefe  very 
curves  of  artificial  water;  for  if,  in  addition 
to  the  defects  of  uninterrupted  fmoothnefs 
and  barenefs,  the  outline  of  the  bank  were 
to  be  cut  into  angles,  the  fharpnefs  of  fuch 
an  outline  would  be  encreafed  in  proportion. 

In 
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In  places  where  the  grounds  have  been 
drefTed  on  Mr.  Brown's  fyftem,  particu- 
larly in  thofe  where  Water  has  been  intro- 
duced, the  mofi:  inveterate  defect  feems  to 
me  to  be  this, — that  the  want  of  variety  and 
intricacy,  as  well  as  of  connection,  which 
is  apparent  at  the  firfl  glance,  and  which 
takes  off  from  the  pleafure  arihng  from 
neatnefs  and  verdure,  is  more  difguftingly 
apparent  at  every  Hep.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  of  the  greateft  charms  of  a  beautiful 
piece  of  natural  fcenery,  (fuch,  for  inflance, 
as  the  river  I  have  fup'pofed,)  is,  that  while 
the  general  effect  and  character  are  flrictly 
beautiful,  the  detail  is  full  of  variety  and  in- 
tricacy :  and  that  is  the  cafe  in  a  greater,  or 
a  lefs  degree,  in  all  beautiful  fcenes  in  nature, 
even  in  thofe  of  a  fimple  kind.  This  moil 
effential  difference  may  eafily  be  accounted 
for.     Nature   (for  we  are  in  the  habit  of 

confidering 
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confidering  her  as  a  real,  and  reflecting 
agent)  forms  a  beautiful  fcene,  by  combin- 
ing objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  that  no  fudden,  or  abrupt 
tranfition,  either  in  form  or  colour,  fhould 
firike  the  eye:  this  I  take  to  be  a  juft  defi- 
nition of  beauty  in  landfcape,  whether  real  or 
painted,  efpecially  if  we  fuppofe  a  fimilar 
character  of  light  and  fhadow.  Now,  Mr, 
Brown  has  attempted  to  produce  beauty  in 
fcenery,  on  a  totally  oppofite  plan — that  of 
attending  to  particulars,  and  neglecting  ge- 
neral compofition,  effect,  and  character.  In 
the  works  of  nature,  many  of  the  particulars 
are  often  rough  and  abrupt ;  yet  each  fcene, 
as  a  whole,  impreffes  an  idea  of  the  moil 
pleafing  variety,  foftnefs,  and  union.  In 
Mr.  Brown's  works,  the  particulars  are 
fmooth  and  flowing;  the  effect  and  charac- 
ter of  the  whole — hard,  unvaried  and  uncon- 
nected. 
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nected.  Variety  and  intricacy*  are,  in  truth, 
eflential  qualities  of  beauty;  and  whoever, 
like  Mr.  Brown,  deprives  beauty  of  them, 
•leaves  a  mere  caput  mortuum :  and  he,  who, 
alfo  like  him,  deftroys,  or  neglects  con- 
nection, leaves  out  the  molt  eflential  requi- 
fite  in  every  ftyle  of  fcenery.  It  may  likewife 
be  obferved,  that  the  circum fiances  which 
produce  variety  and  intricacy,  (fuch  for  in- 
ftance  as  the  different  accompaniments  of 
natural  rivers, )  ferve  likewife  to  produce  con- 
nection; and  with  connection,  that  union 
and  harmony,  without  which,  beauty  in 
landfcape  cannot  exift 

But,  it  may  be  faid,  if  this  mixture  of 
comparative  roughnefs  and  abruptnefs  may 
in  fome  cafes  (as  in  the  inftance  jufl  given 
of  a  wooded  river)  conduce  more  to  the 

*  Not  of  a  fudden  and  abrupt  kind.  I  have  endeavoured  in 
a  former  part  to  explain  the  difference  between  beautiful  and 
picturefque  intricacy.* 

*  E'flay  on  the  Pi&urefque,  page  198,  l'ft  Edit.— 276,  2d  Edit. 

beautiful, 
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beautiful,  than  fmoothnefs  and  flowing  lines 
alone,  what  would  then  be  the  diftinclion 
between  fuch  a  river,  and  a  picturefque  one  ? 
I  will  begin  by  repeating  what  I  have  be- 
fore obferved,  that  the  two  characters  are 
rarely  unmixed  in  nature,  and  mould  not 
be  unmixed  in  art.  In  this  river,  I  have 
fuppofed  roughnefs  and  abruptnefs  to  be  fo 
blended  with  the  ingredients  of  beauty,  and 
rudenefs  to  be  fo  difguifed,  as  to  produce 
altogether  thofe  infenfible  tranfitions,  in 
which,  according  to  my  ideas,  confifts  the 
juflefl,  and  moll  comprehenfive  principle  of 
the  beautiful  in  landfcape.  The  whole, 
then,  affumes  the  foft  and  mild  character 
of  beauty.  But  mould  any  of  thefe  rough, 
abrupt  parts  be  more  nrongly  marked; 
fhould  the  rocks,  and  the  broken  ground, 
diftinclly  appear,  and  their  lines  be  fuch  as 
a  painter  would  exprefs  by  firm,  decided, 
forcible  touches  of  his  pencil,-- -then  the  pic- 

turefque 
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turefque  would  begin  to  prevail:  and  in 
proportion  as  that  diftincl  and  marked 
roughnefs  and  abruptnefs  encreafed,  fo  far 
the  character  of  the  beautiful  would  de- 
creafe.  If,  again,  this  diftinctnefs  and  rude- 
nefs  were  carried  beyond  a  certain  point, 
the  fcene  would  probably  become  neither 
beautiful  nor  picturefque,  but  merely  fcat- 
tered,  naked,  deformed,  or  defolate.  Thefe 
inftances  may  fhew,  that  it  would  be  no  lefs 
abfurd  to  make  piclurefque  fcenes  without 
any  mixture  of  the  beautiful,  (and  the  cau- 
tion at  fome  future  period  may  not  be  un- 
neceflary,)  than  to  attempt  what  has  fo  long, 
and  fo  idly  been  attempted — to  make  beau- 
tiful fcenes,  without  any  mixture  of  the  pic- 
turefque. 
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DECORATIONS  NEAR  THE  HOUS& 


¥  Have  contracted  a  fort  of  engagement 
with  the  public,  to  give  my  ideas  on 
the  fubjecT:  mentioned  in  the  title — on  the 
Decorations  near  the  Houfe,  in  what  may 
properly  be  called  the  Garden.  I  mull 
own  it  is  an  engagement  I  feel  great  dif- 
ficulty in  fulfilling.  The  works  of  painters 
furnifh  various  examples  of  land/capes  in 
every  fiyle — models  which  have  been  fane- 
tioned  by  conflant  and  general  approbation : 

VOL.  II.  k  to 


to  thefe,  therefore,  the  landf capes  of  a  place, 
■\Vith  fonie  allowances,  may  be  referred.  But 
of  the  embellifhments  of  gardens,  the  exam- 
ples given  in  pictures  are  comparatively  few; 
and  alfo  the  influence  of  fafhion  (which  has 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  character  of  land- 
fcapes)  with  refpect  to  them  is  very  powerful. 
T  here  is  another  circumftance  which  ren- 
ders the  tafk  more  difficult:  namely,  that 
from  this  influence  of  fafhion,  and  the  par- 
ticular influence  of  Mr.  Brown,  models  of 
old  gardens  are,  in  this  country,  ftill  fcarcer 
in  real  nature  than  in  painting ;  and  there- 
fore what  good  parts  there  may  be  in  fuch 
gardens,  whether  proceeding  from  original 
defign,  or  from  the  changes  produced  by- 
time  and  accident,  can  no  longer  be  ob- 
ferved :  and  yet  from  thefe  *  fpecimens  of 
ancient  art,  however  they  may  be  con- 
temned as  old-fafhioned,  many  hints  might 
certainly  be  taken,  and  blended  with  fuch 

modem 
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modem  improvements  as  really  deferve  the 
name. 

What  appears  to.me  the  great  defect  of 
modern  gardening  in  the  confined  fenfe,  is 
exactly  what  has  given  them  their  greater! 
reputation;  an  affectation  of  fimplicity — of 
mere  nature ;  a  defire  of  banifhing  all  em- 
bellifhments  of  art,  where  art  ought  to  be 
employed,  and  even  in  fome  degree  dif- 
played.  On  this  account,  I  have  always 
been  forry  that  Mr.  Mafon  fhculd  have  be- 
gun his  Poem  on  Englifh  Gardening,  by  an 
addrefs  to  Simplicity:  not  that  fimplicity  is 
not  fully  deferving  of  all  our  homage,  but 
that  it  is  more  than  ufelefs  to  enforce  the 
practice  of  any  one  virtue,  even  where  its 
excefs  is  lead  dangerous,  when  the  general 
tendency  is  towards  that  excefs.  Mr.  Mafon 
has  alfo  given  her  a  jurifdiclion,  to  which. 
in  my  opinion,  fhe  is  by  no  means  intitled  ; 
he  has  made  her  "  arbitrefs  of  all  that's  good 
k  2  and 
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"  and  fair."  Simplicity,  as  a  character,  may, 
I  think,  be  oppofed,  to  what  is  enriched  and 
ornamented:  there  is,  indeed,  no  one  word 
appropriated  to  that  oppofite  character ;  but 
in  painting  (and  perhaps  in  other  arts)  it 
might,  without  impropriety,  be  termed  Rich- 
fiefs.  A  ftriking  example  of  their  oppofi- 
tion  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Rubens, 
contrafted  with  thofe  of  N.  Pouffin,  after  he 
had  neglected  colouring,  and  thought  only 
of  the  antique.  Let  any  one,  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  pictures  of  thofe  two 
great  artifts,  reflect  how  juftly  the  terms  of 
richnefs  and  fimplicity,  will  apply  to  the 
refpective  ftyles  of  their  compofition,  colour- 
ing, and  light  and  fhadow ;  to  their  manner 
of  difpofmg  and  draping  their  figures,  and 
of  producing  the  general  effect  of  the  whole. 
Had  fimplicity  been  the  arbitrefs,  Pouffin 
would  have  been  the  only  model ;  and  what 
we  mod  admire  in  the  works  of  Rubens^ 

and 
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and  of  many  other  matters,  could  not  have 
exifted.  The  Venetian  fchool  owes  that 
richnefs  of  colouring,  in  which  it  furpafles 
all  others,  to  the  breaking,  or  corruption  of 
colours ;  which  Sir  J.  Reynolds  oppofes  to 
the  fimplicity  and  fe verity  of  the  unbroken 
colours  of  the  Roman  fchool :  and  from  that 
circumftance,  and  from  the  fplendour  of 
their  decorations,  he  calls  the  Venetian,  the 
ornamental  ftyle.  Thofe  fplendid  decora- 
tions, the' Roman  fchool,  juftly  excluded  from 
the  higher  ftyle  of  painting;  but  from  what 
have  we  excluded  them?  from  ornamental 
gardens ;  from  gardens,  of  which  it  is  the 
peculiar  and  characleriftic  diftinclion,  that 
they  are  ornamental,  and  nothing  elfe :  and 
therefore,  in  Italian,  the  name  giardino  is 
appropriated  folely  to  them,  and  never  (as 
garden  in  Englifh,  orjardin  in  French)  made 
to  fignify  either  kitchen,  or  pleafure  garden. 
I  mull  fay,  therefore,  with  all  the  refpee~l  due 
k  3  to 
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to  Mr.  Mafon,  that  the  making  fimplicity 
the  arbitrefs  of  ornament,  is,  in  my  idea, 
like  making  mercy  the  arbitrefs  of  juftice, 
or  frugality  of  generofity.  It  is  a  very  pro- 
per and  natural  fentiment,  that  mercy  fhould 
temper  the  flern  qualities  of  juftice,  in  the 
fame  manner  that  fimplicity  fhould  correct 
and  temper  the  profufion  and  glitter  of  or- 
nament; but  the  fages  of  the  law  would,  I 
believe,  think  it  an  extraordinary  pofition, 
were  any  author  to  alTert  that  mercy  is  the 

* 

arbitrefs  of  what  is  juft  and  right.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the 
firmnefs  of  juftice,  fhould  correct  the  mild- 
nefs,  however  amiable,  of  mercy;  and  that 
in  the  fame  manner  the  fplendour  of  orna- 
ment fhould,  in  many  cafes,  give  fpirit  and 
variety,  to  the  uniform,  though  grand  and 
touching,  character  of  fimplicity. 

Where  architecture,  even  of  the  fimpleft 
kind,  is  employed  in  the  dwellings  of  man, 

art 
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art  mufl  be  manifeft ;  and  all  artificial  ob- 
jects may  certainly  admit,  and  in  many  in- 
stances require,  the  accompaniments  of  art; 
for  to  go  at  once  from  art,  to  fimple  un- 
adorned nature,  is  too  fudden  a  tranfition, 
and  wants  that  fort  of  gradation  and  con- 
gruity,  which,  except  in  particular  cafes, 
is  fo  necefiary  in  all  that  is  to  pleafe  the  eye 
sand  the  mind.  Many  years  are  elapfed 
iince  I  was  in  Italy,  but  the  impreffion 
which  the  gardens  of  fome  of  the  villas  near 
Rome  made  upon  me,  is  by  no  means  ef- 
faced ;  though  I  could  have  wifhed  to  have 
renewed  it,  before  I  entered  upon  this  fub- 
jecV  I  remember  the  rich  and  magnificent 
effects  of  baluftrades,  fountains,  marble 
bafons,  and  ftatues,  blocks  of  ancient  ruins, 
with  remains  of  fculpture,  the  whole  mixed 
with  pines  and  cyprefles.  I  remember  alfo 
their  effect,  both  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  architecture,  and  as  a  foreground  to  the 
diflance. 

K  4,  Thefe 
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Thefe  old  gardens  were  laid  out  formally ; 
that  is,  with  fymmetry  and  regularity :  for 
they  were  to  accompany  what  was  regular 
and  fymmetrical.  They  were  full  of  deco- 
rations, for  they  were  to  accompany  what 
was  highly  ornamented;  and  their  decora- 
tions, in  order  that  they  might  accord  with 
thofe  of  the  manfion,  partook  of  fculpture 
and  architecture.  Thofe  who  admire  uri- 
difguifed  fymmetry,  when  allied  with  the 
fplendour  and  magnificence  of  art,  will  be 
moil  pleafed  with  fuch  gardens,  when  kept 
up  according  to  their  original  defign.  Thofe, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  may  wifii  for  an 
addition  of  more  varied  and  picturefque  cir- 
cumftances,  will  find  th;m  in  many  of  thofe 
old  gardens  whenever  they  have  been  ne- 
glected: for  the  fame  caufes  which  give  a 
picturefque  character  to  buildings,  give  it 
alfo  to  architectural  gardens  ;*  and  the  firft 
fiep  towards  it  is  the  partial  concealment  of 

•*  Effay  on  the  Picturefque,  p.  46,  1ft  edit,— p.  62,  f?d  edit. 
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fymmetry  by  the  breaks  and  interruptions 
that  arife  from  an  irregular  mixture  of  vegeta- 
tion; whether  of  trees  and  fhrubs,  or  of  vines, 
ivy,  and  other  creeping  plants  which  climb 
up  the  vafes,  .Heps,  and  baluftrades :  many 
of  thefe  circumftances  I  remember  being 
greatly  ttruck  with,  at  the  Villa  Negroni  in 
Rome,  which  have  fince,  to  the  extreme 
regret  of  all  the  artifts,  been  deftroyed.  The 
more  broken,  weather-flamed,  and  decayed 
the  ftone  and  brickwork  of  every  kind,  the 
more  the  plants  and  creepers  feem  to  have 
fattened  and  rooted  in  between  their  joints, 
the  more  piclurefque  thefe  gardens  become: 
and"  in  that  refpecl  they  have  to  the  painter's 
eye  an  immenfe  advantage  over  modern 
gardens  ;  from  which  all  prefent  decoration, 
and  all  future  piclurefquenefs,  is  almofl  ba- 
niflied.  But  between  the  original  defign, 
and  fuch  an  extreme  change,  there  are  many 
intermediate  ftates;    as  there  are  likewife 

many 
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many  intermediate  degrees  between  the  wild 
and  lingular  irregularity  of  thofe  plants 
which  feem  to  flart  from  the  old  walls,  and 
the  elegant  forms  of  vegetation,  that  no  lefs 
frequently  are  produced  by  accident.  All 
thefe  different  dates  and  degrees,  may  fur- 
nifh  very  inftru6tivelefTons  in  this  particular 
part  of  improvement. 

I  am  aware  of  a  very  obvious  mifrepre- 
fentation  of  what  I  have  juft  been  Mating, 
and  by  anticipating  may  perhaps  guard 
againft  it.  It  might  very  poffibly  be  faid, 
that,  according  to  my  ideas,  and  in  order  to 
pleafe  the  painter,  a  new  garden  ought  to 
be  made,  not  only  in  imitation  of  an  old 
garden,  but  of  an  old  one  in  ruin,  and  with 
every  mark  of  decay.  I  will  here  repeat, 
what  I  have  obferved  before  on  a  fimilar 
occafion,- — that  it  is  not  by  copying  parti- 
culars, but  by  attending  to  principles,  that 
leflbns  become  inflruclive.    In  ftudying  the 

effects 
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effects  of  neglecl;  and  accident,  either  in 
wild  fcenes,  or  in  thofe  which  have  been 
cultivated  and  embeliifhed,  the  landfcape 
painter  thinks  of  his  own  art  only,  in  which 
rudenefs  and  negligence  are  often  fources 
of  delight ;  but  the  landfcape-gardener,  who 
joins  (as  he  always  ought  to  do)  the  two 
arts,  if  not  the  two  profeffions,  mull  attend 
to  them  both:  and  while  in  all  cafes  he 
keeps  ftrongly  in  his  mind  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  painting,  he  muff:  not  neglect  the 
principles,  or  the  practice  of  gardening. 
He  will  therefore  in  the  execution,  omit,  or 
modify,  many  of  thofe  circum fiances,  that 
may  be  fuited  to  the  canvas  only. 

I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  the  two 
profeffions  ought  to  be  joined  together,  and 
I  lately  heard  an  anecdote  which  confirmed 
me  in  that  idea.  I  was  told,  that  when 
Vanbrugh  was  confulted  about  the  garden 
at  Blenheim,  be  faid,  "you  mull  fend  for  a 

land- 


"landscape- painter;"  a  very  natural  anfwer 
to  come  from  him,  who,  as  Sir  Jofhua  Rey- 
nolds obferves,  has  of  all  architects  molt  at- 
tended to  painter-like  effects.  As  he  did 
attend  fo  much  to  thofe  effects  in  his  build- 
ings, I  cannot  help  regretting  that  he  did 
not  turn  his  thoughts  towards  the  embel- 
lifhments  of  the  garden,  as  far  as  they  might 
ferve  to  accompany  his  architecture ;  which, 
though  above  all  others,  open  to  criti- 
cifm,  is  above  moll  others,  finking  in  its 
effects.  A  garden  of  Vanbrugh's,  -  even  in 
idea,  will  probably  excite  as  much  ridi- 
cule as  his  real  building's  have  done,  and 
none  ever  excited  more :  but  I  am  convinced 
that  he  would  have  ftruck  out  many  peculiar 
and  characterise  effects ;  and  that  a  land- 
fcape-gardener,  who  really  deferved  that 
name,  would  have  touched  with  caution  what 
he  had  done,  and  would  have  availed  himfelf 
of  many  parts  of  fuch  a  garden.     Now,  in-*- 

deed* 
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deed,  we  might  only  know  that  fuch  a  gar- 
den had  exifted ; .  for  it  is  highly  probable 
that  Mr.  Brown,  unlefs  retrained  by  the 
owner,  would  have  fo  completely  demolifhed 
the  whole,  as  to 

"  Leave  not  a  rack  behind.*'* 

But  though  Vanbrugh  did  not  make  what 
may  properly  be  called  a  garden  at  Blen- 
heim," he  made  a  preparation  for  one,  a  fort 
of  architectural  foreground  to  his  building, 

*  I  mould  be  forry  to  be  thought  guilty  of  any  unfairnefs  to 
Mr.  Brown;  but  I  can  only  judge  of  what  it  is  probable  he 
would  have  done,  by  what  he  ufually  has  done,  and  by  the 
general  tendency  of  his  fyltem:  nor  do  I  think  it  unfair  to 
fuppofe,  that  where  there  are  inftances  of  his  having  fpared 
old  gardens  or  avenues,  fome  refolute  owner  of  a  more  en- 
larged mind 

"  The  little  tyrant  of  his  place  withftood." 
Had  I  happened  to  have  feen  the  noble  avenue  of  oaks  I  men- 
tioned in  a  former  part,*  ftanding  entire,  and  neither  clumped 
nor  defaced,  and  to  have  fimply  heard  that  Mr.  Brown  had 
been  employed,  I  fhould  naturally  have  given  him  credit  for 
fo  judicious  a  forbearance.  But  at  the  time  I  faw  the  trees, 
I  was  told  by  the  owner  himfelf,  that  he  had  refolutely  pre- 
served, what  Mr.  Brown  had  as  peremptorily  condemned ;  pro- 
moting (if  I  remember  right)  to  plant  larches  in  their  room, 
*  Effayonthe  Pi&urefcjue,  page  196,  lft  edit.— 274,  2d  edit. 
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which,  in  confequence  of  the  modern  tafte 
in  improvement,  has  been  entirely  deftroyed. 
As  I  never  faw  it  while  it  exifted,  nor  even 
any  reprefentations  of  it,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  fay  that  there  may  not  have  been  very 
good  reafons  againft  preferving  every  part 
of  it;  but  I  fhould  greatly  doubt,  whether 
a  fufficient  motive  could  have  been  affigned 
for  deftroying  the  whole. 

I  may  perhaps  have  fpoken  more  feelingly 
on  this  fubjecl,  from  having  done  myfelf, 
what  I  fo  condemn  in  others, — deftroyed  an 
old-fafhioned  garden.  It  was  not  indeed  in  the 
high  ftyleof  thofe  I  have  defcribed,  but  it  had 
many  of  the  fame  circum fiances,  and  which 
had  their  effect.  As  I  have  long  fince  perceiv- 
ed the  advantage  which  I  could  have  made 
of  them,  and  how  much  I  could  have  added 
to  that  effect ;  how  well  I  could  in  parts  have 
mixed  the  modern  flyle,  and  have  altered  and 
concealed  many  of  the  ftiffand  glaring  for- 
malities 
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malities,  I  have  long  regretted  its  deftru&ion. 
I  deitroyed  it,  not  from  diilikingit;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  a  facrifice  I  made  againft 
my  own  fenfations,  to  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion. I  doomed  it  and  all  its  embellifh merits, 
with  which  I  had  formed  fuch  an  early  con- 
nection, to  fudden  and  total  deftruclion ;  pro- 
bably much  upon  the  fame  idea,  as  many  a 
man  of  carelefs,  unreflecting,  unfeeling  good- 
nature, thought  it  his  duty  to  vote  for  demo- 
lifhing  towns,  provinces,  and  their  inhabi- 
tants, in  America:  like  me  (but  how  differ- 
rent  the  fcale  and  the  intereft ! )  they  chofe 
to  admit  it  as  a  principle,  that  whatever  ob- 
ftrucled  the  prevailing  fyflem,  mud  be  all 
thrown  down — all  laid  proflrate:  no  me- 
dium, no  conciliatory  methods  tried,  but 
that  whatever  might  follow,  deftruclion 
muft  precede. 

I  remember,  that  even  this  garden   (fo 
infinitely  inferior  to  thofe  of  Italy)  had  an 

air 
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air  of  decoration,  and  of  gaiety,  arifmg  from 
that  decoration, — im  air  pare — a  diflinclion 
from  mere  unimbellifhed  nature,  which, 
whatever  the  advocates  for  extreme  fim- 
plicity  may  allege,  is  furely  efiential  to  an 
ornamented  garden :  all  the  beauties  of  un- 
dulating ground,  of  ihrubs,  and  of  verdure, 
are  to  be  found  in  places  where  no  art  has 
ever  been  employed,  and  confequently  can- 
hot  bellow  a  diflinction  which  they  do  not 
poflefs:  for,  as  I  have  before  remarked,* 
they  mull  themfelves  in  fome  refpecls  be 
confidered  as  unimbellifhed  nature. 

Among  other  circumflances,  I  have  a 
Axons;  recollection  of  a  raifed  terrace,  feeii 
fideways  from  that  in  front  of  the  houfe,  in 
the  middle  of  which  was  a  flight  of  Heps 
with  its  iron  rails,  and  an  arched  recefs  below 
it,  backed  by  a  wood :  thefe  fleps  conduct- 
ed you  from  the  terrace  into  a  lower  com- 

*   Letter  to  Mr.  Repton,  p.  91,  1ft  edit.— 102,  2d  edit. 
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partment,  where  there  was  a  mixture  of 
fruit-trees,  fhrubs,  and  ftatues,  difpofed,  in- 
deed, with  fome  formality,  yet  which  form- 
ed a  drefled  foreground  to  the  woods ;  and 
with  a  little  alteration  would  have  richly  and 
happily  blended  with  the  general  landfcape. 

It  has  been  juftly  obferved,  that  the 
love  of  feclufion  and  fafety  is  not  lefs  na- 
tural to  man,  than  that  of  liberty ;  and  our 
anceflors  have  left  ftrong  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  that  obfervation.  In  many  old 
places,  there  are  almoft  as  many  walled 
compartments  without,  as  apartments  with- 
in doors ;  and  though  there  is  no  defending 
the  beauty  of  brick  walls,  yet  ftill  that  ap- 
pearance of  feclufion  and  fafety,  when  it  can 
be  fo  contrived  as  not  to  interfere  with  ge- 
neral beauty,  is  a  point  well  worth  obtain- 
ing ;  and  no  man  is  more  ready  than  myfelf 
to  allow,  that  the  comfortable,  is  a  principle 
which  mould  never  be  neglecled.     On  that 
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account  all  walled  gardens  and  compartments 
near  a  houfe;  all  warm,  fheltered,  funny 
walks  under  walls  planted  with  fruit-trees, 
are  greatly  to  be  wifhed  for:  and  fhould  be 
preferved,  if  poffible,  when  once  eftablifhed. 
I,  therefore,  regret  extremely,  not  only  the 
compartment  I  juft  mentioned,  but  another 
garden  immediately  beyond  it:  and  I  cannot 
forget  the  fort  of  curiofity  and  furprize  that 
was  excited  after  a  fhort  abfence,  even  in 
me,  to  whom  it  was  familiar,  by  the  fimple 
and  common  circumftance  of  a  door  that 
led  from  the  firfl  compartment  to  the  fe- 
cond,  and  the  pleafure  I  always  experienced 
on  entering  that  inner,  and  more  fecluded 
garden .*     There  was  nothing,  however,  in 

the 

*  The  effect  of  coming  upon  objefts  fuddenly,  and  without 
.preparation,  is  fo  well  known,  that  I  mould  hardly  have  men- 
tioned it,  were  it  not  that  the  general  fyftem  of  opening  and 
clearing  has  made  it  much  lefs  common,  and  lefs  natural  when 
attempted.  Where  a  thick  plantation  is  made  to  blind  you  till 
the  mafter  thinks  you  ought  to  fee,  there  is  a  lurking  fufpicion 
in  the  mind,  of  an  effect  to  come;  very  fatal  to  the  intended 
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the  garden  itfelf  to  excite  any  extraordinary 
fenfations ;  the  middle  part  was  merely  plant- 
ed with  the  lefler  fruits,  and  dwarf  trees,  but 
on  the  opening  of  the  door,  the  lofty  trees 
of  a  fine  grove  appeared  immediately  over 
the  oppofite  wall;  the  trees  are  ftill  there, 
they  are  more  diftinclly  and  openly  feen9 
but  the  ftriking  impreflion  is  gone.  On  the 
right  was  another  raifed  terrace,  level  with 
the  top  of  the  wall  that  fupported  it,  and 
over-hung  with  ihrubs,  which  from  age  had 

impreffion. — "  Ten  lines  hence  a  ghoft,  and  hah !  a  ftart." 
There  is  befides  a  fort  of  impatience  and  irritation  at  being 
blindfolded  for  any  length  of  time,  and  not  allowed  to  make  your 
own  compofitions,  as  you  may  amidft  forefl  glades  and  thickets. 
The  circumftance  of  a  door,  or  gateway,  in  the  place  where  it 
feems  naturally  placed  for  convenience,  is  the  moll  effectual 
method  of  creating  furprize.  The  gateway  at  the  end  of  Wood- 
ftock,  through  which  Blenheim  is  firft  discovered,  is  one  of  the 
belt  examples  of  it  in  that  particular  fituation;  and  I  am  apt 
to  think  that  the  plainnefs,  and  even  barenefs,  in  the  fpace 
before  the  gateway,  and  the  abfence  of  ornamental  plantation, 
contributes  to  the  furprize  and  delight,  which  all  muft  feel  at 
the  firfl  view  of  that  magnificent  pile  of  building;  whofe  pecu- 
liar fate  it  has  been  to  excite  in  almoft  all  beholders  the  higher! 
admiration,  with  an  equal  repugnance  to  acknowledge  it,  and 
a  ftrange  defire  of  reafoning  themfelves  out  of  their  own  feelings 
and  impreffions. 
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loft  their  formality.  A  flight  of  fteps  of  a 
plainer  kind,  with  a  mere  parapet  on  the 
fides,  led  up  to  this  upper  terrace  under- 
neath the  fhrubs  and  exotics. 

All  this  gave  me  emotions  in  my  youth, 
which  I  long  imagined  were  merely  thofe 
of  early  habit;  but  I  am  now  convinced 
that  was  not  all:  they  alfo  arofe  from  a 
quick  fucceflion  of  varied  objects,  of  va- 
ried forms,  tints,  lights  and  fhadows ;  they 
arofe  from  the  various  degrees  of  intricacy 
and  fufpenfe  that  were  produced  by  the  no 
lefs  various  degrees  and  kinds  of  conceal- 
ment, all  exciting  and  nourifhing  curiofity, 
and  all  diftincl  in  their  character  from  the  fur- 
rounding  landfcapes.  I  will  beg  my  reader's 
indulgence  for  going  on  to  trace  a  few  other  ■ 
circumftances  which  are  now  no  more.. 
Thefe  fteps,  as  I  mentioned  before,  led  to 
an  upper  terrace,  and  thence  through  the 
little  wildernefs  of  exotics,  to  a  fummer- 
houfe,    with  a  luxuriant  Virginia    creeper 

growing 
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growing  over  it :  this  fummer-houfe  and  the 
creeper — to  my  great  forrow  at  the  time,  to 
my  regret  ever  fince,  to  my  great  furprize 
at  this  moment,  and  probably  to  that  of  my 
reader — I  pulled  down ;  for  I  was  told  that 
it  interfered  fo  much  with  the  levelling  of  the 
ground,  with  its  flowing  line  and  undula- 
tion, in  fhort,  with  the  prevailing  fyflem, 
that  it  could  not  fland.  Beyond  this  again, 
as  the  laft  boundary  of  the  garden,  was  a 
richly  worked  iron  gate  at  the  entrance  of 
a  folemn  grove ;  and  they  both,  in  no  fmall 
degree,  added  to  each  other's  effect.  This 
gate,  and  the  fummer-houfe,  and  moil  of 
the  objects  I  have  mentioned,  combined  to 
enrich  the  view  from  the  windows  and  from 
the  hometerrace.  What  is  there  now  ?  Grafs* 
trees,  and  fhrubs  only.  Do  I  feel  the  fame 
pleafure,  the  fame  intereft  in  this  ground? 
Certainly  not.  Has  it  now  a  richer  and 
more  painter-like  effect  as  a  foreground  ?  I 
l  3  think 
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think  not  by  any  means;  for  there  were 
formerly  many  detached  pieces  of  fcenery 
which  had  an  air  of  comfort  and  feclufion 
within  themfelves,  and  at  the  fame  time 
formed  a  rich  foreground  to  the  near  and 
more  diftant  woods,  and  to  the  remote 
diftance.* 

All  this  was  facrificed  to  undulation  of 
ground  only,  for  fhrubs  and  verdure  were 
not  wanting  before.  That  undulation  might 
have  been  fo  mixed  in  parts  with  thofe  de- 
corations and  abruptnefles,  that  they  would 
have  mutually  added  to  each  other's  charms : 
but  I  now  can  only  lament  what  it  is  next 
to  impoffible  to  reftore ;  and  can  only  reflect, 
how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  add  any  of 
the  old  decorations  to  modern  improve- 
ments, than  to  foften  the  old  ftyle  by  blend- 


*  The  remark  of  a  French  writer  may  very  juftly  be  applied 
to  fome  of  thefe  old  Gardens — "  L/agreable  y  etait  fouvent 
"  Tacrine  a  l'utile,  et  en  general  l'agreabje  y  gagna." 
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ing  with  it  a  proper  portion  of  the  new. 
My  object  (as  far  as  I  had  any  determinate 
objecl  befides  that  of  being  in  the  fafhion,) 
was,  I  imagine,  to  reftore  the  ground  to 
what  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  its 
original  ftate ;  I  probably  have  in  fome  de- 
gree fucceeded,  and,  after  much  difficulty, 
expence,  and  dirt,  I  have  made  it  look  like 
many  other  parts  of  my  grounds  (and  of  all 
beautiful  grounds)  with  but  little  to  mark 
the  difference  between  what  is  clofe  to  the 
houfe,  and  what  is  at  a  diflance  from  it ; — 1 
between  the  habitation  of  man,  and  that  of 
fheep.* 

'■*  The  only  difference  between  a  garden,  and  a  fine  fheep- 
walk,  where  oaks,  beeches,  thorns,  hollies,  junipers,  yews,  &c. 
grew  naturally,  would  be  the  changing  thofe  trees  for  exotics,  fuch 
as  planes,  acacias,  tulip  trees,  pines,  arbutus's,  red  cedars,  and 
the  having  the  ground  mowed  inftead  of  fed,  and  the  clumps  dug. 
Now  if  pines,  arbutus's,  lauruftinus's,  &c.  were  mixed,  as  at 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  in  the  more  diftant  parts  (and  there  feems  to 
be  no  reafon  againft  familiarizing  our  eyes  to  a  mixture  of  the  moll 
beautiful  exotics  where  the  climate  will  fuit  them)  the  diftinction 
which  would  remain,  and  which  would  be  almoft  entirely  reduced 
to  mowing  and  digging,  would  not  be  much  in  favour  of  gardens. 
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If  I  have  detained  the  reader  fo  long  in 
relating  what  perfonally  concerns  myfelf, 
I  did  it,  becaufe  there  is  nothing  fo  ufe- 
ful  to  others,  however  humiliating  to  our- 
felves,  as  the  frank  confeffion  of  our  errors, 
and  of  their  caufes.  No  man  can  equally 
with  the  perfon  who  committed  them,  im- 
prefs  upon  others  the  extent  of  the  mif-.- 
chief  done,  and  the  regret  that  follows  it — 
can  compare  the  former,  with  the  prefent 
ftate,  and  what  might  have  been,  with  what 
has  been  done.  I  cannot  flatter  myfelf  that 
my  example  will  be  followed  by  many 
flatefmen:  but  were  the  miniflers  who  un- 
dertook the  management  of  rafh,  impolitic 
wars  to  be  feized  with  a  fit  of  repentance, 
and,  for  the  fake  of  making  fome  reparation, 
to  write  their  confeflions  ;  were  they  to  give 
a  frank  detail  of  their  errors  (if  they  deferve 
no  worfe  a  name,)  and  of  the  various  times 
when  their  mind  pofhhly  recoiled  at  what 
they  were  executing;  and  how  their  own 
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ambition,  and  the  blind,  unrelenting  power 
of  fyftem  goaded  them  on,  though  they  then 
felt  how  eafily  thofe  countries,  whofe  mu- 
tual enmity  they  kept  up,  might  have  coa- 
lefced,  and  added  to  each  other's  happinefs 
and  profperity— fuch  a  detail  of  dark  and 
crooked  manoeuvres — fo  ufeful  a  tejlament 
politique,  would  almoft  atone  for  the  crimes 
which  it  recorded.     With  refpecl  to    my 
confeffion,  it  may  be  faid  that,  having  made 
it,  I  have  little  right  to  cenfure  Mr.  Brown 
if  he  has  committed  the  fame  errors.    I  will 
not  plead,    (what  might  well   be  alleged,) 
youth  and  inexperience ;  the  true  plea,  the 
true  diflinclion  is,  that  he  was  a  profefTor, 
that  he  acted  in  a  public  capacity,  and  that, 
therefore,  every  act  of  his  is  open  to  public 
criticifm:  nor  will  I  fo  far  undervalue  what 
I  have  done,  for  the  fake  of  fhewing  in  a 
ftronger  light  what  I  ought  not  to  have  un- 
done, as  not  to  allow  that  many  beauties 
have  arifen  from  the  change.     It  is  the  total 
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change,  it  is  the  total  deftruclion  I  regret, 
even  of  a  garden  fo  inferior  to  thofe  that 
I  remember  in  Italy,  though  with  many  of 
the  fame  kind  of  decorations. 

I  have  hitherto  fpoken  of  thefe  old  gar- 
dens merely  from  my  own  opinion  and  feel- 
ing ;  it  is  right  to  (hew  that  their  excellence 
may  with  great  probability  he  grounded  on. 
much  higher  authority,  and  flill  more  fo  to 
point  out,  (as  far  as  I  am  capable,)  on  what 
principles  that  excellence  is  founded:  for 
without  fome  principles,  clearly  difcernible 
in  the  thing  itfelf,  mere  authority,  however 
high,  is  infufficient.  I  know  very  little  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  old  Italian  gardens,  and 
of  their  dates  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  fome  of 
them  (and  which  may  have  ferved  as  mo- 
dels for  later  ones)  were  made  during  the 
mofl  flourifhing  period  of  painting  :  and  as 
fome  of  the  greateft  painters  were  likewife 
architects,  and  were  employed  by  their  pa- 
trons in  making  defigns  for  the  houfes  of 

their 
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their  villas,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
might  have  been  confulted  about  the  gar- 
dens. The  raoft  eminent  fculptors,  alfo, 
who  of  courfe  underftood  all  the  principles 
of  defign,  if  not  of  painting,  embellifhed 
thofe  gardens  with  flatues,  fountains,  vafes, 
&c. ;  and  where  men,  fo  fkilful  in  their  dif- 
ferent lines,  and  with  fuch  exalted  ideas  of 
art  in  general,  were  employed,  they  would 
hardly  fuffer  mean  and  difcordant  parts  to 
be  mixed  with  their  works ;  nor  would  an 
eftablifhed  fafhion  in  gardening  fufficiently 
account,  in  that  age  of  invention,  for  fuch 
an  acquiefcence. 

Among  the  earlier  painters,  Michael  An- 
gelo,  Raphael,  and  Giulio  Romano,  were  ar- 
chitects as  well  as  painters.  I  do  not  happen 
to  know  whether  the  houfe  at  the  Villa 
D'Efte  was  defigned  by  M.  Angelo,  but  (what 
is  much  more  to  my  purpofe )  he  is  generally 
fuppofed  to  have  planted  the  famous  cy- 
prefles  in  the  garden  of  that  Villa.     Raphael, 
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I  believe,  gave  one  part  of  the  defign  for  the 
Villa  Madama,  and  might  poffibly  have  been 
confulted  about  its  accompaniments :  for  as 
the  little  grotefques  with  birds,  infe6fs,  flow- 
ers, trellices,  and  all  the  minute  ornaments 
of  the  Loggia  were  defigned  under  his  eye, 
(in  part,  perhaps,  by  himfelf,)  and  ferve  to 
accompany  his  fublime  hiftorical  compofi- 
tions— -there  is  nothing  abfurd  in  fappofing 
that  he  might  have  given  fome  attention  to 
the  decorations  of  a  garden.  G.  Romano, 
the  moft  diflinguifhed  among  the  moderns 
for  a  highly  poetical  genius  in  painting,  did 
not  difdain  to  make  drawings  for  the  Duke 
of  Mantua's  plate ;  and  therefore  could  not 
have  thought  it  a  degradation  of  his  art  to 
have  defigned  fuch  a  garden,  as  would  befr 
accompany  and  fet  off  his  own  architecture. 
That  ftyle  of  gardening  therefore,  and  thofe 
decorations,  which  men  of  fuch  eminence 
poffibly  may  have  defigned,  certainly  did 
not  difdain  to  affociate  with  their  own  de- 
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figns,  ought  not  to  be  treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  be  totally  banifhed,  to  make 
way  for  the  productions  of  a  Kent,  or  a 
Brown. 

Having  fhewn  the  poffibility  at  lead  of 
fuch  high  authorities  for  the  excellence  of 
the  old  Italian  gardens,  I  will  now  endea- 
vour to  point  out  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
principles  on  which  that  excellence  is  found- 
ed; as  well  as  the  caufe  of  the  great  and 
fudden  popularity  and  celebrity,  of  what  I 
have  ventured  fo  boldly  to  cenfure. 

All  perfons,  whether  they  have  reflected 
upon  the  fubjecl;  or  not,  are  univerfally 
pleafed  with  fmoothnefs  and  flowing  lines ; 
for  they  are  in  themfelves  highly  pleaiing. 
But  there  are  few  people,  alfo,  who  are  not 
more  Jlruck  with  fudden  projections,  and 
abruptnefles ;  more  ftruck,  for  inftance,  with 
rocks,  precipices,  and  cataracts,  than  with 
meadows,    fwelling  hills   and   woods,    and 

gentle 
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gentle  rivers ;  for  in  all  fuch  rugged  abrupt 
forms,  though  they  may  be  only  piclu- 
refque,  there  is  ftill  a  tendency  towards  the 
fublime ;  that  is,  towards  the  moft  powerful 
emotion  of  the  human  mind.*  The  great 
point,  not  merely  in  improvements,  but  in 
all  things  that  are  defigned  to  affecl  the 
imagination,  is  to  mix,  according  to  circum- 
ftances,  what  is  ftriking,  with  what  is  fimply 
pleafmg.  This  feems  the  principle  in  ar- 
chitecture. Porticos,  cornices,  &c.  are  fud- 
den  projedlions ;  but  then  they  differ  from 
what  is  merely  picturefque  in  their  Sym- 
metry and  regularity  ;.J.  and  with  refpecl  to 
ornaments,  thofe  of  the  Corinthian  capitals, 
as  well  as  all  friezes  and  raifed  wrork  of 
every  kind,  though  they  are  fharp  and  broken, 
yet  are  regularly  fo,  and  many  of  them  con- 
fill  of  the  molt  beautiful  curves  and  flowing 

*  Effay  on  the  Picturefque,  page  87,  1ft  edit. — 106,  2d  edit, 
4- —  page  50,  1ft  edit.— 64,  2d  edit. 
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lines.  The  fame  principle  feems  to  have 
been  ftudied  in  many  of  the  old  Italian  gar- 
dens. Terraces,  flights  of  fteps,  parapets,  &c. 
are  abrupt;  but  they  are  regular,  and  fym- 
metrical:  their  abruptnefs  produces  bold 
and  ftriking  effects  of  light  and  fhadow; 
lefs  bold  and  varied  indeed  than  thofe  which 
arife  from  irregular  abruptnefs — from  rocks 
and  broken  ground,  but  infinitely  more  fo 
than  thofe  which  proceed  from  fmoothnefs 
and  flowing  lines.  Thefe  ftrong  effects  are 
peculiarly  ufeful  in  the  foreground,  both 
becaufe  there  the  eye  requires  a  more 
marked  and  decided  character,  and,  like- 
wife,  becaufe  they  throw  off  the  fofter 
lines,  tints,  and  fhadows  of  the  diftance. 
There  is  alfo  a  wide  difference  between  an 
avowed  and  characteriftic  formality,  and  a 
formality  not  lefs  real,  but  which  affumes 
the  airs  of  eafe  and  playfulnefs—- between 
that  which  is  difguifed  by  the  effect  of  high 
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drels,  and  ornament,*  and  that  whofe  undif- 
guifed  baldnefs  has  no  air  of  decoration  to 
conceal,  or  ennoble  its  character.  I  will  en- 
deavour to  explain  this  by  an  example : 

A  broad  dry  walk  near  the  houfe  is  indif- 
penfable  to  the  comfort  of  every  gentleman's 
habitation :  In  the  old  ftyle  fuch  walks  were 
very  commonly  paved;  in  the  modern,  they 
are  generally  gravelled.  The  character  and 
effect  of  walks  like  that  of  rivers,  (though 
not  in  the  fame  degree)  depend  very  much 
on  their  immediate  boundaries ;  that  of  a 
gravel  walk  is  of  pared  ground,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  meagre  or  formal,  or 
have  a  poorer  effect  in  a  foreground;  and 

56  There  is  an  anecdote  of  Lord  Stair,  when  Ambaffador  at 
the  Court  of  France,  fo  characleriftic  of  the  effect  of  high  and 
dignified  formality  in  drefs  and  appearance,  that  though  it 
may  be  familiar  to  many  of  my  readers,  I  cannot  forbear  men- 
tioning it.  Lord  Stair  was  determined,  upon  fyftem,  to  treat 
Louis  XIV.  with  fome  degree  of  arrogance,  and  endeavour  to 
bully  him.  Upon  trial,  however,  he  could  not  go  through  with 
it;  and,  afterwards,  in  giving  an  account  of  his  intention  and 
his  failure,  he  faid,  "  I'avo'ue  que  la  vieille  machine  ma  impofe." 
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however  the  line  may  be  broken  and  dif- 
guifed  by  low  fhrubs  partially  concealing 
its  edge,  it  ftill  will  be  meagre;  and  if 
the  grafs  be  fuffered  to  grow  over  thofe 
edges  more  ftrongly  than  in  the  other  mowed 
parts,  it  will  look  flovenly,  but  neither  rich, 
nor  picturefque.  But  the  paved  terrace,  in 
its  leaft  ornamented  ftate,  is  bounded  by  a 
parapet ;  and  the  fimple  circumflance  of 
hewn  flone  and  a  coping,  without  any  far- 
ther addition,  has  a  finifhed,  and  determined 
form,  together  with  a  certain  mafhvenefs, 
which  is  wanting  to  the  other;  on  which  ac- 
count, and  from  the  oppofition  of  its  colour 
to  the  hue  of  vegetation,  fuch  mere  walls 
are  fometimes  introduced  as  parts  of  the 
foreground  by  thegreateft  painters.  When 
the  walk  before  the  door  is  of  gravel,  and 
that  gravel  is  fucceeded  by  the  mowed  grafs 
of  the  pleafure  ground,  and  that  again  by 
the  grafs  of  the  lawn,  nothing  can  be  more 
vol.  n.  m  infipid: 


infipid :  if  broken  by  trees  and  fhrubs  only, 
however  judicioufly  they  may  be  difpofed, 
Hill  the  whole  makes  a  comparatively  flat 
and  unvaried  foreground,  whether  it  be  look- 
ed at  from,  or  towards  the  houfe.  But  when 
architectural  ornaments  are  introduced  in  the 
garden  immediately  about  the  houfe — how- 
ever unnatural  raifed  terraces,  fountains,, 
flights  of  fteps,  parapets,  with  ftatues,  vafes, 
baluftrades,  &c.  may  be  called — -however 
our  anceftors  may  have  been  laughed  at 
(and  I  was  much  diverted,  though  not  at  all 
convinced  by  the  ridicule)  for  "walking  up 
«  and  down  Hairs  in  the  open  air/'* — the 
effect  of  all  thofe  objects  is  very  finking ; 
and  they  are  not  more  unnatural  (that  is 
artificial)  than  the  houfes  which  they  are 
intended  to  accompany.  Nor  is  their  effect, 
taken  alone,  to  be  confidered,  for  it  extends 
to  other  objects ;  whatever  trees  are  mixed 

*  Mr.  Walpole  on  Modern  Gardening. 
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with  them,  whether  pines  and  cypreffes,  or 
the  many  beautiful  varieties  with  which  our 
gardens  abound,  the  value  they  give  to  the 
tints  of  vegetation  and  receive  from  them 
again,  is  quite  of  another  kind  from  that 
which  trees  of  different  forts  give  to  each 
other ;  and  this  is  a  confi deration  of  no  fmall 
moment.  The  contrail  that  arifes  from 
the  tint  of  flone,  either  worked,  or  in  its 
natural  flate  (and  the  fame  may  be  faid 
of  many  tints  of  broken  ground)  is  with 
reafon  highly  efleemed  by  the  painters ;  it 
is  a  contrail  which  has  the  great  advantage 
of  detaching  objects  from  each  other  by  a 
marked  difference  of  form,  tint,  and  cha- 
racter, but  without  the  fmallefl  injury  to 
general  harmony ;  whereas  flrong  contrafls 
in  the  colours  of  foliage,  of  flowers,  and  of 
bloiToms,  deflroy  harmony,  without  occa- 
fioning  either  the  fame  degree,  or  kind  of 
diflinclion. 

m  2  I  have 
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I  have  already  mentioned  the  defects  of  the 
common  gravel  walk  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground, compared  with  the  old  terrace  walk, 
conhdering  them  both  in  their  fimplefl  ftate : 
the  terrace  with  a  mere  parapet ;  the  gravel 
walk  with  a  pared  edge.  And  here  I  rauft 
mention  another  efTential  defect  in  the  gra- 
vel walk,  namely,  that  its  boundary  is  not 
only  meagre  and  formal,  but  incapable  of 
receiving  ornament,  or  being  varied  with 
any  effect.  The  parapet,  on  the  contrary, 
is  capable  of  admitting  a  thoufand  orna- 
ments and  variations  in  its  form ;  and,  what 
is  very  material,  of  thofe  which  arife  from 
a  mixture  of  the  loofe  forms,  and  frefh  tints 
of  vegetation,  united  with  the  works  of  art. 
Should  the  folid  wall  be  thought  too  heavy — 
a  baluftrade,  without  deftroying  the  breadth, 
gives  a  play  of  light  and  fhadow  of  the  moil 
linking  kind,  which  occurs  in  the  works 
of  all  the  painters :  on  the  top  of  the  coping, 

urns, 
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urns,  vafes,  flower-pots,  &c.  of  every  ihape 
and  fize  find  their  place;  vines,  jafmines, 
and  other  beautiful  and  fragrant  climbing 
plants,  might  add  their  loofe  feftoons  to  the 
fculptured  ones,  twining  round  and  be- 
tween the  balufters,  cluftring  on  the  top, 
and  varying  the  height  of  the  wall  in  every 
flyle  and  degree  the  planter  might  direct. 
In  the  fummer,  —  oranges,  myrtles,  and 
"  each  plant  of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf" 
would  raoft  happily  mix  with  them  all ;  and 
if  inftead  of  common  pots  and  tubs,  vafes 
of  more  elegant  forms  were  fubflituted,  they, 
as  well  as  the  plants  contained  in  them, 
would  add  to  the  general  richnefs  and  va-* 
riety. 

I  will  here  add,  as  a  farther  illuftration  both 

of  what  has  been  faid  in  this,  and  in  a  former 
part,*  that  a  bank  in  its  broken  and  pictu- 

*  Effay  oa  the  Pi&urefque,  p,  24,  1ft  edit. — p.  34,  2d  edit. 
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refque  ftate,  has  the  fame  advantage  in  giving 
effect  to  whatever  plants  are  placed  upon  it, 
as  the  ornamented  parapet,  and  many  other 
ornamented  parts  of  the  old  gardens ;  and  upon 
the  fame  principle.  The  only  difference  in  this 
particular  cafe  is,  that  in  the  one,  every  thing 
is  regular ;  in  the  other  irregular.  This  illuf- 
tration  may  alfo  throw  fome  additional  light 
on  what  I  have  faid  on  the  fubject  of  ornament 
in  general.*  A  fmooth  bank  uniformly  and 
regularly  Hoped,  is  in  ground,  what  a  mere 
wall  is  in  building  ;  neat  and  finifhed,  but  to- 
tally without  variety.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
overhanging  coping, — the  cornice  or  mould- 
ing,— all  projections  of  every  kind,  with  their 
correfpondent  hollows,  anfwer  to  the  pro- 
jections and  coves,  which  accident  always 
produces  in  neglected  banks.  The  various 
inequalities  in  the  fides  and  fummits  of  fuch 

*  EiTayonthePi&urefque,p,93,  lfle'difc^p1.  132,  2d  edit. 
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banks  (independently  of  vegetation)  arifing 
either  from  mould  depofited  there— from 
large  flones  or  bits  of  rock  whence  the  mould 
has  been  warned  away, — from  old  trunks  of 
trees,  and  other  rude  objects,* — correfpond, 
in  their  general  effect  of  di verifying  the  out- 
line, with  the  vafes,  urns,  flower-pots,  &c. 
The  ftronger  divifions  of  the  roots  of  -trees 
from  which  the  foil  has  crumbled  away, 
and  left  them  infulated  and  detached,  may 
be  compared  to  the  openings  made  by  ba- 
luilrades ;    or  if  the  fibres  are  fmaller  and 

*  A  large  old  knotty  trunk  of  a  tree  would  generally  be 
rooted  up  in  any  part  meant  to  be  improved,  even  at  a  diftance 
from  the  houfe,  much  more  if  near  it;  in  my  idea,  however, 
great,  advantage  might  be  taken  of  objects  of  that  kind,  even 
in  a  pleafure  ground.  Such  a  knotty  trunk  adorned,  and 
half  concealed  by  honeyfuckles,  jafmines,  and  rofes,  reverfes 
the  image  of  lole  dreffed  in  the  lion's  jfkin :  it  is  the  club  of 
Hercules  adorned  by  her  with  wreaths  of  flowers.  Iole  herfelf 
is  the  belt  example  of  the  union  of  the  beautiful  with  the  pic- 
turefque;  aslikewife  of  the  true  caufe  of  the  fublime,  and  of  its 
diftinction  from  the  laft-mentioned  character.  The  fpoils  of 
the  raoft  terrible  of  animals,  the  warlike  accoutrements  of  the 
moft  renowned  of  heroes,  being  diverted  of  terror,  only  ferve 
to  heighten  the  effect  of  beauty. 

m  4  more 
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more  intricate,  to  the  open  work  and  foliage 
of  gates,  or  paliflades  in  wrought  iron.  All 
thefe,  in  either  cafe,  are  on  the  general 
principle  of  ornament,  as  being  in  various 
degrees  and  ftyles,  raifed,  or  detached  from 
the  furface  :  fome  broad,  andmafly;  fome 
minute,  light,  and  intricate :  but  in  the  one 
cafe,  from  being  regular  and  fymmetrical, ' 
they  are  confidered  as  ornaments ;  in  the 
other,  from  being  irregular,  and  not  defigned 
by  art,  they  are  very  commonly  deftroyed, 
or  concealed,  as  deformities. 

I  have  already  defcribed  the  effect  of 
mixing  the  frefh  tints  and  loofe  forms  of 
vegetation,  with  vafes,  baluftrades,  &c,  as 
alfo,  in  a  former  part  of  my  Effay,  their 
effect  when  mixed  with  trunks  and  roots  of 
trees,  and  when  hanging  over  the  coves  or 
the  projections  of  a  picturefque  bank.*  I 
will  now  add,    that  in  fuch  a  bank  every 

¥  Effay  on  the  Picturefque,  p.  2$,  lit  edit.— p.  36,  2d  edit. 
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break,  every  cove,  every  projection,  is  an 
indication,*  where  fome  tree,  fhrub,  climb- 
ing, or  trailing  plant,  may  be  placed  with 
immediate  effect :  whereas  in  a  bank  Hoped 
by  art,  there  is  no  motive  of  preference, 
nothing  to  determine  the  choice ;  and  there- 
fore in  fuch  banks,  it  is  very  natural  that 
the  plantations  mould  have  the  fame  mo- 
notony as  the  ground  on  which  they  are 
planted.  This  holds  in  an  equal  degree  in 
all  fmooth  and  levelled  ground,  and  this 
one  caufe  of  the  general  monotony  of  mo- 
dern improvements  acls  doubly ;  for  in  all 
broken  picturefque  banks  (whatever  may  be 
their  fcale)  each  variety  that  is  deftroyed  is 

*  The  ufe  of  fuch  indications  even  to  men  of  high  invention, 
and  the  affiftance  which  they  give  to  that  invention,  may  be 
learned  from  the  practice  and  recommendation  of  no  lefs  a 
man  than  Leonardo  de  Vinci,  who  advifes  artifts  to  attend 
to  the  ftains  in  old  walls;  and  indeed  the  lingular  and  capri- 
cious forms  as  well  as  tints  which  they  exhibit,  would  affift  the 
molt  fruitful  painter's  imagination.  This  is  the  principle  on 
which  that  ingenious  artift,  M.  Cozens,  praclifed  and  recom- 
mended the  making  of  compofitions  from  blots, 

not 


not  only  a  lofs  in  itfelf,  but  it  is  alfo  a  lofs 
considered  as  an  indication,  how  other  cor- 
refpondent  beauties  and  varieties  might 
have  been  produced. 

To  give  effect  and  variety  of  character  to 
foregrounds  (in  which  light  all  the  garden 
near  the  houfe  may  be  confidered)  the 
forms,  tints,  and  maffes  of  flone,  or  of. 
wood-work,  mu-ft  often  be  oppofed  to  thofe 
of  vegetation — what  is  artificial  (however 
rude)  to  what  is  natural;  and  this,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  general  principle  that  ought  to 
be  attended  to  from  the  palace  to  the  cot- 
tage. A  cottage,  with  its  garden  pales, 
and  perhaps  fome  ihrub,  or  evergreen,  a 
bay  or  a  lilac,  appearing  through,  and  fruit- 
trees  hanging  over  them, — -with  its  arbour 
of  fweet-briar  and  honeyfuckle,  and  the 
bench  under  it,  accompanying  the  ruffic 
porch  covered  with  vine  or  ivy, — is  an  object 
which  is  pleafing  to  all  mankind,  and  not 
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merely  to  the  painter :  he,  indeed,  feels 
more  flrongly  the  value  of  their  connection, 
and  difpofition;  but  deprive  the  cottage  of 
thefe  circum fiances,  place  it  (as  many  a 
modern  houfe  is  placed, )  on  mere  grafs  and 
unaccompanied,— will  the  painter  only  re- 
gret them  ?  What  thefe  ruftic  embellifh- 
ments  are  to  the  cottage, — terraces,  urns, 
vafes,  flatues,  fountains,  pines  and  cyprefTes 
are  to  the  palace,  or  the  palace-like  manfion : 
and  upon  the  fame  principle,  gradations  of 
artificial  ornament  (among  which,  objecls 
of  mere  utility,  when  they  in  any  way  em- 
bellifh  a  fcene,  may  be  included)  fhould 
prevail  in  all  gardens;  from  the  work  of  the 
fculptor,  to  that  of  the  common  carpenter. 
All  mixtures  of  wood,  as  well  as  of  ftone- 
work,  for  the  reafons  already  mentioned,  are 
highly  ornamental :  the  bafket  work  of  par- 
terres, and  trellices,  with  the  different 
plants  twining  round  them,  have  a  mixture 

of 
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of  natural,  and  of  artificial,  and  of  the  pe- 
culiar intricacy  of  each;  of  firmnefs  and 
playfulnefs  ;  of  what  is  fixed,  with  what  is 
continually  changing.  I  therefore  regret 
that  fafhion  has  fo  much  banifhed  them 
from  gardens  ;  but,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
apply,  though  to  a  new  fubjecl,  fo  very 
hackneyed  a  quotation,  I  will  venture  to 
prophecy  in  Horace's  words,  and  boldly 
fay, 

"  Multa  renafcentur  que  jam  cecidere,  caclentque 
"  Quae  nunc  funt  in  honore." 

I  fliall,  probably,  be  accufed  by  Mr, 
Brown's  admirers,  of  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  a  counter-revolution,  and  refiore  the 
old  defpotifm  of  terraces  and  ftrait  lines.  I 
truft  I  ili all  hardly  be  fufpecled  of  leaning 
towards  defpotifm  of  any  kind,  and  my 
wifh  in  this  inflance  is  to  combat  the  worn: 
fpecies  of  it,  as  refembling  in  a  great  de- 
gree the  intolerance  of  religious  defpotifm; 

for, 
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for,  like  that,  improvement  allows  no  fal- 
vation  out  of  its  own  pale.  In  this  cafe,  as 
in  moft  others,  I  mould  rather  chufe  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  ancient,  than  of  mo- 
dern Rome.  The  old  Romans  not  only  to- 
lerated every  ftyle  of  worlhip,  but  mixed 
and  incorporated  them  with  their  own.  The 
gods  of  Greece  and  of  Homer,  Ml  kept 
their  eminent  ftations ;  but  there  was  always 
fome  corner  where  devotions  might  be  paid 
to  Apis  or  Anubis:  and  fuch  there  might 
be  in  any  place,  whatever  its  ftyle  and  cha- 
racter, where  a  man  who  had  a  tafte  for 
the  Dutch  ftyle,  might  enjoy  his  tulips, 
amidft  box  or  yew  hedges,  labyrinths,  &c. 

"  And  in  trim  gardens  take  his  pleafure." 

I  believe,  however,  that  one  principal 
caufe  of  the  Italian  ftyle  having  been  fo 
completely  banifhed,  and  the  prefent  fyflem 
eftablifhed,  was  the  introduction  of  Dutch 
gardens.      All  fculptural  and  architectural 

ornaments 
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ornaments  in  gardens,  though  objections 
might  be  made  to  them  as  being  too  ar- 
tificial, not  only  give  impreffions  of  mag- 
nificence and  expenfive  decoration,  but 
alfo  recall  ideas  of  the  moll  exquifite 
works  of  art,  even  though  the  particular 
fpecimens  mould  be  rude  copies,  or  imita- 
tions of  them:  whereas  the  vegetable  gi- 
ants,' ofyelifks,  &c.  of  a  Dutch  garden, 
when  they  became  principal,  carried  with 
them  fuch  glaring  marks  of  unimprove- 
able  rudenefs  and  abfurdity,  as  made  a 
change  unufually  popular.*     Theie  abfur- 

dities, 

*  With  regard  to  fuch  topiary  works,  as  they  are  called, 
there  is  a  very  curious  paffage  in  a  Latin  poem  of  Pontanus  de 
hortis  Hefperidum.  After  giving  rules  for  the  preparation  and 
fencing  of  the  ground,  he  fays, 

Infode  dehinc  teneram  prolem,  et  fere  tramite  certo, 

Et  vinclis  obftringe,  bbeunda  ut  munera  difcant 

A  pueris,  fed  quifque  fuo  fpatioque,  locoque. 

Inde  ubi,  et  affiduo  cultuque  operaque  magiftri 

Porrigit  et  ramos,  et  frondes  explicat  arbos, 

Ad  munus  lege  quamque  fuum,  et  difpone  flguras; 

Gi'atum  opus,  informemque  gregem  ad  fpeciofa  vocato. 
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dities,  in  their  ruin,  carried  away  all  the 
Italian  ornaments  that  were  mixed  with 
them.  The  Revolution,  therefore,  which 
together  with  King  William  brought  over 
his  tafle  in  gardening,  may  be  faid  to  have 
fown  the  feeds  of  another  revolution  hardly 
Jefs  celebrated.  But  the  revolution  in  tafle 
differed  very  eflentially  from  that  in  politics, 
and  the  difference  between  them  Dears  a 
inoft  exact  relation  to  the  character  of  their 
immediate  authors.  That  in  politics,  was 
the  Heady,  confiderate,.  and  connected  ar- 

Ha?c  altam  in  turrim,  aut  in  propugnacula  furg'at; 

Haec  arcum  intendatque  et  fpicula  trudat ;    at  ilia 

Muniat  et  vallo  foffas,  et  maenia  cingat. 

Ilia  tuba  armatos  ciat,  et  vocet  agmen  ad  arma ; 

Altera  tormento  lapides  jaculetur  aheno, 

Difcutiat  eaftella,  et  r'uptis  agmina  maris 

Immittat,  fractaque  acies  (immane)  ruina 

Irrumpat,  portis  et  congrediatiir  apertis, 

Diruat  et  captam  irrumpens  exercitus  urbem. 
When  we  conlider  that  the  performers  in  this  grand  fiege 
are  trees,  which  in  their  natural  irate  are  called  a  lhapelefs 
crowd,  wefhall.be  apt  to  exclaim  immane  I  with  the  author: 
a  word,  which  though  totally  ufelefs  in  his  verfe,  would  be 
aptly  ufedto  exprefs  our  i'urprize.at  fuch  a  portentous  garden. 
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rangement  of  enlightened  minds ;  equally 
free  from  blind  prejudice  for  antiquity,  and 
rage  for  novelty, — neither  fond  of  deftroy- 
ing  old,  nor  of  creating  new  fyftems.  The 
revolution  in  tafte  is  flamped  with  the  cha- 
racter of  all  thofe,  which  either  in  religion  or 
politics  have  been  carried  into  execution  by 
the  lower,  and  lefs  enlightened  part  of  man- 
kind. Knox  and  Brown  differ  very  little  in 
their  manner  of  proceeding :  no  remnant  of 
old  fu perflation,  or  old  tafte,  however  rich 
and  venerable,  was  fuffered  to  remain,  and 
our  churches  and  gardens  have  been  equally 
ftripped  of  their  ornaments. 

I  have  now  mentioned  what  appear  to  me 
the  chief  excellencies  of  the  old  Italian  gar- 
dens, but  I  am  very  far  from  undervaluing, 
or  wifhing  upon  that  account  in  all  inftances 
to  condemn,  modern  improvements.  The 
former  part  of  my  EfTay,  as  I  before  ob- 
ferved,  relates  almoft  entirely  to  the  grounds, 

and 
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and  not  to  what  may  properly  be  called  the 
garden ;  and  this  diftincHon  I  wifh  the  reader 
to  keep  in  his  mind,  left  he  mould  be  led 
to  imagine  that  I  praife  at  one  time,  what  I 
cenfured   at   another.      In   my   idea,    Mr. 
Brown  has  been  molt  fuccefsful  in   what 
may  properly  be  called  the  garden,  though 
not  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  neareft  the 
houfe.     The  old  improvers  went  abruptly 
from  the  formal  garden  to  the  grounds,  or 
park;  but  the  modern  pleafu re  garden  with 
its  fhrubs  and  exotics,  would  form  a  very 
jufl  and  eafy  gradation  from  architectural 
ornaments,  to  the  natural  woods,  thickets, 
and  paftures.    All  highly  ornamented  walks, 
fuch  as  terraces,    &c.    of  courfe  can  only 
have  place  near  the  houfe :  in  the  more  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  garden,  the  gravel  walk  is 
in  like  manner,   a  proper  gradation  from 
them  to  the  fimple  pathway.     The  garden 
fcene  at  Blenheim  is  one  of  the  belt  fpeci- 
vol.  11.  n  mens 
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mens  of  the  prefent  ftyle,  and  I  have  al- 
ready endeavoured  to  point  out  what  are  its 
few  defects,  and  whence  its  many  beauties 
arife:*  had  Vanbrugh  formed  an  architec- 
tural garden  for  a  certain  fpace  immediately 
before  the  houfe,  it  would  not  have  inter- 
fered with  this  more  extended  garden,  or 
pleafure  ground ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
probably  have  enhanced  the  pleafure  of  it, 
and,  with  a  flight  alteration  or  difguife,  the 
one  ftyle  might  have  been  blended  with 
the  other,  and  magnificence  of  decoration 
happily  united,  with  the  magnificence  and 
beau  ty  of  natural  fcenery.  The  garden  fcene 
at  Blenheim  may  alfo  be  cited  for  the  gravel 
walk  in  great  perfection:  the  fweeps  are 
large,  eafy ,  and  well  taken ;  and  though  in 
wild  and  romantic  parts  fuch  artificial  bends 
deftroy  the  character  of  the  fcenery,  yet  in 
gardens,  where  there  mult  be  regular  bor- 

*  Effay  on  the  Pi&urefque,  p.  261,  1ft  edit, — p.  358,  2d  edit. 
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ders  to  the  walks,  an  attention  to  the  dif- 
ferent curves  is  indifpenfable ;  and  the  fkill 
that  is  (hewn  in  conducting  them,  though 
not  to  be  rated  too  high,  is  by  no  means 
without  its  merit.  That  was  Mr.  Brown's 
fort,  and  there  he  was  a  real  improver;  for 
before  him,  the  horror  of  ftrait  lines  made 
the  firft  improvers  on  the  new  fyftem,  con- 
ceive that  they  could  hardly  make  too  many 
turns.*  His  misfortune,  (and  (till  more  that 
of  his  employers,)  was,  that,  knowing  his  fort, 
he  reforted  to  it  upon  all  occafions,  and  car- 
ried the  gravel  walk,  its  fweeps,  and  its 
lines,  to  rivers,  to  plantations,  and  univer- 
fally  to  all  improvements:  not  contented 
with  making  gardens,  many  parts  of  which 
he  well  underitood,  he  chofe  to  make  land- 
scapes, of  which  he  was  worfe  than  igcno- 

*  Lam  told,  that  he  began  the  reformation  of  thofe  zig-zag, 
cork-fcrew  walks;  and  that  he  ul'ed  to  fay  of  them,'  with  very 
juft  ridicule,  that  you  might,  put  one  foot  upon  zig,  and  the 
other  upon  zag. 

n  3  rant; 
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rant;  for  of  them  he  had  the  falfefl  con- 
ceptions. Againfl  his  landfcapes,  not  againft 
his  gardens,  has  almoft  the  whole  of  my 
attack  been  pointed :  in  the  one,  every  thing 
he  did  is  to  be  avoided ;  in  the  other,  many 
things  are  worthy  of  attention  and  imi- 
tation. In  regard  to  the  walks  at  Blen- 
heim, another  circumftance,  though  minute, 
adds  to  their  perfection ;  they  are  fo  artfully 
laid,  that  the  furface  becomes  a  fort  of  mo- 
faic,  and  notwithftanding  their  inherent  de- 
fects, in  my  judgment,  they  add  a  higher 
polifh  to  that  beautiful  garden  fcene.  When- 
ever any  thing  can  be  devifed,  that  has  the 
neatnefs  and  dreffed  appearance  of  the  gravel 
walk,  without  its  diflincl  lines  and  meagre 
edge,  I  fhall  be  very  glad  of  the  exchange; 
in  the  mean  time,  I  muft  own,  I  know  of 
no  other  method  of  having  a  dry  walk  for 
any  length  through  a  pleafure  ground,  in 
character  with  that  ground. 

With 
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With  refpect  to  fountains  and  ftatues, 
as  they  are  among  the  raoft  refined  of  all 
garden  ornaments,  fo  they  are  moft  liable 
to  be  introduced  with  impropriety.  Their 
effect,  however,  (efpecially  that  of  water  in 
motion,  mixed  with  fculpture,)  is  of  the 
moft  brilliant  kind ;  yet  though  fiich  foun- 
tains make  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
old  Italian  gardens,  they  are  almoft  entirely 
banifhed  from  our's :  ftatues  in  fome  degree 
ftill  remain.  Fountains  have  been  objected 
to  as  unnatural — as  forcing  water  into  an 
unnatural  direction:  I  muft  own,  I  do  not 
feel  the  weight  of  that  objection,  for  natural 
jets  d'eaux,  though  rare,  do  exift,  and  are 
among  the  moft  furprifing  exhibitions  of 
nature.  Such  exhibitions,  when  imitable, 
are  furely  proper  objects  of  imitation,  and 
as  art  cannot  pretend  to  vie  with  nature  in 
greatnefs  of  ftyle  and  execution,  fhe  muft 
try  to  compenfate  her  weaknefs  by  fym- 
n  3  metry, 
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metry,  variety,  and  richnefs  of  deilgn ;  and 
fountains,  fuch  as  are  Hill  to  be  feen  in  Rome 
and  its  environs,  may  be  clafled  with  the 
moil  (hiking  fpecimens  of  art,  in  point  of 
richnefs  and  brilliancy  of  effect.  But  on  the 
fubjecl  of  fountains,  I  am  inclined  to  rifk 
what  may  be  reckoned  a  bold  pofition — that 
near  a  houfe  on  a  large  fcale,  this  mode  of 
introducing  water  in  violent  motion,  fo  far 
from  being  improper,  is,  of  all  others,  the 
mode  in  which  it  may  be  done  with  the 
moft  exact  propriety.  A  palace  can  fcarcely 
ever  be  built  clofe  to  a  grand,  natural  cafcade„ 
and  the  imitation  of  fuch  great  falls,  unlefs 
the  general  fcenery  correfpond  with  them,  is 
the  height  of  abfurdity.  Now,  the  imitation 
of  water  forced  upwards  in  a  column  by  a 
fubterraneous  caufe,  though  one  of  the  moft 
marvellous  and  myfterious  effects  in  na- 
ture, yet,  in  fome  refpects,  may,  on  that 
very  account,  be  imitated  with  lefs  impro- 
bability 
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bability  than  a  cafcade,  for  it  might  take 
place  in  any  fpot  whatever — in  a  naked 
plain  for  inftance;  and  it  does  not  necef- 
farily  require  accompaniments  of  a  par- 
ticular character,  which  a  cafcade  does,  if 
meant  to  appear  natural.  But,  laying  afide 
thefe  confiderations,  and  fuppofing  that  there 
were  no  example  in  natural  fcenery,  of  water 
forced  upwards  into  the  air,  but  that  hu- 
man ingenuity  having  difcovered  a  property 
in  nature  capable  of  producing  the  moft 
brilliant  effecls,  had  applied  it  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  human  luxury  and  magnificence- — 
I  do  not  fee  why  man  mould  not  be  allowed 
to  difpofe  of  one  element,  as  of  another;  of 
a  fluid,  as  of  a  folid.  No  one  blames  the 
architect  for  cutting  ftone  into  forms.,  of 
which  there  are  no  prototypes  in  nature :  he 
does  not  imitate  the  rude  irregular  fhapes 
of  the  rock  or  quarry  whence  he  takes  his 
materials :  he  coniiders  that  highly-finifhed 
fym metrical  buildings,  decorated  with  arti- 
n  4  ficial 
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ficial  ornaments,  are  congenial  to  polifhed 
artificial  man;  juft  as  huts,  dens,  and  ca- 
verns are  to  the  wild  favage,  whether  man 
or  beaft.  In  the  fame  manner  an  architecl- 
itatuary,  a  Bernini,  never  could  have  thought 
of  enquiring  what  were  the  precife  forms 
of  natural  fpouts  of  water;  he  knew  that 
water  forced  into  the  air  muft,  neceffariiy 
affume  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  forms, 
which,  added  to  its  own  native  clearnefs  and 
brilliancy,  would  admirably  accord  with  the 
forms  and  the  colour  of  his  ftatues,  with  the 
decorations  of  architecture,  and  with  every 
object  round  it;  he  knew  that  he  fhould 
preferve,  and  in  fome  points  encreafe,  all 
its  characteriftic  beauties ;  its  tranfparency, 
its  lively  motion,  its  delicious  frefhnefs,  its 
enchanting  found;  and  add  to  it 'fuch  ma- 
gical effects  of  lioht  and  colours*  as  can 
hardly  be  conceived  by  thofe  who  have  not 

::!  Et  dans  1'air  f'enflammant  aux  feux  d'un  fc-leil  pur 
Pleuvoir  en  gouttes  d'or,  d'emeraude,  at  d'azur. 

Lesjardins,  chant.  2. 
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feen  a  jet  d'eau  on  a  large  fcale.  I  am  in- 
deed perfuaded,  that  had  there  been  fpe- 
cimens  of  natural  water- fpouts  near  Rome, 
fuch  as  thofe  in  Iceland,  he  would  not,  in 
ornamented  fcenes,  have  imitated  thofe  rude 
circumftances,  whatever  they  may  be,  which 
give  them  the  appearance  of  being  natural. 
My  reafon  for  thinking  fo  is,  that  there  are 
often  cafcades,  as  well  as  fountains,  in  the 
old  Italian  gardens;  and  they  are  manifeftly 
artificial,  without  any  attempt  to  imitate 
that  ftyle  of  rudenefs  and  irregularity,  which 
characterizes  thofe  which  are  natural.  The 
ftones,  indeed,  of  which  they  are  compofed, 
are  rough ;  but  they  bear  fomething  of  the 
fame  relation  to  the  rough  Hones  of  a  na- 
tural cafcade,  and  to  their  difpofition,  which 
the  rajlic  ufed  by  architects,  bears  to  the 
roughnefs  and  irregularity  of  a  natural  rock. 
It  will  hardly  be  faid  that  it  was  for  want 
of  proper  models  in  nature,  or  the  power  of 

imitating 
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imitating  them,  that  fuch  cafcades  were 
made,  when  we  recollect  the  nearnefs  of 
Tivoli  to  Rome,  and  that  the  age  of  Bernini, 
Was  that  of  Gafpar,  Claude,  and  Pouflin, 
From  all  thefe  com!  derations  it  appears  to 
me,  that  in  the  old  gardens,  art  was  meant 
to  be  apparent,  and  to  challenge  admiration 
on  its  own  account,  not  under  the  difguife  of 
nature  ;  that  richnefs,  effect,  and  agreement 
with  the  furrounding  artificial  objecls,  were 
what  the  planners  and  decorators  of  thofe 
gardens  aimed  at.  In  that  light;  foun- 
tains with  fculpture,  are  the  moil  proper, 
as  well  as  the  moil  fplendid  ornaments  of 
fuch  fcenery. 

But  although  the  full  effects  of  fountains 
can  only  be  difplayed  on  a  large  fcale,*  yet 
I  believe  that  in  all  highly   drefled  parts, 

whatever 

*  The  Abbe  de  Lille,  who  .has  very  pointedly  ridiculed  the 
little  fountain,  and  the  ftatues  in- a  citizen's  garden,  and  all 
fuch  attempts  to  be  magnificent  in  miniature,  has  done  juftice 

to 
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whatever  be  the  fcale,  water  may  be  intro- 
duced with  more  propriety  in  the  ftyle  of  an 
upright  fountain,  than,  perhaps,  in  any 
other  way.  It  would,  for  inftance,  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  in  a  flower-garden,  to  give 
to  a  ftream  of  water  the  appearance  of  a  na- 
tural rill,  and  yet  to  make  it  accord  with  the 
artificial  arrangement,  and  highly  embel- 
liilied  appearance  of  fuch  a  fpot.     Now  the 

to  the  real  magnificence  and  fplendour  of  thofe  on  a  large  fcale, 
-and  has  celebrated  them  in  verfes  well  fuited  to  the  effects 
he  has  defcribed.  Mr.  Mafon,  on  the  other  hand,  has  alto- 
gether condemned  upright  fountains  with  their  decorations, 
and  the  principle  on  which  they  are  made.  He  had  certainly 
a  good  right  to  object  to  them  in  the  Englifh  garden,  of  which 
he  has  made  Simplicity  the  arbitrefs;  but  to  condemn  them 
abfolutely,  and  univerfally,  favours  more  of  a  national  pre- 
judice, than  of  genuine  comprehenfive  tafte.  As  I  feelfome- 
thing  of  a  national  pride,  I  am  forry  to  give  a  decided,  pre- 
ference to  the  French  poet  in  point  of  juftnefs  and  liberality; 
but  I  have  often  thought  that  Mr.  Mafon's  paffxon  for  the  two 
words,  Simplicity  and  Liberty,  has  in  this,  and  in  other  in- 
ftances,  betrayed  him  into  opinions  and  fentiments  of  a  very 
contracted  kind.     Upon  this  Occafion  he  fays, 

"  Thy  poet  Albion  fcorns 

"  E'en  for  a  cold  unconfcious  element 
"  To  forge  the  fetters  he  would  fcorn  to  wear." 
It  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  Simplicity,    or  Liberty,  would 
have  moft  reafon  to  be  difgufted  with  fo  puerile  a  conceit. 

upright 
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upright  fountain,  feems  precifely  fuited  to 
it,  as  it  is  capable  of  any  degree  of  fculp- 
tural  decoration,  which  the  decorations  of  the 
place  itfelf  may  require ;  and  like  wife,  as  the 
forms  in  which  water  falls  in  its  return  to- 
wards the  ground,  not  only  are  of  the  moil 
beautiful  kind,  but  have  fomething  of  regu- 
larity and  fymmetry  5  two  qualities  which, 
more  or  lefs,  are  found  in  all  artificial  fcenes. 
The  propriety  of  introducing  any  highly 
artificial  decorations,  muft  depend  on  the 
judgment  of  the  improver,  and  his  turn  of 
mind;  for  my  own  part,  I  would  rather 
wifh  that  fome  improprieties  mould  be  rifked 
for  the  fake  of  effect,  (where  the  mifchief, 
if  fuch,  could  be  repaired)  than  that  im- 
provements mould  be  confined  to>the  prefent 
timid  monotony.  What  has  ftruck  me  in 
fome  cafes,  and  in  fome  points  of  view, 
as  a  fault  in  the  general  effecl:  of  marble 
flatues    in    gardens    where    there    are  no 

buildings, 
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buildings,  nor  architectural  ornaments  near 
them,  is  their  whitenefs  ;  for  like  other  white 
objects  they  make  fpots  when  placed  amidft, 
verdure  only;  whereas  the  colour  and  the 
fubftance  of  ftone  or  ilucco,  by  aflimilating 
with  that  of  marble,  takes  offa  certain  crude- 
nefs,  which  fuch  ftatues  are  apt  to  give  the 
idea  of,  when  placed  alone  among  trees  and 
fhrubs.  This,  however,  mull  rather  be  con- 
sidered as  a  caution,  than  an  objection. 

In  forming  a  general  comparifon  of  the 
two  flyles  of  gardening,  it  feems  to  me  that 
what  conflitutes  the  chief  excellence  of  the 
old  garden,  is  richnefs  of  decoration  and  of 
effect,  and  an  agreement  with  the  fame 
qualities  in  architecture ;  its  defecl,  ftiffhefs, 
and  formality.  The  excellencies  of  the  mo- 
dern garden,  are  verdure,  undulation  of 
ground,  diverfity  of  plants,  and  a  more  va- 
ried and  natural  difpofition  of  them  than  had 
hitherto  been   praclifed :    its   defecl,  when 

confidered 
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confidered  as  accompanying  architecture, — a 
uniformity  of  character  too  nearly  approach- 
ing to  common  nature.  When  confidered  as 
improved  natural  fcenery — a  want  of  that 
playful  variety  of  outline,  by  which  beautiful 
fcenes  in  nature  are  eminently  diftinguifhed. 
The  whole  of  this,  in  my  idea,  points  out 
one  great  fource  of  Mr.  Brown's  defects. 
Symmetry  is  univerfaliy  liked  on  its  own 
account:  formality,  as  fuch,  univerfaliy 
difliked;  but  we  often  excufe  formality  for 
the  fake  of  fymmetry :  now,  Mr.  Brown  has 
upon  fyftem,  and  in  almoft  all  cafes,  very 
fludioufly  deftroyed  fymmetry,  while  he  has 
in  many  inftances  preferved,  and  even  ih- 
creafed    formality.*     He  has   alfo   entirely 

baniflied 

*  Vide  Effay  on  the  Picturefque,  p.  282,  3  and  4. 

The  fame  averfion  to  fymmetry  mewed  itl'elf  in  other  arts  as  well 
as  in  gardening :  fugues  and  imitations  in  muiic  began  to  grow  out 
of  fafhion,  about  the  fame  time  that  terraces  and  avenues  were 
demolilhed  ;  but  the  improvements  in  modern  mufic  have  a 
very  different  character  from  thofe  in  modern  gardening,  for 
no  one  can  accufe  Haydn  or  Paefiello  of  tamcnefs  or  monotony. 

The 


banifhed  ftrait  lines ;  not  knowing,  or  not 
reflecting,  that  the  monotony  of  ftrait  lines 

is 

The  palhon  for  ftricl  fugues  in  mufic,  and  for  exact  fymmetry 
in  gardens,  had  been  carried  to  excefs;  and  when  totally  un- 
difguifed  and  unvaried,  it  created  in  both  arts  a  drynefs  and 
pedantry  of  ftyle :  but  the  principle  on  which  that  paffion 
is  founded  fhould  never  be  totally  neglected.  Some  of  the 
greateft  mailers  of  mufic  in  later  times,  among  whom  Handel 
claims  the  higheft  place,  have  done  what  improvers  might 
well  have  done  ;  they  have  not  abandoned  fymmetry,  but  have 
mixed  it,  (particularly  in  accompaniments,)  with  what  is  more 
wild  and  irregular.  Among  many  other  inftances  there  is  part 
of  a  chorus  of  Handel's  in  the  Oratorio  of  Jeptha,  which  ilrongly 
illuftrates  all  that  I  have  been  dwelling  upon.  It  is  that  which 
begins 

"  No  more  to  Amnion's  God  and  King," 
a  chorus  which   Mr.  Gray,  (by  no  means  partial  to  Handel) 
ufed  to  fpeak  of  with  wonder.    The  firft  part,  though  admira- 
ble, is  not  to  my  prefent  purpofe ;  the  fecond  opens  with  a 
fugue  on  the  words, 

"  Chemofli  no  more 
J:  Will  we  adore, 
"  With  timbrell'd  anthems  to  Jehovah  due." 
The  fubject  for  two  bars  continues  on  the  fame  note  without  any 
change    of  interval,  and  the  fimplicity  and  uniformity  of  the 
notes,  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  lirait  line  in  viable  objects. 
The  ear  and  the  eye,  by  habit,  equally  judge  of  what  is  intended 
to  have  a  correfpondent  part,  even  before  that  part  is  heard  or 
feen ;  and  feel  a  fenfible  pleafure  when  it  is  perceived,  and  a 
proportionable  difappointment  when  it  is  wanting.    Here  then 
the  ear  expects  another  fet  of  voices  to  take  up  the  ftrain  it  is 
become  acquainted  with,  which  accordingly  is  done  ;  but  then 
the  counter-tenors  who  opened  the  fugue,  inftead  of  purfuing 

fbmething 
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is  frequently  productive  of  grandeur;  where- 
as there  is  a  meannefs,  as  well  as  famenefs, 
in  the  continuation  of  regular  curves.     The 
terrace  walk,  therefore,  which  improvers  of 
his  fchool  would  probably  object  to  on  ac- 
count of  its  ftraitnefs,  had  from  that  very 
circumftance,  a  dignity  and  propriety  in  its 
fituation,  very  different  from   the  winding 
gravel  walk ;  to  which  it  bears  the  fame  fort 
of  relation  as  the  avenue  to  the  belt.* 


fomething  of  the  fame  uniform  character  as  was  ufua]  in  the  more 
ancient  fugues  and  cannons,  join  with  the  trebles,  and  break  out 
into  a  light  and  brilliant  melody  (though  ftill  in  fugue)  on  the 
words  "  with  timbrell'd  anthems,"  while  the  tenors  continue 
the  plain  chant  of  the  opening  ;  which. again,  when  they  have 
hnifhed  it,   tiie  baffes  take  up.     The  furprize  and  delight  at 
the  fulnefs  of  the  harmony  when  all  the  inftruments  join  with 
this  third  part,  is  enhanced  by  the  recollection  of  the  hmple 
uniform  beginning,  and  alfo  by  the  general  fymmetry  ;  that  is, 
by  the  continued  expectation  of  a  correfpondent  part,  the  ftrain 
of  which  we  know,  but  are  ignorant  of  the  rich,  powerful,  and 
commanding  effect  of  the  whole  union  :  then  the   light,  and 
brilliant  ftrain,  "  with  timbrell'd  anthems"  joined  to  the  varied 
touches  of  the  inftrumental  parts,  has  the  fame  kind  of  effect 
on  the  ear,  as  the  playful  and  intricate  forms  of  vegetation, 
mixed  with  the  plain,  folid,  and  diftinct  maffes  of  Hone,  have  oil 
the  eye. 

*  Effay  on  the  Picturefque,  p.  269,  &c. 

It 
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It  will  very  naturally  be  faicl,  that  thefe 
rich  and  ftately  architectural  and  fculptural 
decorations,  are  only  proper  where  the  houfe 
itfelf  has  (Something  of  the  fame  fplendid 
appearance.  This  is  true  in  a  great  mea- 
lure ;  but  though  it  is  only  in  accompanying 
grand  and  magnificent  buildings  that  the 
Italian  garden  has  its  full  effect,  yet,  as 
there  are  numberlefs  gradations  in  the  flyle 
and  charact er  of  buildings,  from  the  palace, 
or  the  ancient  caftle,  to  the  plained  and 
fimpleft  dwelling-houfe,  fo,  different  ftyles 
of  architectural,  or  at  leaf!  of  artificial  ac- 
companiments, might  (though  more  fpar- 
ingly)  be  made  ufe  of  in  thofe  lower  de- 
grees, without  having  our  gardens  reduced 
to  mere  grafs  and  Ihrubs.  Thefe  near  de- 
corations in  every  different  ftyle  and  degree, 
and  their  application,  ought  certainly  to  be 
ftudied  by  ornamental  gardeners,  as  well  as 
the  more  diftant  pleafure  ground,  and  fHU 

vol.  n.  o  more 
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more  diftant  landfcapes  of  the  place.  All  I 
prefume  to  do,  is  to  indicate  what  feem  to 
me  the  general  principles ;  the  invention  of 
new,  and  the  application  of  old  ornaments, 
require  the  talents  of  an  artift  :  but  fhould 
the  ftudy  of  the  principles  of  painting  become 
an  efTential  part  of  the  education  of  an  orna- 
mental gardener,  I  fhould  not  defpair  of  fee- 
ing them  fuccefsfully  applied  to  the  particular 
part  of  it,  which  has  been  the  fubject  of  this 
EfTay,  as  well  as  to  thofe  which  appear  more 
ilrictly  to  belong  to  the  landfcape  painter. 

I  am,  indeed,  well  convinced  that  there 
is  one  way  by  which  ornamental  gar-^ 
dening,  in  this  confined,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  enlarged  fenfe  of  it,  would  make  a 
real  and  progreffive  improvement.  It  is,  that 
landfcape  painters  (and  by  no  means  thofe 
of  the  loweft  clafs,  or  ability)  fhould  give 
their  attention  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
fuch   gardens:    that   they  fhould   obferve, 

without 
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without  prejudice  on  either  fide,  what  mo- 
dern improvers  have  clone ;  their  merits, 
their  defe6ts,  and  the  caufes  of  them :  that 
they  fliould  make  the  fame  oofervations  on 
all  that  has  been  done  in  every  age  and 
country,  compare  them  with  each  other, 
and  make  a  variety  of  fludies  on  the  fpot, 
particularly  from  the  gardens  in  Italy :  in 
all  this,  putting  fafhion  out  of  the  queftion, 
and  judging  only  by  the  great  leading  prin- 
ciples, not  the  particular  practice  of  their 
own  art.  That  they  mould  mark  the  altera- 
tions which  time  and  accident  had  produced, 
and  confider  how  far  fuch  efFeels  might  be 
imitated  in  new  works ;  and  laftly,  how  all 
thefe  more  ornamented  parts  might  be  con- 
nected both  with  the  houfe  and  the  general 
fcenery.  By  fuch  ftudies,  many  new  lights 
would  be  thrown  on  the  whole  fubjecl:, 
many  new  inventions  and  combinations 
worthy  of  being  recorded,  would  arife;  but 
o  2  the 
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the  bane  of  all  invention,  is  exclufive  attach- 
ment to  one  manner,  and  that  above  all 
others  is  the  character  of  Mr.  Brown's  fchool 
of  improvement.  There  is,  indeed,  a  very 
falfe  idea  with  refpecl  to  originality  which 
may  have  influenced  Mr.  Brown — that  of 
rejecting  all  ftudy  and  imitation  of  what 
others  have  done,  for  fear  of  being  fufpected 
of  want  of  invention.  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds 
has  admirably  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  this 
notion,  and  the  truth  of  a  feeming  paradox, 
viz.  that  imitation,  (not  fervile  imitation  or 
direct  copying)  is  often  a  fource  of  origi- 
nality,* and  he  has  very  happily  remarked, 

that 

*  As  a  farther  illufiration  of  what  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  has 
faicl  upon  the  fubj eel  of  imitation  and  originality,  I  will  men- 
tion an  example  taken  from  an  art  in  which  >he  was  not  very 
converfant.  If  ever  there  was  a  truly  great  and  original  genius 
in  any  art,  Handel  was  that  genius  in  mufic;  and  yet,  what 
may  feem  no  flight  paradox,  there  never  was  a  greater  plagiary. 
He  feized,  without  fcruple  or  concealment,  whatever  fuited 
his  purpofe.  But  as  thofe  fweets  which  the  bee  fteals  from  a 
thousand  flowers,  by  palling  through  its  little  laboratory,  are 
converted  into  a  fubftance  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  which  no  other 

art 


that  by  ceafing  to  iludy  the  works  of  others, 
an  artift  is  reduced  to  the  pooreft  of  all  imi- 
tations— that  of  his  own  works.  This  feems 
precifely  the  cafe  with  Mr.  Brown,  and 
might  poflibly  be  owing  to  his  ill-direcled 
aim  at  originality. 

Were  my  arguments  in  favour  of  many 
parts  of  the  old  ftyle  of  gardening  ever  fo 
convincing,  the  moll  I  could  hope  from  them 
at  prefent  would  be  to  produce  fome  cau- 
tion ;  and  to  afiift  in  preserving  fome  of  the 
few  remains  of  old  magnificence  that  flill 
exift,  by  making  the  owner  lefs  ready  to 
Men  to  a  profeftbr,  whofe  intereft  it  is  to 
recommend  total  demolition  * 

The 

art  can  effed, — fo,  whatever  Handei  Role,  by  paffing  through 
the  powerful  laboratory  of  his  mind,  and  mixing  with  his  ideas, 
became  as  much  his  own  as  if  he  had  been  the  inventor.  Like 
the  bee,  too,  by  his  manner  of  working,  he  often  gave  to  what 
was  unnoticed  in  its  original  Situation,  fomething  of  high  and 
exquifite  flavour.  To  Handel  might  well  be  applied,  what 
Boileau,  with  more  truth  than  modefty,  fays  of  himfelf-*— 
Et  meme  en  imitant  toujours  original. 

*  Befides  the  profit  arising  from  total  change,  a  difciple  of 

Mr.  Prown  has  another  motive  for  recommending  it— he  hardly 

O  3  knows 
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'the  owners  of  fuch  places  may  naturally 
feel,  about  raifed  terraces,  &c.  nearly  as  they 
would  about  avenues ;  many  who  would  hard- 
ly plant,  might  Hill  be  unwilling  to  deftroy 
them.  What  exifts,  and  is  mellowed,  and 
confecrated  by  time,  and  varied  by  accident, 
is  very  different  from  the  crudenefs  of  new 
work ;  it  requires  only  a  pafTive,  or  at  mofl 
an  obftmate  indolence,  to  leave  an  old  gar- 
den Handing ;  it  would  require  a  very  active 
determination  in  a  man  ever  fo  well  convinced 
of  its  merit,  to  form  a  new  garden,  or  any 
part  of  it,  after  an  exploded  model.  The 
change  from  upright  terraces  to  undulating 
ground,   is   an  obvious   improvement;*    it 

feems 

knows  where  to  begin,  or  what  to  fet  about,  till  every  thing 
is  cleared  j  for  thofe  objects  which  to  painters  are  indications, 
to  him  are  obstructions. 

*  Mr.  Brown  has  been  celebrated  for  the  bold  idea  of  taking 
down  Richmond  terrace.  The  word  boll,  muft  always  be  mif- 
placed  in  fpeaking  of  his  works,  and  here  as  ufual.  Had  he 
loofened  the  ground  of  a  high,  but  regularly  floped  bank  of  a 
river,  and  turned  for  fome  time  the  current  againft  it,  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  breaks  and  varieties  which  that  current 
might  occafion,; — it  would  have  been  bold:  for  then,  in  oppo- 
sition 
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feems  only  to  reftore  nature  to  its  proper 
original  ftate  before  it  was  difturbed ;  but  it 
appears  a  great  refinement,  which  therefore 
will  be  admitted  with  difficulty,  to  fay — that 
what  is  unnatural  and  artificial  ( particularly 
with  regard  to  ground )  fhould  be  done,  or 
left,  if  done  already,  in  order  to  produce 
certain  painter-like  effects — that  thefe  raifed 
terraces,  &c.  accord  with  the  manifeft  art 
of  all  that  belongs  to  building  and  architec- 
ture— that  by  contrail  they  give  a  greater 
relifh  for  the  natural  undulations  of  the 
grounds  in  other  parts — that  they  admit  of 

iition  to  common-place  ideas,  he  would  have  fearehed  after 
bold  picturefque  effects ;  but  fmoothnefs,  verdure,  and  a  hang- 
ing level,  were  Aire  to  be  popular.  I  do  not  mean  to  difcufs  the 
merit  of  this  alteration,  though  fomewhat  inclined  to  doubt  of 
it;  but  merely  to  queftion  Mr.  Brown's  title  to  boldnefs  of  con- 
ception. His  fucceffor,  who  propofed  blowing  up  the  terrace  at 
Powis  Caftle,*  had  certainly  more  merit  in  point  of  boldnefs: 
I  think,  however,  that  upon  fuch  occasions  fome  qualifying 
epithet  fhould  be  applied,  fuch  as  fplendide  mendax ;  and  when 
we  confider  the  flat  operation  that  was  to  have  enfued  after  the 
burft  of  gunpowder,  we  might  fay  that  the  fucceffor  was  more 
boldly  tame,  than  his  more  illuflrious  predeceffor. 
*  Letter  to  Mr.  Repton,  page  78. 

o  4  more 
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more  ftriking  and  varied  ornaments  than 
mere  earth  and  grafs,  and  form  a  juft  gra- 
dation from  highly  embellifhed  to  fimple 
nature;  juft  as  the  polifhed  lawn  or  grove 
does  afterwards,  to  the  wilder  wood-walks 
and  paftures. 

All  this  may  feem  refinement ;  and  yet  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  in  the  higher  ftyles  of 
all  the  arts — in  painting,  in  poetry,  in  all 
dramatic  reprefentations,  the  moil  finking 
effects  are  produced  by  heightening,  and  fo 
far  by  deviating  from,  common  obvious  na- 
ture; and  by  adding  what  is  artificial,  to  what 
is  ftriclly  fimple  and  natural.  The  good  or 
bad  effects  of  fuch  heightenings,  deviations, 
and  additions,  depend  upon  the  tafle,  judg- 
ment, and  genius  with  which  they  are  made : 
what  is  merely  fantaflic  and  extravagant,  and 
done  upon  no  juft  principle,  will  very  juftly 
be  neglected  after  the  fafhion  is  paft;  but 
gardening  muft  not  pretend  to  differ  from 

all 
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all  the  other  fine  arts,  and  reject:  all  artifi- 
cial ornaments,  and  pride  herfelf  upon  fim- 
plicity  alone,  which  (as  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds 
well  ohferves)  when  it  feems  to  avoid  the 
difficulties  of  the  art,  is  a  very  fufpicious  vir- 
tue. I  do  not  mean  by  this  the  mere  execu- 
tion, though  it  is  without  comparifon  more 
difficult  in  the  Italian  ftyle:  the  difficulties 
in  gardening,  as  in  other  arts,  do  not  lye  in 
forming  the  feparate  parts,  in  making  up- 
right terraces  and  fountains,  or  ferpentine 
walks,  plantations,  and  rivers,  but  in  pro- 
ducing a  variety  of  compofitions  and  effects 
by  means  of  thofe  parts,  and  in  combin- 
ing them,  whatever  they  may  be,  or  how- 
ever mixed,  into  one  finking,  and  well 
connected  whole. 
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/^RNAMENTAL  Gardening  is  fo  con- 
nected with  Architecture  and  Build- 
ings of  every  kind,  that  I  am  led  to  make 
fome  remarks  on  that  fubject.  alfo :  at  the 
fame  time  I  muft  acknowledge  with  refpedl 
to  Architecture,  that  I  have  never  made  it 
my  ftudy  as  a  feparate  art,  but  only  as  con- 
nected with  fcenery,  and  therefore  fhall 
chiefly  confine  my  remarks  to  what  may 

naturally 
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naturally  have  fallen  within  the  fphere  of 
my  own  obfervation. 

Architecture  in  towns,  may  be  faid  to  be 
principal  and  independent;  in  the  country, 
it  is  in  fome  degree  fubordinate  and  depend- 
ant on  the  unrounding  objects.  This  dif- 
finclion,  though  not  fufficient  to  form  a  fe- 
parate  clafs,  ought  not  to  be  neglected;  had 
it  been  attended  to,  fo  many  fquare,  formal, 
unpiclurefque  houfes  of  great  expence,  might 
not  have  incumbered  the  fcenes  which  they 
Were  meant  to  adorn.  I  am  not  furprifed, 
however,  that  the  ftyle  of  country  houfes 
fhould  have  been  too  indifcriminately  taken 
from  thofe  of  towns :  all  the  fine  arts  have 
been  brought  to  their  greater!  perfection, 
where  large  bodies  of  men  have  been  fet- 
tled together;  for  wealth,  emulation,  and 
comparifon,  are  neceffary  to  their  growth. 
Of  all  the  arts,  architecture  has  moll  ftrik- 
ingly  embellifhed  the  places  where  it  has 

flourifhed: 
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flourifhed :  in  cities,  therefore,  the  greateft 
number  and  variety  of  finifhed  pieces  of 
architecture  are  to  be  found ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  thofe  houfes,  which  in 
cities  were  with  reafon  admired,  fhould  have 
been  the  objects  of  general,  and  often  of 
indifcriminate  imitation. 

There  are,  however,  very  obvious  rea- 
fons  for  making  a  difference  of  character  in 
the  two  forts  of  buildings.  In  a  ftreet,  or 
a  fquare,  hardly  any  thing  but  the  front  is 
confidered,  for  little  elfe  is  feen ;  and  even 
where  the  building  is  more  infulated,  it  is 
generally  more  connected  with  other  build- 
ings, than  with  what  may  be  called  land- 
fcape.  The  fpectator,  alfo,  being  confined 
to  a  few  {rations,  and  thofe  not  diftant,  has 
his.  attention  entirely  fixed  on  the  architec- 
ture, and  the  architect;  but  in  the  midft 
of  landfcape  they  are  both  fubordinate,  if 
not  to  the  landfcape-painter*  at  leaf!  to  the 
principles  of  his  art. 

In 
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In  a  letter  written  on  tragedy  to  Count 
Alfieri,  by  an  eminent  critic,  Sig.  Calfabigi, 
he  infifts  very  much  on  the  neceffity  of  unit- 
ing the  mind  of  the  painter  with  that  of 
the  poet,  and  that  the  tragic  writer  mould 
be  poeta-pittore :  it  is  no  lefs  neceffary,  and 
more  literally  fo,  that  the  architect  of  build- 
ings in  the  country  fhould  be  architetto-pit- 
tore,  for  indeed  he  ought  not  only  to  have 
the  mind,  but  the  hand  of  a  painter;  not 
only  to  be  acquainted  with  the  principles, 
but,  as  far  as  defign  goes,  with  the  practice 
of  landfcape  painting.     All  that  belongs  to 
the  embellifhment  of  the  fcenes  round  coun- 
try houfes,   has  of  late  years  been    more 
generally  and  fludioufly  attended  to  in  this 
kingdom,  than  in  any  other:    architecture 
has   alfo  met  with   great  encouragement; 
but  however  its  profeflors  may  have  ftudied 
the  principles  of  landfcape   painting,  they 
have  had  but  little  encouragement  to  purfue 
thofe  ftudies,  or  opportunity  of  connecting 

them 
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them  practically  with  thofe  of  their  own 
profefiion.  When  a  houfe  was  to  be  built, 
Mr.  Brown  of  courfe  decided  with  refpect 
to  its  fituation — the  plantations  that  were 
to  accompany  it — the  trees  that  wrere  to  be 
left  or  taken  down,  &c. ;  the  architect  there- 
fore had  only  to  confider  how  his  own  defign 
would  look  upon  paper,  unconnected  with 
any  other  objects ;  he  was  no  farther  con- 
cerned, 

Now  it  feems  to  me,  that  if  a  per- 
fon  merely  wants  a  houfe  of  beautiful  ar- 
chitecture, with  finely  proportioned,  and 
well  diftributecl  rooms,  and  with  conveni- 
ent offices,  and  looks  no  farther,  the  af- 
fiftance  of  an  architect,  though  always 
highly  ufeful,  is  hardly  neceflary.  A  num- 
ber of  elevations  and  plans  of  fuch  houfes, 
of  different  forms  and  fizes,  have  been  pub- 
lifhed ;  or  he  may  look  at  thofe  which  have 
been  completed,    obferve  their  appearance 

vol.  ii.  p  and 
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and  diuribution,  and  fuit  himfelf :  the  efti- 
mate,  a  common  builder  can  make  as  well 

as  a  Palladio. 

I  am  very  far  from  intending  by  what  I 
have  juft  faid,  to  undervalue  a  profeffion  I 
highly  refpect,  or  to  fuppofe  it  unneceflary ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  am  very  anxious  to  fhew, 
that  whoever  wifhes  his  buildings  to  be  real 
decorations  to  his  place,  cannot  do  without 
an  architect:.  £Jot  indeed  a  mere  builder, 
but  one  who  has  ftudied  landfcape  as  well 
as  architecture — who  is  no  lefs  fond  of  it 
than  of  his  own  profeffion — and  who  feels 
that  each  different  fituation,  requires  a  dif- 
ferent difpofition  of.  the  feveral  parts.  In 
reality,  this  confideration  points  out  the  ufe, 
and  greatly  exalts  the  character,  of  an  ar- 
chitect: it  is  an  eafy  matter  by  means  of 
fome  flight  changes  in  what  has  already 
been  done,  to  avoid  abfolute  plagiarifm,  and 
to  make  out  fuch  a  defign  as  may  look  well 

upon 
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upon  paper ;  but  to  unite  with  correct  de- 
fign,  fuch  a  difpofition  as  will  accord,  not 
only  with  the  general  character  of  the  fee- 
nery,  but  with  the  particular  fpot,  and  the 
objects  immediately  round  it,  and  which 
will  prefent,  from  a  number  of  points,  a  va- 
riety of  well  combined  parts — requires  very 
different,  and  very  fuperior  abilities. 

There  are  many  perfons  who  give  up  all 
idea  of  beauty  (except  perhaps  that  of  neat 
ftone,  or  brick  work),  and  who,  in  order  to 
have  as  little  roof  as  poffible,  build  up  fome- 
thing 

i  So  tall,  fo  ftiff,  fome  London  houfe  you'd  fvvear 
Had  chang'd  St.  James's  for  a  purer  air. 

Something  that  looks  as  if  it  had  once  been 
fqueezed  between  two  neighbours,  and  now 
felt  quite  naked  and  folitary  without  them. 
I  do  not  mean  to  argue  with  the  builders  of 
fuch  houfes;  they  are  fatisfied,  and  their 
more  difficult  neighbours  and  vifitors  are 
p  a  alone 
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alone  to  be  pitied:  there  are  others,  how- 
ever, who  really  think  very  much  about  the 
beauty  of  their  houfe,  and  not  lefs  about  that 
of  their  place,  but  who  feem  to  think  of  them 
feparately,  and  to  be  fatisfied  if  both  meet 
with  feparate  approbation.  But  even  in  point 
of  vanity,  any  man  I  think  muft  feel  a  wide 
difference  between  the  reputation  of  having 
built  a  very  elegant  houfe,  which  makes  a 
confpicuous  figure  in  the  Vitruvius  Britan- 
nicus,  and  the  additional  praife,  fo  much 
more  rare  and  appropriate — that  the  archi- 
tecture, however  beautiful,  is  but  a  fmall 
part  of  its  merit ;  that  it  is  not  one  of  thofe 
houfes  which  would  do  nearly  as  well  on  one 
fpot  as  on  another,  but  that  it  feemed  as  if 
fome  great  artift  had  defigned  both  the 
building  and  the  landfcape,  they  fo  pecu- 
liarly fuit,  and  embellifh  each  other. 

Such  union  of  character  and  effect  can 
never  be  expected  to  prevail,  till  the  applica- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  principles  of  painting  to  whatever 
in  any  way  concerns  the  embellifhment  of 
our  places,  becomes  general;  and  perhaps 
no  fet  of  men  are  fo  likely  to  bring  about 
fuch  a  reform  in  the  manner  of  placing  and 
accompanying  houfes,  and  thence  in  every 
branch  of  improvement,  as  the  architetti- 
pittori.  The  education,  and  habit  of  ftudy 
among  architects,  are  fo  different  from  thofe 
of  Mr.  Brown  and  his  fchool,  and  fo  much 
more  congenial  to  painting,  that  I  am  per- 
fuaded  a  liberal  architect  would  comply  with 
his  own,  frill  more  than  with  an  improved 
public  tafte,  in  facrificing  fomething  of  the 
little  exclufive  vanity  of  his  own  particular 
profeffion,  to  the  laudable  ambition  of  unit- 
ing what  never  mould  be  feparated ;  and, 
far  from  removing  trees,  which  though  they 
might  conceal  parts  of  his  works,  gave  much 
more  effect  to  the  whole,  would  wifli,  and 
would  direct,  fuch  trees  to  be  planted, 

p  3  It 
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It  may  be  faid  with  much  truth,  that  the 
reformation  of  public  tafie  in  real  landfcape, 
more  immediately  belongs  to  the  higher  land- 
fcape painters,  among  whom  the  higher 
painters  of  every  kind  may  generally  be  in- 
cluded ;  but,  from  fome  circum (lances,  they 
are  lefs  likely  to  fucceed  in  a  talk  for  which 
they  are  fo  well  qualified.  In  the  flrft 
place  they  have  few  opportunities  of  giving 
their  opinion,  being  feldom  employed  in 
improved  places;  certainly  not  in  repre- 
fenting  the  improved  parts:  for  there  is 
a  flrong  repugnance  (which  the  owners 
themfelves  are  aware  of)  in  him  who  has 
fludied  Titian,  Claude,  and  Pouflin,  and  the 
flyle  of  art  and  of  nature  that  they  had 
fhidied,  to  copy  the  clumps,  the  naked  ca- 
nals, and  no  lefs  naked  buildings  of  Mr. 
Brown.  Befides,  if  they  are  employed  at 
all,  it  is  after  all  the  alterations  have  been 
made ;  whereas  the  architect  frequently  be* 

gins 
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gins  his  Works  before,  or  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  improver.  The  painter  alio,  might 
be  fufpecled  of  facriflcing  too  much  to  the 
particular  purpofes  of  his  own  art ;  a  fufpi- 
cion  which  narrow-minded  artifls  in  every 
line  will  often  juftify.  But  the  architect, 
would  apparently  be  making  a  facrifice  of 
his  own  art  to  that  of  painting,  though  in 
reality  he  would  have  the  folid  glory  of  com- 
bining them  both,  and  of  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  greateft  painters;  fome  of 
whom  united  the  two  profeflions,  while 
numbers  of  them  difplayed  in  their  pictures 
the  beauty  and  the  grandeur,  arifing  from 
a  union  of  the  two  arts. 

Much  of  the  naked  folitary  appearance  of 
houfes,  is  owing  to  the  practice  of  totally 
concealing,  nay  fometimes  of  burying,  all 
the  offices  under  ground,  and  that  by  way 
of  giving  confequence  to  the  manfion:  but, 
in  my  idea,  though  exceptions  may  arife 
p  4  from 
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from  particular  fkuations  and  cireiimftance&, 
yet,  in  general,  nothing  contributes  fo  much 
to  give  both  variety  and  confequence  to  the 
principal  building,  as  the  accompaniment, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  attendance  of  the  infe- 
rior parts  in  their  different  gradations.  It 
is  thus  that  Virgil  raifes  the  idea  of  the  chief 
bard, 

Mufeum  ante  omnes,  medium  nam  plurima  turba 
Hunc  habet,  atque  humeris  extantem  fufpicit  altis. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  grandeur  that  charac- 
terizes many  of  the  ancient  caflles ;  which 
proudly  overlook  the  different  outworks,  the 
lower  towers,  the  gateways,  and  all  the  ap- 
pendages to  the  main  building;  and  this 
principle,  fo  productive  of  grand  and  piciu- 
refque  effects,  has  been  applied  with  great 
fuccefs  by  Vanbrugh  to  highly  ornamented 
buildings,  and  to  Grecian  architecture.  The 
fame  principle  (with  thofe  variations  and 
exceptions  that  will  naturally  fugged  them- 

felves 
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felves  to  artifts)  may  be  applied  to  all  houfes : 
by  ft udying  the  general  mafTes,  the  groups, 
the  accompaniments,  and  the  points  they 
will  be   feen  from,    thofe  exterior  offices, 
which  fo  frequently  are  buried,  if  not  under- 
ground, at  leaf!  behind  a  clofe  plantation  of 
Scotch  firs,    may  all  become  ufeful  in  the 
compofition;    not  only  the  ftables,  (which 
often  indeed  rival  the  manfion,  and  divide 
the  attention,)  but  the  meaner!  offices  may 
be  made  to  contribute  to  the  character  of 
the  whole,  and  to  raife,    not  degrade,   the 
principal  part.     The  difference  of  expence 
between  good  and  bad  forms,  is  compara- 
tively trifling;  the  .difference  in  their  ap- 
pearance immenfe.     Then  where  grandeur 
and  magnificence  are  lefs  thought  of,  the 
moft  painter-like  effects  might  be  produced 
even  by  a  mixture  of  the  limpleft  things, 
when  properly  placed,  and  combined  with 
others,    In  the  pictures  of  many  of  the  great 

Italian 
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Italian  mailers,  mere  fheds,  with  little  al- 
teration or  difguife,  are  introduced  among 
buildings  of  no  mean  character. 

Another  caufe  of  this  naked  appearance, 
is  the  change  in  the  flyle  of  gardening. 
While  the  old  ftyle  fubfrfled,  the  various 
architectural  ornaments,  the  terraces,  fum- 
mer-houfes,  and  even  the  walls,  as  varied 
hy  different  heights  and  breaks,  took  off  from 
the  infulated  look  of  the  houfe.  On  that 
account,  however  fliff  and  formal  the  gar- 
dens themfelves,  the  whole  compolition  was 
much  lefs  fo  than  at  prefent — when  from 
that  love  of  extreme  fimplicity,  as  well  as 
of  fmoothnefs  and  undulation,  the  pafture 
ground  frequently  comes  up  to  the  hall  door; 
fo  that  a  palace  feems  placed  in  a  field,* 

while 


*  The  appearance  of  one  of  thefe  houfes,  has  often  brought 
to  my  mind  that  part  of  the  ftory  of  Aladdin,  where  the  Genius 
of  the  lamp  takes  up  a  magnificent  palace  from  the  place  where 
it  ftood,  carries  it  into  another  region,  and  lets  it  down  in  the 

mid  ft 
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while  the  palace  itfelf,  in  point  of  efFecl,  is 
a  mere  elevation.  This  barenefs  is  Hill  more 
out  of  character,  in  the  foreground  of  an 
ancient  caftle,  or  abbey;  yet  fuch  a  fore- 
ground is  immediately  made,  when  a  build- 
ing of  that  kind  is  unfortunately  within 
the  circuit  of  a  gentleman's  improvements. 
Fountain  Abbey  I  never  faw,  but  have 
heard  too  much  of  the  alterations,  which 
luckily  were  not  quite  completed :  there  is, 
however,  an  ancient  caftle  which  I  have  feen, 
fmce  that  boafted  improvement  took  place, 
of  making  it  Hand  in  the  lawn.  The  lawn 
has  fo  entirely  fubdued  and  degraded  the 
building,  that  had  I  not  known  it  was  really 


midft  of  a  meadow.  One  might  fuppofe  that  this  Genius  had 
been  very  bufy  in  England;  but  though  the  Genius  of  the  bare 
and  bald  is  not  fo  powerful  in  his  manner  of  operating,  or  fo 
amufing  in  his  effects,  as  that  of  the  lamp,  yet  in  this  particular 
he  rivals  him;  for  though  he  cannot  take  up  a  houfe  from  the 
midft  of  its  decorations,  and  place  it  in  a  meadow,  he  has  often 
made  all  decorations  yanifti,  and  a  meadow  appear  in  their 
place. 

an 
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an  ancient  caftle,  I  might  have  miflaken 
it  for  a  modern  ruin:  nor  at  a  dillance 
would  the  real  fize  have  undeceived  me ;  for 
from  the  old  fofs  having  been  filled  up,  and 
the  ground  levelled  and  fmoothed  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  building,  the  whole  had  caught 
a  character  of  littlenefs,  as  well  as  of  bare- 
nefs,  from  the  flat  naked  ground  about  it. 

By  filling  up  the  fofles  of  a  caflle,  its  cha- 
racter as  a  caftle  is  greatly  deftroyed ;  by 
removing  the  trees  and  brufhwood,  and  le- 
velling and  fmoothing  the  rough  irregular 
ground,  its  effect  to  the  painter,  and  its  cha- 
racter as  a  ruin,  are  no  lefs  injured.  What 
a  fyftem  of  improvement  muft  that  be,  which 
univerfally  deftroys  character,  and  creates 
monotony !  * 

Painters 


*  I  lately  obferved  the  fame  effect  produced  by  the  fame 
caufe  on  natural  mai'fes  of  none,  in  a  walk  near  Matlock.  The 
walk  led  towards  the  principal  feature — a  rock  which  I  had 
been  greatly  firuck  with  from  below,  and  was  eager  to  get  a 

nearer 
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Painters  frequently  reprefent  trees  almoft 
in  contact  with  fplendid  buildings  that  have 
all  the  appearance  of  being  inhabited ;  for 
they  add  ilill  greater  variety  and  beauty  to 
the  moil  beautiful  and  varied  architecture, 
and  by  partial  concealment  they  can  give  an 
intereft  almoft  to  any  building,  however 
formal  and  ugly.  In  the  pictures  of  Claude, 
the  character  of  which  is  beauty  and  cheer- 
fulnefs,  detached  architecture,  is,  as  far  as  I 
have  obferved,  feldom  unaccompanied  with 
trees ;  continued  buildings  (as  in  fome  of  his 
fea- ports, )  more  frequently  fo :  for  he  feems 
to  have  confidered  them  in  fome  meafure  as 

nearer  view  of.  On  approaching  it,  I  hardly  could  believe 
it  was  the  fame,  but  did  not  immediately  conceive  the  caufe  of 
my  difappointment :  I  had  allowed  for  the  bad  effect,  in  fuch  a 
i'cene,  of  a  gravel  walk  with  regular  fweeps  and  borders  ;  but 
beikles  that,  the  ground  had  been  cleared,  levelled,  and  turfed 
from  the  edge  of  the  walk  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  round  it, 
into  all  its  hollows  and  recefies.  Though  an  immenfe  mafs  of 
ftone,  it  hardly  appeared  natural;  but  feerned  rather  as  if  it 
had  fome  how  been  brought  and  erected  there  at  an  enormous 
expence,  in  a  fpot,  which,  as  far  as  the  improvements  ex- 
tended, fo  little  fuited  its  character.   J 

;  views 


the  detached  houfes  are  frequently  half  fur- 
rounded  by  trees,  where  the  canals  are  re- 
gularly planted  with  them,  and  their  boughs 
(which  at  Amfterdam  are  never  trimmed 
up,)  come  clofe  to  the  windows.  It  is  clear 
therefore  that  the  induftrious  Dutchman, 
who  employs  every  foot  of  the  territory 
which  with  fo  much  labour  and  ex  pence  has 
been  refcued  from  the  fea,  is  no  lefs  fond  of 
them  than  the  indolent  Turk,  who  inhabits 
a  country  where  property  is  not  endeared, 
and  its  value  enhanced  by  fecurity. 

Notwithftanding  this  inftance  from  a  fog- 
gy climate,  I  imagine  the  fear  of  dampnefs 
would  be  one  of  the  principal  reafons  which 
the  owner,  or  the  improver  would  allege, 
for  not  admitting  large  trees  in, the  fore- 
ground of  a  real  habitation,  though  the  pain- 
ter may  place  them  near  an  imaginary  build- 
ing: but  the  number  of  trees,  which  an 
inhabitant  of  Holland,  without  fear  of  in- 
convenience. 


convenience,  plants  clofe  to  his  houfe,  is  by 
no  means  neceflary  to  piclurefque  compo- 
fition :  a  very  few,  even  a  fmgle  tree,  may 
make  fuch  a  break,  fuch  a  divifion  in  the 
general  view,  as  may  anfwer  that  end ;  and 
molt  certainly  will  not  make  any  great  ad- 
dition to  the  dampnefs. 

A  fecond  objection  which  improvers  will 
naturally  make,  is,  that  trees  muil  obftrucl  the 
view  from  the  windows.  In  regard  to  their 
being  obftruclions,  or  confidered  as  fuch,  that 
will  partly  depend  upon  the  judgment  with 
which  they  are  placed,  and  partly  upon  the 
owner's  turn  of  mind.  Whoever  prefers,  in 
all  cafes,  a  mere  profpecl  (and  in  that  light 
every  unbroken  view  may  be  looked  upon)  to 
a  profpecl,  of  which  the  accompaniments 
had  been,  or  feemed  to  have  been,  arranged 
by  a  great  painter,  will  think  every  thing  an 
obftruclion,  that  prevents  him  feeing  all  that 
it  is  poifible  to  fee,  in  all  directions.  But  he 
who  is  convinced  that  painters,  from  having 

vol.  ii,  o  moft 
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the  detached  honfes  arc  frequently  half  fur- 
rounded  by  trees,  where  the  canals  are  re- 
gularly planted  with  them,  and  their  boughs 
(which  at  Amfterdam  are  never  trimmed 
up,)  come  clofe  to  the  windows.  It  is  clear 
therefore  that  the  induftrious  Dutchman, 
who  employs  every  foot  of  the  territory 
which  with  fo  much  labour  and  ex  pence  has 
been  refcued  from  the  fea,  is  no  lefs  fond  of 
them  than  the  indolent  Turk,  who  inhabits 
a  country  where  property  is  not  endeared, 
and  its  value  enhanced  by  fecurity. 

Notwithstanding  this  inftance  from  a  fog- 
gy climate,  I  imagine  the  fear  of  dampnefs 
would  be  one  of  the  principal  reafons  which 
the  owner,  or  the  improver  would  allege, 
for  not  admitting  large  trees  in  the  fore- 
ground of  a  real  habitation,  though  the  pain- 
ter may  place  them  near  an  imaginary  build- 
ing: but  the  number  of  trees,  which  an 
inhabitant  of  Holland,  without  fear  of  in- 
convenience, 
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convenience,  plants  clofe  to  his  houfe,  is  by 
no  means  neceflary  to  pichirefque  com  po- 
litic »n:  a  very  few,  even  a  fingle  tree,  may 
make  fnch  a  break,  fucb  a  divifion  in  the 
general  view,  as  may  anfvver  that  end;  and 
molt  certainly  will  not  make  any  great  ad- 
dition to  the  dampnefs. 

A  fecond  objection  which  improvers  will 
naturally  make,  is,  that  trees  mud  obftrucl:  the 
view  from  the  windows.  In  regard  to  their 
being  obltructions,  or  confidered  as  fuch,  that 
Will  partly  depend  upon  the  judgment  with 
which  they  are  placed,  and  partly  upon  the 
owner's  turn  of  mind.  Whoever  prefers,  in 
all  cafes,  a  mere  profpecl:  (and  in  that  light 
every  unbroken  view  may  be  looked  upon)  to 
a  profpecl,  of  which  the  accompaniments 
had  been,  or  feemed  to  have  been,  arranged 
by  a  great  painter,  wili  think  eveiy  thing  an 
obftru6tion,  that  prevents  him  feeing  all  that 
it  is  pofiible  to  fee,  in  all  directions.  But  he 
who  is  convinced  that  painters,  from  having 

vol.  ii.  o  molt 
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moft  ftudied  them,  are  the  bell  judges 
of  the  combinations  and  effects  of  vifible 
objects,  will  only  look  upon  that  as  an 
obftruction,  which,  if  taken  away,  would 
not  merely  let  in  more  of  the  view,  but 
admit  it  in  a  happier  manner  in  point 
of  compofition:  and  whoever  has  felt  the 
extreme  difference,  between  feeing  diftant 
objecls,  as  in  a  panorama,  without  any 
foreground,  and  viewing  them  under  the 
boughs,  and  divided  by  the  Hems  of  trees, 
with  fome  parts  half  difcovered  through  the 
branches  and  foliage,  will  be  very  loth  to 
cut  down  an  old  tree  which  produces  fuch 
effects,  and  no  lefs  defirous  of  creating  thofe 
effects  by  planting.  Still,  however,  it  may 
be  objected,  that  though  fuch  trees  may 
greatly  improve  the  compofition  from  fome 
particular  windows,  they  may  injure  it  from 
others:  this  is  an  objection  that  I  wifh  to 
ftate  fairly,  and  in  its  full  extent.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  difficult  to  accompany  the  befl 

objects 
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objects  in  the  moil  favourable  manner  from 
one  point,  without  obftrucling  fome  of  them 
from  others;   and  it  is  extremely  natural, 
that  a  perfon  who  is  ufed  to  admire  a  favou- 
rite wood,  a  diftant  hill,  or  a  reach  of  a  river 
from  every  window,  fliould  not  without  diffi- 
culty prevail  on  himfelf,  to  hide  any  part  of 
them  from  any  one  of  thofe  windows,  though 
for  the  fake  of  giving  them  tenfold  effecl 
from  other  points.    I  will  here  fuppofe  (what 
is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  the  cafe)  each  cir- 
cum fiance  in  the  more  diflant  view  to  be 
fo  perfect,    that  there  was  nothing  which 
the   owner  would    wifh    to    conceal;    and 
that  the  trees   he  might  plant,  would  be 
folely  for  the  purpofe  of  heightening  beau- 
ties, not  of  mafking  defects.     Still  without 
fome  objects  in  the  fore-ground,  this  view, 
however  charming,  would  be  nearly  the  fame 
from  each  window ;  whereas  by  means  of 
trees,  each  window  would  prefent  a  different 
g  2  picture. 
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piclure,  and  the  charm  of  variety,  though 
fome  of  the  variations  fhould  be  unfavour- 
able, ought  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  even  thofe 
windows  whence  the  objects  would  be  moil 
concealed  (how  infinitely  ftronger  the  cafe, 
and  it  is  not  lefs  frequent,  where  much  ought 
to  be  concealed)  might  prefent  certain  por- 
tions of  the  more  diftant  view  acrofs  the 
branches  and  foliage,  in  fo  piclurefque  a  man- 
ner, that  a  lover  of  painting  would  often  be 
more  captivated  by  them,  than  by  a  ftudied 
compofition. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  all  I  have  ftated, 
to  point  out  fome  of  the  advantages  that 
are  gained,  by  breaking  with  trees  a 
uniform  view  from  a  houfe,  and  to  ob- 
viate fome  of  the  objections  to  fuch  a 
method;  and  I  have  done  it  more  fully, 
becaufe  the  oppofite  fyftem  has  ftrongly  pre- 
vailed.    I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  afTert 

that 
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that  fuch  breaks  are  always  neceflary,  or 
expedient;  though,  in  my  own  opinion,  it 
can  feldom  happen  that  a  view  will  not  he 
improved,  from  one,  or  more  trees,  riling 
boldly  above  the  horizon.  Where  fine  old 
trees  are  left,  they  plead  their  own  excufe ; 
but  for  many  years  there  is  a  poverty  in  the 
appearance  of 'young  fingle  trees,  that  may 
well  difcourage  improvers  from  planting 
them,  though  they  may  clearly  forefee  the 
future  effect  of  each  plant,  and  wilh  for  old 
trees  in  thofe  pofitions.  That  poverty  may 
be  remedied,  by  making  dug  clumps  in  moll 
of  the  places  fixed  upon  for  fingle  trees,  and 
by  mixing  fhrubs  with  them.  This  pro- 
duces an  immediate  mafs;  the  temporary 
digging  and  the  fhelter,  promote  the  growth 
of  the  trees  intended  to  produce  the  effecl; ; 
by  degrees  the  fhrubs  may  be  removed  en- 
tirely, or  fome  left  to  group  with  them,  as 
may  beft  fuit  the  fituation ;  and  as  they  get 
up,  the  boughs  may  be  opened  and  trained, 
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fo  as  to  admit,  or  exclude,  what  is  beyond 
them,  juft  as  the  planter  thinks  fit. 

I  now  come  to  another  objection,  viz.  that 
they  conceal  too  much  of  the  architecture. 
And  here  I.  will  allow,  however  defirous  I 
may  be  of  varying  the  compofition  from 
the  houfe,  and  of  foftening  too  open  a  dif- 
play  of  fymmetry,  that  great  refpect  ought 
to  be  paid  to  fuch  works,  as  are  defervedly 
ranked  among  the  productions  of  genius,  in 
an  art  of  high  confideration  from  the  re- 
motefc  antiquity.  Whenever  the  improve- 
ment of  the  view,  would  injure  the  beauty  or 
grandeur  of  fuch  works,  or  deftroy  that  idea 
of  connection  and  fymmetry,  which,  though 
veiled,  fhould  ftill  be  preferved, — fuch  an 
improvement  would  coft  too  dear.  But  in 
every  building  where  the  forms  and  the 
heights  are  varied  by  means  of  pavillions, 
colonades,  &c.  there  are  places,  where  trees 
might  be  planted  with  great  advantage  to 
the  effect  of  the  building,  confidered  as  part 

of 
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of  a  picture,  without  the  fmalleft  injury  to 
it  as  a  piece  of  architecture;  and  in  the 
placing  of  which  accompaniments,  the  pain- 
ter who  was  converfant  in  architecture,  and 
the  architect  who  had  ftudied  painting, 
would  probably  coincide :  and  this,  I  think, 
may  more  ftrongly  point  out  the  difference 
I  mentioned  before,  between  the  ftyle  which 
fuits  a  town  only,  and  that  which  might  fuit 
both  town  and  country.  A  fquare,  detached 
houfe  in  the  country,  while  it  requires  trees  to 
make  up  for  the  want  of  variety  in  its  form, 
affords  no  indication  where  to  place  them 
with  effect ;  and  though  they  will  take  off 
from  the  monotony,  they  will  not,  as  in 
the  other  cafe,  fo  mix  in  with  the  buildings, 
as  to  feem  a  part  of  the  defi gn  of  an  archi- 
tect-painter. 

The  accompaniments  of  beautiful  pieces 

of  architecture,  may  in  fome  refpects  be 

compared  to  the  drefs  of  beautiful  women. 

The  addition  of  what  is  hardly  lefs  foreign 

S4  to 
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to  thern,  than  trees  are  to  architecture,  va- 
ries and  adorns  the  charms  even  of  thofe, 
who,  like  Phryne,  might  throw  off  every 
concealment,  and  challenge  the  critic  eyes 
of  all  Athens  aflembled.  Men  grow  weary 
of  uniform  perfection ;  nor  will  any  thing 
compenfate  the  abfence  of  every  obftacle 
to  curiofity,  and  every  hope  of  novelty. 
It  is  not  probable,  that  Phryne  was  igno- 
rant, or  neglectful,  of  the  charms  of  variety, 
and  of  partial  concealment ;  and  if  the 
mcil  perfect:  forms,  may  be  rendered  Hill 
more  attractive  by  what  is  foreign  to  them, 
how  much  more  thofe,  which  have  little  or 
no  pretenfions  to  beauty  !  How  many  build- 
ings have  I  feen,  which,  with  their  trees, 
attract  and  pleafe  every  eye!  but  deprive 
one  of  them  of  thofe  accompaniments,  what 
a  folitary  deferted  object  would  remain  !  I 
will  not  go  on  with  the  parallel,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  effect  would  in  both  cafes  be  very 

fimilar. 

It 
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It  may  very  naturally  occur  to  any  reader, 
and  without  the  defire  of  cavilling,  that  if 
painters  fometimes  did,  and  fometimes  did 
not,  accompany  their  buildings  with  trees ; 
if  both  they  and  architects,  fometimes  did, 
and  fometimes   did   not,     vary  the   lines, 
heights,  and  difpofitions  of  their  buildings, 
the  fame  liberty,  according  to  the  author's 
own  principles,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the 
improver.     Nothing  can  be  more  juft;  and 
I  mould  be  very  forry  to  be  fufpecled  of 
having  combated  the  defpotifm  of  others, 
in  order  to  eftablifh  any  arbitrary  opinions  of 
my  own:  but  a  phyfician  mull  proportion 
his  remedy  to  the  degree,  as  well  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe ;  and  barenefs,  mono- 
tony, and  want  of  connection,  are  in  a  high 
degree  the  difeafes  of  modern  improvement. 
Had  the  oppofite  fyftem  prevailed  (and  in 
the  revolutions  to  which  fafhion  is  fubjecl-, 
it  may  ftill  prevail),  had  all  buildings  of  every 

kind 
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kind  been  encumbered  by  trees,  or  had  they 
(from  a  rage  for  the  picturefque)  been  fan- 
taftically  defigned,  with  an  endlefs  diverfity 
of  different  heights  and  breaks,  with  odd 
projections  and  feparations, — I  mould  equally 
Have  taken  my  arguments  from  the  works 
of  eminent  painters,  as  well  as  of  architects, 
agaiuft  fuch  a  departure  from  all  grandeur, 
elegance,  and  fimplicity. 

The  bell  prefervative  again!!  flatnefs  and 
monotony  on  the  one  hand,  and  whimfical 
variety  on  the  other,  is  an  attentive  ftudy 
of  what  conftitutes  the  grand,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  picturefque  in  buildings,  as  in  all 
other  objects.  An  artift  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  caufes  and  effects,  with 
the  qualities  of  which  they  are  compounded, 
and  with  the  tendency  of  thofe  qualities  if 
carried  to  excefs,*  will  know  when  to  keep 
each  character  feparate,  when,  and  in  what 

*  Effay  on  the  Picturefque,  p.  175,  111  edit. — 222,  2d  edit. 
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degree,  to  mix  them,  according  to  the  effect 
he  means  to  produce. 

The  caufes  and  effects  of  the  fublime  and 
of  the  beautiful,  have  been  inveftigated  by 
a  great  matter,  whofe  footfleps  I  have  fol- 
lowed in  a  road;  which  his  penetrating  and 
comprehenfive  genius  had  fo  nobly  opened : 
I  have  ventured  indeed  to  explore  a  new 
track,  and  to  difcriminate  the  caufes  and 
the  effects  of  the  picturefque,  from  thofe  of 
the  two  other  characters :  Hill,  however,  I 
have  in  fome  degree  proceeded  under  his 
aufpices  ;  for  it  is  a  track  I  never  ihould 
have  difcovered,  had  not  he  flrft  cleared 
and  adorned  the  principal  avenues. 

With  refpect  to  the  fublime  in  buildings, 
Mr.  Burke,  without  entering  into  a  minute 
detail,  has  pointed  out  its  moft  efficient 
caufes ;  two  of  which  are  fucceffion,  and  uni- 
formity. Thefe  he  explains  and  exempli- 
fies by  the  appearance  of  the  ancient  hea- 
then 


then  temples,  which,  he  obferves,  were  ge- 
nerally oblong  forms,  with  a  range  of  uni- 
form pillars  on  every  fide ;  and  he  adds,  that 
from  the  fame  caufes,  may  alfo  be  derived 
the  grand  effects  of  the  aifles,  in  many  of 
our  own  Cathedrals.  But  although  fuc- 
ceffion  and  uniformity,  when  united  to  great- 
nefs  of  dimenfion,  are  among  the  moft  ef- 
ficient caufes  of  grandeur  in  buildings,  yet 
caufes  of  a  very  oppofite  nature  (though  flill 
upon  one  general  principle,)  often  tend  to 
produce  the  fame  effects.  Thefe  are,  the 
accumulation  of  unequal,  and,  at  leaft,  ap- 
parently irregular  forms,  and  the  intricacy 
of  their  difpofition.  The  forms,  and  the 
difpofition  of  fome  of  the  old  caftles  built 
on  eminences,  fully  illuflrate  what  I  have 
juft  advanced :  the  different  outworks  and 
maffive  gateways ;  towers  rifmg  behind  tow- 
ers; the  main  body  perhaps  riling  higher 
than  them  all,  and  on  one  fide  defcending 

in 
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m  one  immenfe  folid  wall,  quite  down  to  the 
level  below,— all  imprefs  grand  and  awful 
ideas. 

As  I  have  in  a  former  part  made  intri- 
cacy a  characteriftic  mark  of  the  piclurefque, 
I  may  poflibly  be  accufed  of  inconfiftency 
in  making  it  alfo  a  caufe  of  grandeur.     It 
might  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  there  are 
other  qualities  common  to  the  fublime  and 
to  the  picturefque,  fuch  as  roughnefs  and 
abruptnefs;     and    that   therefore    intricacy 
might  be  in  the  fame  clafs.    I  mail  not,  how- 
ever, be  fatisfied  with  that  general  defence, 
but  fhall  endeavour  to  account  in  a  more 
fatisfactory  manner,  for  this  feeming  incon- 
fiftency.  There  appear  to  be  various  degrees 
and  ftyles  of  intricacy.   Hogarth,  for  inftance, 
in  fpeaking  of  the  effect  of  thofe  waving  lines 
which  Ileal  from  the  eye,  and  lead  it  a  kind 
of  wanton  chace,  has  termed  it  the  beauty 
of  intricacy:    that  I  have   endeavoured  to 
diftinguifh  from  the  more  fudden  and  abrupt 

kind 
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kind  which  belongs  to  the  pieturefque,*  and 
will  now  point  out  what  I  conceive  might 
be  called  with  equal  propriety,  the  fublime 
of  intricacy. 

When  fufpenfe  and  uncertainty,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  abrupt  intricacy  of  objects 
di veiled  of  grandeur,  they  are  merely  amuf- 
ing  to  the  mind,  and  their  effect  fimply 
picturefque.  But  where  the  objects  are 
fuch  as  are  capable  of  infpiring  awe  or 
terror,  there  fufpenfe  and  uncertainty  are 
powerful  caufes  of  the  fublime;  and  in- 
tricacy may  by  thofe  means,  create  no  lefs 
grand  effects,  than  uniformity  and  fuccef- 
fion.  An  avenue  of  large  and  lofty  trees, 
forming  a  continued  arch,  and  terminated 
by  the  gateway  of  a  maffive  tower,  is  a 
fpecimen,  and  no  mean  one,  of  the  grandeur 
arifmg  from  fucceffion  and  uniformity.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  foreft  fcenes  are  no 

*  EffayonthePiclurefque,  p.  198,  lft  edit.— 276, 2d  edit. 
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lefs  ftriking  examples  of  the  grandeur  of  in- 
tricacy. In  the  avenue,  all  is  fimple  and 
uniform  in  the  higheft  degree,  and  the  eye 
is  totally  fixed  to  one  point,  to  one  focus. 
In  the  foreft  fcene,  trees  of  different  fhapes 
and  fizes,  crofs  each  other  in  numberlefs 
directions;  while  other  parts  of  the  wood, 
are  myfterioufly  feen  between  their  trunks 
and  branches.  Inflead  of  one  ftrait  walk  or 
road  without  any  variation — uncertain  tracks 
appear,  wild  and  irregular  as  the  trees  and 
thickets  through  which  they  pafs:  inflead 
of  one  folemn  mafs  of  foliage,  that  hides  the 
Iky  and  its  effects-— gleams  of  light,  ifTuing 
perhaps  from  ftormy  and  portentous  clouds, 
fhoot  athwart  the  glades,  and,  by  difcover- 
ing  part  of  the  recefTes,  fhew  how  deep  the 
gloom  is  beyond.  The  grandefl  of  all  land- 
fcapes,  the  San  Pietro  Martire  of  Titian,  is 
in  part  a  fcene  of  this  kind.  The  affaffi  na- 
tion is  committed  amidft  lofty  trees,  at  the 

entrance 
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entrance  of  a  foreft;  a  fupernatural  light 
from  a  glory  of  angels,  is  mixed  in  with  the 
foliage  and  branches  of  the  trees,  and  con- 
ceals part  of  their  fummits ;  two  horfemen 
in  armour,  the  one  turning  his  head  back 
towards  the  afTaffins,  the  other  pufhing  for- 
ward, are  feen  at  fome  diftance  juft  enter- 
ing the  depth  of  the  foreft,  and  forcibly  carry 
the  eye  and  the  imagination,  towards  its 
dark  and  intricate  recefles.  But  in  this  mo- 
del of  the  fublime  in  landfcape,  we  fee  none 
of  thofe  finguiarly  curved  and  twilled  Items 
and  branches,  as  in  the  old  trees  of  Bloe- 
mart,  of  Ruyfdal,  and  others  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemifh  fchools ;  or  their  playful  varie- 
ties of  bufhes,  fcattered  thickets,  and  catch- 
ing lights;  not  even  the  more  noble  and 
animated  wildnefs,  of  Salvator's  ftems  and 
branches:  but  the  whole  character  of  the 
picture,  feems  to  be  an  exact  medium  be- 
tween the  favage  grandeur  of  that  fublime, 

though 


though  eccentric  genius,  and  the  fedate  fo- 
lemn  dignity,  which  ufually  characterizes 
the  landfcapes  of  Pouffin. 

The  fame  kind  of  difference  fubfifts,  be- 
tween the  intricacy  of  the  pinnacles  and  fret 
work  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  that  more 
broad  and  maffive  kind,  of  the  towers  and 
gateways  of  ancient  cafiles.  Mr.  Burke  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  fublime  in  building  mould 
be  folid,  and  even  maffive;  and  in  my  idea, 
no  fingle  caufe  acls  fo  powerfully,  and  can 
fo  little  be  difpenfed  with  as  mailivenefs : 
but  as  maffivenefs  is  fo  nearlv  allied  to  hea- 
vinefs,  it  is  (in  this  age  efpecially*)   by  no 

means 


*  It  might  be  thought  fomewhat  ftrained  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
molt  fafhionable  ilyle  of  writing  in  any  age,  mould  at  all  influ- 
ence the  character  of  other  arts :  yet  lbmething  of  the  fame 
general  tafte  is  apt  to  prevail  in  them  all,  during  the  fame 
period;  and  a  diftalte  for  whatever  is  oppofed  to  it.  Voltaire 
was,  without  comparifon,  the  moft  fafhionable  writer  of  this  cen- 
tury; and  in  addition  to  the  charms  of  the  lighteft  and  moft 
feducing  flyle,  he  did  not  neglect  any  occafion  of  insinuating 
its  excellence.     For  fear  his  writings  mould  be   thought  too 
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means  a  popular  quality ;  for  in  whatever  re- 
gards the  mind  itfelf,  or  the  works  that  pro- 
ceed from  it,  the  reproach  of  heavinefs  is  of 
all  others,  the  leaft  patiently  endured :  it  is  a 
reproach,  however,  that  has  been  made  to 
fome  of  the  mod  finking  buildings  both  an- 
cient and  modern.  Among  the  various  re- 
mains of  ancient  temples,  none,  perhaps,  have 
fo  grand  an  efifecl:  as  the  old  Doric  temples 
in  Sicily,  and  at  Pasfium;  though  from  their 
general  look  of  maffivenefs,  and  from  the 
columns  being  without  bafes,  none  are  more 
oppofite,  to  what  are  ufually  confidered  as 
light  buildings.     But  may  it  not  be  doubted, 


light  and  fuperficial,  compared  with  others  of  a  more  folid 
and  argumentative  kind,  he  turned  the  keen  edge  of  his  wit 
againft  any  appearance  of  that  quality,  which"  has  been  fo  ridi- 
culed in  Vanbrugh's  architecture:  he  called  the  great  Dr. 
Clarke  (it  mu  ft  be  owned  with  fome  humour,  however  unjuftly) 
"  une  <vraie  machine  a  raifonnement-"  and,  indeed,  he  fu mined 
up  the  whole  matter  in  one  fhort  maxim,  which  equally  cha- 
racterizes his  mind  and  his  ftyle — "  //  ny  (fun  mawvais  genre; 
"  cejl  le  genre  ennuyenx.'''' 

...  .  whether 
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whether  the  giving  of  bafes  to  thofe  columns, 
and  confequently  a  greater  degree  of  light- 
nefs  and  airinefs  to  the  whole,  might  not 
proportionably  diminifh  that  folid,  maffive 
grandeur,  which  is  fo  finking  to  every  eye. 
If,  again,  we  confider  modern  buildings, 
no  manfion  of  regular,  finifhed,  ornamental 
architecture  that  I  have  yet  feen,  has  from 
fuch  a  number  of  different  points,  fo  grand 
an  appearance  as  Blenheim;  and  never 
was  any  building  fo  loaded  with  the  re- 
proach of  heavinefs  *  How  far  the  heavi- 
nefs  of  the  ancient  temples,  or  of  the  modern 
palace,  might  be  diminifhed,  without  dimi- 
nution of  their  grandeur,  may  be  a  queflion ; 

*  Tt  would  hardly  be  fuppofed  that  the  heavinefs  of  Blenheim 
would  ever  have  been  mentioned  as  a  compliment  to  the  noble 
owner;  yet  I  remember  hearing  an  inftance  of  it.  The  converfa- 
tion  happened  to  turn  upon  the  immenfe  weight  that  an  egg  would 
fupport,  if  preffed  exactly  in  a  perpendicular  direction : — no 
weight,  they  faid,  would  break  it.  A  perfon  who  was  fitting  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  called  out  to 
him,  "  My  Lord  Duke!  if  they  were  to  put  Blenheim  upon  it, 
"  egod  I  believe  it  would  crufh  the  egg." 

R  2  but 


but  I  believe  it  is  very  clear,  that  after  a  cer- 
tain point,  as  they  gained  more  in  light- 
nefs,  they  would  become  lefs  majeftic,  and, 
beyond  that  again,  lefs  beautiful.* 

The  fame  principle  feems  to  have  guided 
the  higher!  painters  in  refpecl  to  the  human 
figure:  the  Prophets  and  Sybils  of  M.  An- 
gelo,  Raphael  and  Fra.  Bartolomeo  are  all 
maffive:  Tibaldi,  and  after  him  the  Ca- 
racci  and  their  difciples,  formed  their  ftyle 
upon  thofe  famous  models ;  and  they  had  a 
peculiar  word  (figoma),  to  exprefs  that  fill-. 


*  Since  I  wrote  this  part,  a  paffage  from  Plutarch  was  pointed 
out  to  me,  as  extremely  illuftrative  of  the  bad  effect  of  a  paf- 
iior.  for  lightnefs  and  elegance,  by  a  friend,  who  is  himfelf  of 
all  others  the  moft  capable  in  every  Avay,  of  illuftrating  the 
whole  fubject — "This  fourth  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  (the 
three  former  having  periihed  by  fire)  was  completed  and  dedi-' 
cated  by  Domitian.  The  columns  were  cut  out  of  Pentelic 
marble,  having  their  thicknefs  moft  beautifully  proportioned 
to  their  length  ;  for  we  faw  them  at  Athens.  But  being  cut 
over  again,  and  polifhed  at  Rome,  they  did  not  gain  lb  much 
in  elegance,  as  they  loll  in  fymmetry:  they  appear  too  ilender, 
and  are  void  of  beauty." 

Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Poplicola. 

nefs 
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nefs  and  maffivenefs  of  form,  as  oppofed  to. 
the  meagrenefs  of  Mantegna,  Pietro  Peru- 
gino,  and  almoft  all  the  earlier  painters.  Par- 
ticular exceptions  may  indeed  be  produced, 
as  for  inftance  the  Mofes  of  Parmeggiano, 
fo  highly  and  fojuflly  admired  by  the  poet 
Gray ;  that,  like  all  his  figures,  is  of  a  more 
lengthened  proportion,  and  the  body-  thinner, 
than  thofe  of  the  other  mailers  whom  I  have 
mentioned ;  but  the  limbs,  have  the  fame  ful- 
nefs  of  form,  in  a  very  high  degree.  It  muft  be 
remembered,  alfo,  that  expreilion  of  coun- 
tenance, energy  of  action,  and  many  other 
circum fiances,  will  give  to  the  human  figure, 
what  cannot  be  given  to  a  building, 

But  the  effects  of  art  are  never  fo  well 
illuftrated,  as  by  fimilar  effects  in  nature: 
and,  therefore,  the  befl  illuftration  of  build- 
ings, is  by  what  has  moil  analogy  to  them 
— the  forms  and  characters  of  rocks;  in 
which  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  maf- 
fivenefs is  a  moil  efficient  caufe  of  grandeur. 
R  3  Where 
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Where  the  fummit  of  fuch  maflive  rocks 
runs  in  a  parallel  line,  and  the  breaks  and 
projections  lower  down  are  (lightly  marked, 
both  the  fir  It  impreflion  is  lefs  ftrong,  and 
the  eye  foon  becomes  weary;  for  though 
a  natural  wall  of  fuch  folidity  and  magnitude 
muft  always  be  a  grand  object,  it  is  ftill  a 
wall. 

But  where  certain  bold  projections  are 
detached  from  the  principal  body  of  rock; 
where  in  fome  places,  they  rife  higher  than 
the  general  fummit,  and  in  others,  feem  a 
powerful  buttrefs  to  the  lower  part,— the 
eye  is  forcibly  (truck  with  the  grandeur 
of  fuch  detached  rnaffes,  and  occupied  with 
the  variety  of  their  form,  and  light  and 
fhadowr.  Such  is  the  effect  and  the  charac- 
ter of  many  of  the  ancient  caftles. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  no  lefs  frequently 
happens,  that  the  lower  parts  of  rocks  are 
varied  in  fhape,  and  boldly  relieved,  while 
their  fummit  defcribes  one  uniform  line;  the 

projections  * 
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projections  then  lofe  their  confequence  when 
feen  from  afar,  (efpecially  in  a  front  view,) 
and  the  eye  is  more  diftinclly  occupied  with 
the  line  of  the  fummit.  This  is  the  cafe 
with  many  of  thofe  buildings,  which  are  ex- 
ecuted in  what  is  called  Grecian,  or  Italian 
architecture:  when  viewed  at  a  difiance, 
the  porticos  and  columns  are  lefs  obferved, 
than  the  general  fquarenefs,  and  the  flrait 
lines  of  the  roof. 

But  in  the  approach  to  thofe  rocks  with 
an  unvaried  fummit,  fhould  you  come  fo 
near  them,  that  in  many  parts,  that  fummit 
was  concealed  and  broken  by  the  project- 
ing parts  below, — then  the  whole  would 
become  varied,  yet  the  mafles  be  preferved. 
Such  is  the  effect  of  Grecian  architecture, 
where  the  fpectator  is  on  a  level  with  the 
bafe  of  the  building,  and  confined  with  re- 
fpecl  to  diftance ;  and  then  the  columns  and 
porticos  have  their  full  effect — the  moil  no- 
il 4  bh 
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hie  and  beautiful  that  architecture  can  dif- 
play. 

Again,  thofe  rocks  of  crumbling,  friable 
ilone,  that  are  broken  into  detached  pointed 
forms,  with  holes,  openings,  and  intricacies 
of  every  kind,  may  be  compared  to  fimilar 
forms,  openings,  and  intricacies  in  Gothic 
buildings,  of  which  indeed  they  probably 
gave  the  flrfl  idea;  highly  amufing  from 
their  variety  and  fingularity,  but  much  lefs 
grand  and  impofing. 

Rocks  of  flate  and  fhivering  (tone,  which, 
inftead  of  being  difpofed  in  large  mafTes,  are 
parted  into  thin  layers,  however  lofty  they 
may  be,  however  their  fummits  may  be  bro- 
ken and  varied,  have  comparatively  a  poor 
effect,  from  the  want  of  folidity  and  maffive- 
nefs.  Thefe  are  like  caftles  and  towers  built 
of  rubbifh  and  fmall  ftones,  kept  together  by 
the  cement  only ;  both  of  them  at  a  diftance, 
and  under  the  influence  of  twilight,  or  of  a 

miftv 
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mifly  atmofphere,  affume  a  grandeur,  which 
from  the  fame  caufe  they  lofe  on  a  nearer 
approach. 

Laftly,  there  are  high  uniform  banks  of 
red  earth,  without  any  hollows  or  projec- 
tions ;  to  which  unhappily  the  greater  part 
of  the  houfes  in  this  kingdom  have  but  too 
clofe  a  refemblance. 

From  the  analogy  between  the  general 
effects  of  rocks  and  of  buildings,  I  am  led 
to  believe,  that  though  many  fmall  divifions 
(however  they  may  create  diverfity  and  in- 
tricacy) diminifh  grandeur,  yet  that  certain 
marked  divifions,  by  affording  the  eye  a  fcale 
of  comparifon,  give  a  greater  confequence 
to  the  whole.  The  fame  quantity,  therefore, 
of  flone,  brick,  or  any  other  material,  if  di- 
vided into  certain  large  portions,  (as,  forin- 
flance,  into  round  or  fqu are  towers)  will  not 
only  be  more  varied,  but  appear  of  greater 
magnitude,  than  the  fame  quantity  of  mate- 
rials 
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rials  in  one  fquare  mafs;  fuch  as  is  often 
feen  in  houfes  of  what  is  called  the  Italian 
ftyle.*  I  may  add,  that  of  the  more  difiant 
views  of  houfes  in  the  country,  thofe  are  the 
moil  generally  pleafmg,  where  trees  and 
mafles  of  wood  intervene,  and  where  confe- 

* 

quently  the  bafe  is  not  feen :  now,  in  fuch 
views,  the  porticos  and  the  breaks  below 
the  fummit,  are  often  in  a  great  degree  con- 
cealed, and  the  line  of  the  roof,  being  the 

*  The  effect  of  this  principle  firiick  me  very  much  at  Wol- 
laton'*,  a  houfe,  which  for  the  richnefs  of  its  ornaments  in  the 
near  view,  and  the  grandeur  of  its  maffes  from  every. point, 
yields  to  few,  if  any,  in  the  kingdom.      But  it  is  lull  more 
linking  when  contrafted  with  the  neighbouring  caftle  (as  it  is 
called)  of  Nottingham.     That  is,  a  long,  fquare  houfe,  of  the 
Italian  ftyle,  built  in  a  high  commanding  fituation,  overlooking 
the  town.     The  long  unvaried  line  of  the  fummit,  and  the  dull 
uniformity  of  the  whole  mafs,  would  not  have  embellimed  any 
ftyle  of  landfcape;  but  fuch  a  building,  on  fuch  high  ground, 
and  its  outline  always  diftinclly  oppofedto  the  Iky,  gives  anim- 
preffion  of  ridicule  and  diigult.     The  hill  and  the  town  are  abso- 
lutely flattened  by  it ;  while  the  comparatively  low  fituation  of  ' 
Wollaton,  is  fo  elevated  by  the  form  of  the  houfe,  that  it  feems 
to  command  the  whole  country  round  it. 

*  Lord  Middleton's,  within  two  miles  of  Nottingham. 

part 
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part  oppofed  to  the  Iky,  becomes  principal; 
in  which  cafes  the  advantage  of  towers,  and 
of  whatever  varies  that  line,  is  obvious. 

Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  is,  I  believe,  the  firft 
who  has  done  jufcice  to  the  architecture  of 
Vanbrugh,  by  (hewing  that  it  was  not  a  mere 
fantaftic  ftyle,  without  any  other  object  than 
that  of  fingularity,  but  that  he  worked  on 
the  principles  of  painting,  and  has  produced 
the  moft  painter-like  effects.*  It  is  very 
poffible  that  the  ridicule  thrown  on  Van- 
brugh's  buildings,  by  fome  of  the  wittieft 
men  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  though  not  the 
belt  judges  of  art,  may  in  no  flight  degree 
have  prevented  his  excellencies  from  being 
properly  attended  to ;  for  what  has  been  the 
fubject  of  ridicule,  (and  of  fuch  exquifite 
ridicule)  will  feldom  become  the  object  of 
ftudy,  or  imitation.  It  appears  to  me  that 
at  Blenheim,  Vanbrugh  conceived  and  ex- 

'*  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds's  Thirteenth  Difcourfe. 
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ecuted  a   very  bold   and  difficult    defign; 
that  of  uniting  in  one  building,  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  Grecian  architecture, 
the  piclurefquenefs  of  the  Gothic,  and  the 
maffive  grandeur  of  a  caftle;  and  that  in 
fpite  of  the  many  faults  with  which  he  is 
very  juftly  reproached,  he  has  formed,  in  a 
ftyle  truly  his  own,  a  well-combined  whole, 
a  manfion  worthy  of  a  great  prince,  and  war- 
rior.    His  fir  ft  point  feems  to  have  been 
jnaflivenefs,  as  the  foundation  of  grandeur. 
Then,  to  prevent  that  mafs  from  being  a 
lump,  he  has  made  various  bold  projections 
of  various   heights,    which   from   different 
points  ferve    as    foregrounds   to   the  main 
building.    And,  laftly,  having  probably  been 
ftruck  with  the  variety  of  outline  again  ft  the 
fky,  in  many  Gothic  and  other  ancient  build- 
ings, he  has  raifed,  on  the  top  of  that  part, 
where   the   fl anting  roof  begins   in   many 
houfes  of  the  Italian  ftyle,  a  number  of  de- 
corations 
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corations  of  various  characters.  Thefe,  if 
not  new  in  themfelves,  have  at  leaf!  been 
applied  and  combined  by  him  in  a  new  and 
peculiar  manner ;  and  the  union  of  them 
gives  a  furprifing  fplendour  and  magnifi- 
cence, as  well  as  variety,  to  the  fummit  of 
that  princely  edifice.*  There  is  a  point  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  lake,  whence  it  is  feen 
■in  full  glory,  and  with  its  happieil  accom- 
paniments. The  houfe,  the  lake,  and  the 
rich  bank  of  the  garden,  may  be  fo  grouped 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  Vanbrugh  ever  was  in  Italy,  or 
whether  there  ever  was  a  print  of  the  houfe  of  Nicold  di  Rienzo 
before  that  by  Piranefi,  in  his  Views  of  Rome  :  *  but  fupponn°- 
him  to  have  feen  either  the  houfe  i'tlelf,  or  a  print  of  it,  1  mould 
not  be  furp'rifed  if  it  had  fuggefted  to  him  the  idea  of  the  open 
arches  on  the  top  of  Blenheim.  The  houfe  of  Rienzo  (by  Pira- 
neii's  account)  was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  fome  ancient  edifi- 
ces from  which  the  entablature  was  probably  taken ;  immediately 
over  that  entablature  (as  at  Blenheim)  are  raifed  fome  open 
arches,  which  terminate  the  whole;  a  mode  of  finifhing  the 
fummit,  which  I  have  feldom  obferved  in  other  buildings.  Thefe 
arches,  however,  are  quite  firnple,  like  thofe  of  an  aqueduct  - 
whereas  the  arches  at  Blenheim  are  turned  to  different  points 
and,  with  their  piers,  clufter  together  like  fome  of  the  old  chim- 
nies,  and  thence  acquire  that  richnefs  which  Vanbrugh  aimed  at. 
'*  Tom,  i.  Tavola  ax. 

with 
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with  fome  of  the  trees  that  fland  near  the 
water,  and  hang  over  it,  and  fo  framed 
amidft  their  fteins  and  branches,  as  to  ex- 
clude all  but  the  choiceft  objects;  and  who- 
ever catches  that  view  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
evening,  when  the  fun  flrikes  on  the  golden 
balls,  and  pours  his  beams  through  the  open 
parts,  gilding  every  rich  and  brilliant  orna- 
ment, will  think  he  fees  fome  enchanted  pa- 
lace. But  let  thofe  decorations  be  changed 
for  the  fummit  of  any  of  the  moll  celebrated 
houfes  built  fince  the  time  of  Vanbrugh,  fuch 
as  Fonthill,  or  Keddleftone — in  which  (if  I 
may  trull  to  my  recollection,  and  to  the  de- 
figns)  the  edge  of  a  flanting  roof,  with 
fcarcely  any  other  break  but  that  of  de- 
tached chimnies,  forms  the  outline  againft 
the  iky — and,  however  the  fun  might  illumi- 
nate fuch  a  fummit,  the  fpeclator  would  no 
longer  think  of  Alcina  or  Armida. 

I  have  already  difclaimed  all  knowledge 

of 
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of  architecture  as  a  fcience,  and  have  pro- 
fefled  my  intention,  of  treating  of  it  chiefly 
as  connected  with  fcenery:  after  what  I 
have  faid  of  Vanbrugh,  it  is  highly  necefiary 
to  renew  that  declaration.  Few  perfons,  I 
believe,  have  in  any  art  been  guilty  of  more 
faults,  though  few,  likewife,  have  produced 
more  linking  effects.  As  an  author,  and  an 
architect,  he  boldly  fet  rules  at  defiance,  and 
in  both  thofe  characters,  completely  difre- 
garded  all  purity  of  flyle ;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing thofe  defects,  Blenheim,  and  Caftle 
Howard,  the  Provoked  Wife,  and  the  Re- 
lapfe,  will  probably  be  admired,  as  long  as 
the  Englifh  nation  or  language  mall  continue 
to  exift. 

An  architect  who  is  thus  notorious  for  his 
violation  of  rules,  his  neglect  of  purity  and 
elegance,  and  his  licentious  mixture  of  ftyles 
and  ornaments,  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
held  up  as  a  model  for  imitation :  but,  on 

the 
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the  other  hand,  an  artiit  who,  in  any  art, 
produces  new  and  finking  effects,  well  de- 
fences to  have  their  caufes  invefligated ;  for 
he  who  has  produced  fuch  effects  (it  hardly 
matters  by  what  means)  has  attained  a  great 
end.     The  fludy,  therefore,  not  the  imita- 
tion of  Vanbrugh's  architecture,  might  be 
extremely  ferviceable  to  an  artill  of  genius 
and  difcernment     It  is  true  that  Sir  Jofliua 
Reynolds,  when  fpeaking  in  praife  of  Van- 
brugh,  has  difclaimed  any  authority  on  the 
fubjedl:  of  architecture  as  a  fcience;  but  his 
authority  as  a  painter,  for  the  general  pic- 
turefque  effect  of  buildings,  is  indifputable ; 
and  what  fuch  a  man  admired,  ought  not 
rafhly  to  be  defpifed,  or  neglected.     He  ex- 
plained, upon  the  principles  of  his  own  art, 
what  were  thofe  of  the  architect  of  Blen- 
heim ;  and  they  deferve  to  be  flill  farther 
difcuffed.     I  fhould  think  it  would  be  an 
excellent  fludy  for  an  architect,    to   make 

drawings 
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drawings  of  Blenheim,*  endeavouring  to 
preferve  the  principle  of  light  and  fhadow, 
the  character  of  the  architectural  fore- 
ground, the  eflfecT:  of  the  raifed  decorations 
on  the  roof,  and  the  general  grandeur  and 
variety  of  the  whole ;  but  trying  at  the  fame 
time  to  give  more  lightnefs  and  purity  of 
ftyle  to  that  whole,  more  elegance  and  con- 
gruity  to  the  parts;  obferving  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, how  far  he  found  it  neceflary  to  fa- 
crific'e  purity,  lightnefs,  elegance,  and  unity 
of  ftyle,  in  order  to  preferve  thofe  efifecls 
which  Vanbrugh  has  produced.  Let  him,  too, 
if  he  like  wife  under  ft  and  landfcape,  fubftitute, 
any  fine  houfe,  of  the  fame  ftyle  of  architec- 
ture with  thofe  I  lately  mentioned,  in  the 
room  of  Blenheim.  Let  him  do  it,  where  the 
view  firft  opens,  at  the  entrance  from  Wood- 

*  If  I  mention  Blenheim  fingly,  it  is,  that  I  have  had  conftant 
opportunities  of  examining  it,  which  I,  unluckily,  have  not 
enjoyed,  with  refpe£t  to  the  no  lei's  magnificent  fabric  of  Caftle 
Howard. 

vol.  ii.  s  ftock; 
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flock;  and  alfo  in  other  views,  where  the 
portico,  and  the  belt  parts  of  fuch  a  building 
would  be  feen  to  molt  advantage.  Let  him 
again  make  the  fame  change,  and  confider  it 
from  other  points,  whence  the  projecting  parts 
would  be  hidden,  and  only  the  fummit  feen  ; 
and  I  believe  he  would  be  convinced,  that  if 
Blenheim  has  not  the  purer  graces  of  the  art, 
it  has  fomething,  which,  if  there  be  no  pof- 
fibility  of  allying  it  with  thofe  graces,  mould 
by  no  means  be  facrificed  to  them. 

When  I  confider  the  caufe,  whence  the 
ftriking  effect  of  Blenheim  in  all  the  more 
diftant  views,  proceeds,    I  cannot  but  re- 
flect with  furprife,  on  the  little  attention  that 
;,  has  been  paid  to  the  fummits  of  houfes  in 
the  country ;  even  of  thofe,  of  which  every 
other  part  is  expenfively  decorated.     As  in 
many  of  them  the  difference  of  expence  was 
no  object,  I  can  only  account  for  it  from 
.what  I  mentioned  before— that  the  archi- 
tecture 


tenure  of  houfes  in   towns,  has  been  too 
indiscriminately  followed  in  the  defigns  of 
manfions  in  the  country.     The  reafon  I  then 
fiiggefted,  why  the  forms  of  the  fummits  are 
lefs  material  in  town  houfes,  than  in  thofe 
which  are  placed  in  the  mid  ft  of  landfcapes, 
was,  that  in  flreets  and  fquares,  they  are  feen 
from  more  confined  fpaces,  from  fewer  points, 
and  from  a  more  uniform  level.    There  are 
fituations,  however,  where  the  fummits  of 
mere  houfes  in  towns,  may  be  very  material 
in  the  general  view ;  as  when  a  town  hap- 
pens to  be  placed  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  where 
the  afcent  is  fteep,  and  the  ground  irregular: 
for,  as  in  fiich  cafes  the  houfes  rife  above 
each  other,    with  fudden  changes  in   their 
level  and  direction,  their  tops  are  more  dis- 
tinctly feen,  and  from  a  greater  variety  of 
different  points.     In  fituations  of  that  kind, 
were  an  architect,  with  a  painter's  eye,  to  have 
the  planning  of  the  whole,  he  would  have  an 
s  2  opportunity 
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opportunity  of  producing  the  richer!  effects, 
by  combining  his  art  with  that  of  painting; 
by  varying  the  characters  of  the  buildings, 
and  particularly  of  their  fummits,  according 
to  the  place  which  they  were  to  occupy. 

Amidft  all  the  interefting  circumftances  at 
Tivoli,  nothing  is  more  flriking  to  a  perfon, 
who  has  been  ufed  to  confider  the  difpofition 
and  grouping  of  objects,  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  general  outline  of  the  town  yields 
and  varies,  according  to  the  fhape  of  its 
foundation ;  with  now  and  then  a  counter- 
acting line,  that  gives  a  zeft  and  fpirit  to 
the  compofition.  Not  a  projecting  rock  or 
knoll,  no  *'  coigne  of  vantage"  but  is  occupi- 
ed :  the  buildings  advancing,  or  retiring  from 
the  eye,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  fitua- 
tion ;  while  the  happy  mixture  of  trees  com- 
pletes the  whole.  Much  of  this  is  probably 
owing  to  lucky  accident,  as  well  as  to  judici- 
ous defign ;  but  what  if  Mr.  Brown,  or  any 

of 
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of  his  followers,  had  been  employed  to  lay  out 
fuch  a  town  according  to  their  conceptions  of 
fcenery!   what  gunpowder-plots  fhould  we 
have  had  (as  at  Powis  Caftle),*  not  to  pro- 
cure, but  to  get  rid  of  the  effects  of  acci- 
dent,   and  to  reduce   the  whole  to   their 
fyftem  of  monotony!     As  I  recollect   my 
admiration  of  the  circumftances  I  have  juft 
mentioned,  at  Tivoli,  fo  I  remember  my 
difappoinlment  the  firft  time  I  approached 
Bath,    notwithstanding   the  beauty  of  the 
Hone  with  which  it  is  built,  and  of  many  of 
the  parts  on  a  nearer  view,     Whoever  con- 
fiders,  what  are  the  forms  of  the  fummits, 
how  little  the  buildings  are  made  to  yield  to 
the  ground,  and  how  few  trees  are  mixed 
with  them,  will  account  for  my  difappoint- 
ment, and  probably  lament  the  caufe  of  it. 

When  a  town,  built    nearly    on     level 
ground,  is  viewed  at  a  di fiance,  the  fummits 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Repton,  p.  78,  1ft  edit,— p,  88,  2d  edit. 
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of  the  houfes  are  of  much  lefs  confequence ; 
for  they  then  either  difappear  totally,  or  are 
fo  blended  with  each  other,  that  their  fhapes 
are  fcarcely  diftinguifhed.  But  obferve,  how 
thofe  buildings  which  are  meant  to  have  the 
principal  effecl  in  the  general  view  of  a  town 
are  varied  and  adorned ;  obferve  what  are 
the  obje£ts  which  then  lirike  our  eyes,  either 
in  real  cities,  or  in  thofe,  with  which  the 
fertile  imagination  of  painters  has  enriched 
their  landfcapes;  towers,  domes,  columns, 
open  arches,  cluflers  of  pillars,  with  all  their 
finifhed  ornaments  !  or  elfe  the  more  pointed 
forms  of  Gothic  fplendour  and  magnificence, 
as  in  Milton's  glowing  description  of 

— Some  renowivd  metropolis, 


With  glittering  fpires  and  pinnacles  adbrn'd, 
Which  now  the  rifing  fun  gilds  with  his  beams. 

What  a  different  afpecl  would  a  city  pre- 
fent,  in  which  all  the  buildings  were  nearly 
of  the  fame  height,    and  little  to  be  feen 

but 
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bat  roofs  and  chimneys !  Such,  however, 
is  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  expenfive 
houfes  in  the  country.  Yet,  in  my  opinion, 
a  man  lion  with  its  offices — -as  being  a  mafs 
of  building  independent  of  all  others,  the 
higheit  parts  of  which  are  not  eclipfed  by 
the  fu  peri  or  height  and  magnitude  of  other 
edifices,  but  are  confpicuous  from  all  parts — 
has  very  little  relation  in  its  general  cha- 
racier  to  a  houfe  in  a  city;  it  mould  rather 
be  conudered  in  point  of  effect,  and  when 
viewed  at  fome  cliftance,  as  a  whole  city  un- 
der the  fame  circumftances ;  for,  as  in  that 
the  parts  which  are  higheit  and  moll  con- 
fpicuous, fhould,  in  refpecl  to  general  form, 
be  moft  attended  to ;  or,  at  leaft,  not  be  the 
lnoft  neglected. 

In  walking  about  Blenheim,  I  have  been 

repeatedly  ftruck  with  the  excellence  of  the 

principle  difplayed  by  Vanbrugh,  in  all  that 

regards  the  fummit,    whatever  objections 

s  4  may 
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may  be  made  to  many  of  the  parts  in  detail. 
Wherever  the  fmalleft  portion  of  it  was  to  be 
feen,  and  from  whatever  quarter,  whether 
between,  or  above  trees,  the  grandeur,  rich-? 
nefs,  and  variety  of  it,  never  failed  to  make 
a  ftrong  im predion,  and  to  fu  ggeft  to  me, 
how  infipid  a  bit  of  flated  roof  and  a  detached 
chimney,  would  have  been  in  the  fame  view. 
It  certainly  appears  to  be  the  moil  obvious  of 
all  reflections,  that  as  the  higheil  part  of  an 
object  is  the  moil  feen,  the  form  of  it  fhould 
be  the  mod  fludied  ;  but  look  at  our  houfes, 
and  you  would  fuppofe  that  it  had  feldom 
occurred  to  the  builders,  or  that  it  was  con- 
fidered  by  them  as  a  matter  of  little  confe- 
quence.     On  this  fubjecT:  we  have  received 
an  important  leflbn,  from  one  whom  Swift 
has   reprefented,  as  an  architect,  not  only 
without  lecture,  but  without  thought.* 

*  Van's  genius,  without  thought  or  lecture, 
Is  hugely  turn'd  to  architecture. 

Vanbrugh's 
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Vanbrugh's  aim  in  decorating  the  fummit 
of  Blenheim,  was  to  produce  richnefs  and 
variet}^  and  ftill  to  preferve  the  idea  of  maf- 
fivenefs ;  and  where  an  artift  of  genius  has 
any  point  ftrongly  in  view,  and  purfues  it 
with  enthufiafm,  he  will  generally  go  beyond 
the  mark :  what  he  does  produce,  however, 
will  not  have  that  word  of  faults,  infipidity. 
The  enthufiafm  of  Michael  Angelo,  which 
produced  the  grandeft  and  molt  linking  at- 
titudes, at  other  times  led  him  to  twifl  the 
human  figure  into  fuch  lingular  and  capri- 
cious forms,  as  border  on  caricatura  :  fo 
Vanbrugh,  by  purfuing  his  favourite  ideas, 
may  have  made  foine  of  the  parts  more 
broken,  or  more  maffive  (efpecially  in  the 
fummit)  than  was  neceflary  for  his  own 
purpofes  ;  but  his  defects  fhould  be  correct- 
ed, like  thofe  of  Michael  Angelo,  by  a 
Raphael  in  architecture,  not  by  a  Carlo 
Marat ;   and  even  then,   though  the  flyle 

,     would 


would  be  purer,  and  altogether  more  ex- 
cellent, it  might  lofe  fomething  of  original 
character ;  and  of  that,  perhaps,  infeparable 
mixture  of  excellencies  and  blemifhes,  which 
fometimes  appear  to  belong  to  each  other, 
and  to  ftrengthen  the  general  effect. 

It  was  natural  that  Vanbrugh  fliould  fuc- 
ceed  in  thofe  points,  to  which  he  facrificed 
fo  many  other  confi derations ;  but  for  that 
degree  of  richnefs  and  diver fity  in  the  fum- 
mits,  which  accords  with  greater  purity  and 
elegance,  and  for  the  enchanting  effects  of 
thofe  fummits  when  mixed  with  trees  and 
fcenery,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  pic- 
tures of  the  great  mailers,  and  to  many  of 
the  magnificent  villas  in  Italy,  and  in  other 
countries,  where  our  taile  for  laying  every 
thing  open,  has  not  prevailed.  Thofe  who 
have  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  real 
buildings,  may  yet,  from  the  numerous  re- 
prefentations  of  them,  and  from  the  various 

architectural 
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architectural  inventions  and  combinations 
difplayed  in  the  works  of  painters,  find  ex- 
amples of  a  number  of  different  gradations, 
from  the  moll  fplendid  and  varied  fummits,  to 
the  flat  roof  with  plain  unadorned  parapets. 
AH  of  them  have  their  diftinct  characters  of 
grandeur,  of  variety,  of  richnefs,  of  elegance, 
or  of  fimplicity;  from  which  the  judicious 
architect,  and  the  judicious  painter,  will  fe- 
lect  what  fuits  the  idea  they  mean  to  imprefs. 
I  have  mentioned  the  flat  roof  with  the  fim- 
ple  parapet,  as  between  that,  and  the  terras 
walk  under  the  fame  circumflances,  there  is 
a  very  clofe  affinity ;  both  of  them  admitting 
of  enrichments  and  variations,  nearly  in  the 
fame  flyle.  The  fame  comparifon,  alfo, 
which  has  been  drawn  between  the  raifed 
terras  with  its  parapet,  and  a  gravel  walk 
with  the  ground  doping  from  it,  may,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  made  between  the  flat 
fammit  of  a  houfe  (whether  plain  or  deco-? 

rated,) 
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rated,)  and  the  floping  roof.*  The  fum- 
mit  of  a  houfe  may  indeed,  from  many 
points,  be  coniidered  as  an  elevated  archi- 
tectural fore-ground,  where  objects,  though 
diftant  from  the  eye,  are  ftrongly  marked 
from  their  fituation  and  character;  and  the 
fame  caufes  which  produce  grandeur  and 
variety  in  the  terras  below  the  eye,  will  pro- 
duce them  above  it.  Whatever  is  floping, 
has,  generally  fpeaking,  lefs  of  grandeur, 
than  what  is  abrupt,  or  perpendicular ;  what 
has  a  thin  edge,  than  what  is  broad  and 
projecting ;  what  is  flight  and  fragile,  than 
what  is  ftrong  and  maffive ;  and  the  edge  of 
the  floping  roof,  and  that  of  the  gravel  walk, 
are  alfo  alike  incapable  of  receiving  decora- 
tions. 

With  refpect  to  the  beautiful  in  building* 
Mr.  Burke  has  not  entered  into  any  parti- 
culars ;  but  has  left  us  to  collect  its  caufes 

*  Effay  on  the  Decorations,  &c.  p.  164. 

from 


from  the  general  tenor  of  his  Eflay,  as  well 
as  its  diftinclion  from  the  fublime  in  fimilar 
objects.  The  principles  which  he  has  there 
laid  down  are  fo  juft,  and  are  fo  happily- 
explained  and  enforced,  that  they  may  rea- 
dily be  applied  to  buildings,  as  to  all  other 
objects ;  though  with  certain  exceptions  and 
modifications,  which  arife  from  the  nature 
of  architecture.  Thefe  chiefly  regard  wav- 
ing lines,  the  beauty  of  which  was  fo  en- 
thufiaftically  admired,  and  fo  ingenioufly 
fet  forth,  by  Hogarth  ;*  and  fmce  more  fully 
confidered  and  illuftrated  by  Mr.  Burke. 

At 

*  Hogarth  had  a  moll  enthufiaftic  admiration  of  what  he 
called  the  line  of  beauty,  and  enthuiiafm  always  leads  to  the 
verge  of  ridicule,  and  i'eldom  keeps  totally  within  it.  My  fa- 
ther was  very  much  acquainted  with  him,  and  I  remember  his 
telling  me,  that  one  day  Hogarth,  talking  to  him  with  great 
earneftnefs  on  his  favourite  fubjecT;,  afferted,  that  no  man  tho- 
roughly poffeffed  with  the  true  idea  of  the  line  of  beauty,  could 
do  any  thing  in  an  ungraceful  manner :  "  I  myfelf,"  added  he, 
"  from  my  perfect  knowledge  of  it,  fhould  not  hefitate  in  what 
"  manner  I  fhould  prefent  any  thing  to  the  greateft  monarch." 
"  He  happened,"    laid  my  father,  "  at  that  moment,  to  be 

"  fitting 
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At  one  period,  the  architects  throughout 
Europe,  were  extremely  fond  of  waving  lines. 
I  recoiled!:  many  public  edifices  at  Rome, 
and  at  Naples,  in  that  ftyle,  the  falfe  tafte  of 
which  ftruck  me  at  the  time  ;  for  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  firft  principle  in  all  architec- 
ture, whatever  its  ftyle,  muft  be  the  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  the  reality  of  firmnefs  and 
liability  ;  and  whatever  gives  an  idea  of  a 
falfe,  or  uncertain  bearing,  contradicts  that 
firft  principle.  On  that  account,  twifted 
columns  have  very  juftly  been  objected  to: 
and  though  fome  of  the  greateft  mafters 
have  introduced  them  into  their  pictures,  not 
only  thofe,  whofe  ftyle  of  painting  has  been 


"  fitting  in  the  moft  ridiculoufly  aukward  pofture  I  ever  be- 

"  held." 

Mr.  Burke  has,  I  think,  very  juftly  rejefted  the  idea  of  any 

particular  line  completely  beautiful,  and  therefore  beautiful  in 

preference  to  all  others ;  and  in  that  fenfe  I  underftand  thofe 

two  lines  of  Mr.  Knight — 

"  Curfe  on  the  pedant-jargon  that  defines 
"  Beauty's  unbounded  forms  to  given  lines." 


diftinguifhed 
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diftinguifhed  as  the  ornamental  ftyle,  but 
even  the  painters  of  the  Roman  fchool, 
yet  they  have  rarely  been  employed  in  the 
more  maflive  parts  of  real  buildings.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  where  the  principle  I 
mentioned  is  not  affecled,  waving  lines  of 
every  varied  •  and  playful  form,  have  con- 
ftantly  been  made  ufe  of,  and  conflitute  the 
chief  beauty  of  fome  of  the  moft  ornamental 
and  highly  finifhecl  parts. 

Natural  objecls  are  chiefly  made  up  of 
different  gradations  of  waving  lines ;  and 
ftrait  lines  being  rare,  and  proceeding  more 
frequently  from  defign  than  from  accident, 
have  in  them  an  unnatural,  or  at  leaft  an 
artificial  appearance.  The  reverfe  is  true 
with  refpecl  to  architecture  :  ftrait  lines  are 
in  its  very  efience  ;  and  any  attempt  to  avoid 
them,  muft  in  general  appear  unnatural,  or 
afFecled.  Its  curves  alfo  are  regular  and 
uniform  ;  and  thofe  waving  lines,  whofeeafy, 

but 


but  perpetually  varying  deviations  give  fuch 
a  charm  to  other  objects,  mufl  neceflarily, 
from  the  principle  I  mentioned,  be  chiefly 
confined  to  the  lefs  eflential  parts.  All  this 
indeed  has  been  fo  generally  underftood, 
and  followed  in  practice,  that  I  fhould  not 
have  dwelt  upon  it  even  fo  long  as  I  have, 
but  for  the  fake  of  pointing  out  the  reafon, 
,  why  one  eflential  caufe  of  the  beautiful 
cannot  take  place,  in  the  general  forms  of 
buildings ;  and  why  angles,  which  cer- 
tainly are  not  beautiful  feparately  confi- 
dered,  mufl  perpetually  occur.  But  it  may 
alfo  be  obferved,  that  among  the  more  ef- 
fential  parts  of  architecture,  thofe  are  the 
moft  beautiful,  which  either  form  an  eafy 
curve,  or,  from  their  round  and  poliflied 
furface,  infenfibly  fteal  from  the  eye,  and 
thereby  approach  moft  nearly  to  the  effect 
of  the  waving  line;  fuch  as  columns,  arches, 
domes,  &c. 

No 
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No  building  is  more  univerfally  admired 
for  its  beauty,  than  the  temple  of  the  Sy- 
bil at  Tivoli.  Let  us  then  confider,  what 
are  the  qualities  of  beauty  according  to 
Mr.  Burke,  and  how  far  they  apply  to  beau- 
tiful buildings  in  general,  and  to  that  in 
particular.  Thofe  qualities  are,  "  Fir  ft,  to 
be  comparatively  fmall.  Secondly,  to  be 
fmooth.  Thirdly,  to  have  a  variety  in 
the  direction  of  the  parts;  but,  fourthly,  to 
have  thofe  parts  not  angular,  but  melted  as 
it  were  into  each  other.  Fifthly,  to  be  of  a 
delicate  frame,  without  any  remarkable  ap- 
pearance of  ftrength.  Sixthly,  to  have  the 
colour  clear  and  bright,  but  not  very  ftrong 
and  glaring."  The  temple  I  have  juft  men- 
tioned, has,  I  think,  as  much  of  thofe  chief 
principles  of  general  beauty,  as  the  particu- 
lar principles  of  architecture  will  allow  of: 
it  is  circular;  furrounded  by  columns  de- 
tached from  the  body  of  the  building;  it  is 

VOL.  II.  t  light 
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light  and  airy;  of  a  delicate  frame;  in  a 
great  meafure  free  from  angles ;  and  com- 
paratively fmall,  I  am  now  fpeaking  of  it 
as  it  muft  have  been  in  its  perfect  ftate, 
when  the  tint  of  the  ftone,  and  the  finifhing 
and  prefervation  of  all  the  parts,  corref- 
ponded  with  the  beauty  of  its  general  form. 
Its  aclual  ftate  fuggefts  many  reflections, 
on  the  efFecl  of  partial  ruin  and  decay;  I 
fhall,  however,  only  add  for  the  prefent, 
that  as  a  farther  proof  of  its  beauty,  Claude 
has  repeated  it  much  more  frequently  in  his 
landfcapes  than  any  other  building. 

With  regard  to  the  beauty  arifmg  from 
fmcothnefs  in  the  furface,  and  foftnefs  in 
the  colour  of  buildings,  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  a  picture  of  his,  which  I  have 
cited,  in  fome  meafure  on  the  fame  ac- 
count, in  a  former  part  ;*  I  mean  the  fea- 
port  that  did  belong  to  Mr.  Lock.     I  do  fo, 

*  Effay  on  the  PicUirefque,  p.  47,  1ft  edit. — p.  395,  Appen- 
dix, 2d  edit. 

becaufe 
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becaufe  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  bed  painted 
pictures,  of  that  ftudious  obferver  of  what  is 
beautiful  in  art  and  in  nature,  but  alfo  one 
of  the  belt  preferved :  and  confequently, 
the  colours  remain  nearly  in  their  original 
purity.  The  fo?~ms  of  the  buildings  in  that 
picture,  though  greatly  to  be  admired  for 
a  mixture  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  are  not 
what  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  but  the  effect 
of  their  fmoothnefs,  and  the  tendernefs  of 
their  hue,  particularly  of  the  more  diftant 
one ;  to  which  the  cool  morning  vapour,  fo 
wonderfully  exprelTed  by  the  painter,  adds, 
a  flill  greater  foftnefs.  I  could  wifh  that 
any  perfon  who  well  recollects,  or  can  again 
examine  the  picture,  would  reflect  on  the 
peculiar  beauty  (in  its  ftrictelt  fenfe)  which 
arifes  from  the  even  furface,  and  filver  pu- 
rity of  tint  in  that  fartheft  building — from 
the  foft  haze  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the 
aerial  perfpective  produced  by  the  union  of 
t  2  *  thefe 
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thefe    circum fiances,    which,    without  any 
falfe  indiflinctnefs,  or  uncertainty  of  out- 
line, make  the  architecture  retire  from  the 
eye,  and  melt  into  the  cliflance.     When  this 
union,  and  the  character  it  gives  to  the  pic- 
ture, have  made  their  full  impreffion,    let 
him  imagine  one  alteration  to  take  place ; 
namely,  that  in  both  the  buildings  the  pre- 
fent  furface  fhould  be  changed,  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  rough  dark-coloured  ftone. 
I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  (even  fup-? 
pofmg  the  fame  forms  to  remain)  how  much 
their  beauty  would  be  diminifhed,  though 
their  grandeur  might  poffibly  be  increafecL 
But  let  him  proceed  Mill  farther,  and  takeaway 
in  idea  the  other  circumflances  of  beauty, 
which  in  Grecian  architecture,  "are  always 
in  fome  degree  mixed  with  thofe  of  gran- 
deur; and  which  may  account  for  that  air 
of  elegance,  which  prevails  even  in  the  moil 
majeftic  among  them.    Let  all  the  buildings 

in 
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in  the  piclure  have  bulk  and  maflivenefs 
only,  but  fo  difpofed,  as  to  imprefs  the  fulled 
and  lnoft  awful  ideas  of  thofe  qualities  :  let 
them  be  compofed  of  a  few  large  parts,  but 
without  lightnefs  and  airinefs,  or  any  of 
thofe  highly  finifhed  ornaments,  which  give 
fuch  grace  to  the  buildings  as  they  now 
Hand  ;  then,  if  the  univerfal  feeling  of  man- 
kind would  pronounce,  that  to  deprive  ob- 
jects of  the  qualities  which  Mr.  Burke  has 
affigned  to  beauty,  would  make  them  ceafe 
to  be  beautiful,  and  if  the  fubftituting  of 
thofe  which  he  has  affigned  to  the  fublime, 
would  give  them  that  character,  and  no 
other — then  the  diftinclion  he  has  made,  is 
founded  in  truth  and  nature. 

This  leads  me  to  confider,  whether  by 
rendering  fuch  buildings  piclurefque,  we 
mould  not  equally  deftroy  their  beauty. 
For  the  purpofe  of  this  enquiry,  I  could 
wifh  that  any  perfon,  who  was  defirous  of 
T  3  attending 
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attending  to  the  fubjecl,  and  who  had  be- 
fore him  the  print  of  the  fea-port  I  have 
been  mentioning,  would  reflect  on  a  circum- 
ilance  which  I  have  not  dwelt  upon,  in  the 
diftinction  between  the  beautiful  and  the 
fublime — 'that  of  fymmetry.  I  wifli  him 
to  obferve,  how  the  continuity,  fucceffion, 
and  correfpondence  of  the  lines  and  parts, 
make  the  eye  glide  eafily  from  one  to  the 
other.  Firft,  let  him  obferve  the  unbroken 
fucceffion  of  the  columns  in  the  round 
portico,  and  that  of  the  cornice  and  the 
baluftrade  on  the  top  of  it ;  then  the  fym- 
metry of  the  two  fquare  towers  in  the  far- 
theft  building,  and  the  effect  of  that  fym- 
metry in  their  perspective  gradation;  as 
likewife  of  all  the  lines,  as  they  go  off  in 
the  fame  direction  towards  the  mifiy  ho- 
rizon.* When  he  has  gradually  considered 
4  and 

*  I  am  here  fpeaking  of  fymmetry,  not  merely  as  an  obje-ft 
of  the  underftanding,  but  alfo  as  it  affects  the  fenfe,  by  the 

eafe 
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and  fixed  in  his  mind  the  whole  arrange- 
ment, continuity,  and  dependance  of  one 
part  upon  another,  let  him  fuddenly  con- 
ceive the  whole,  broken  and  difturbed. 
Where  the  eye  now  follows  the  winding 
columns  of  the  portico,  and  finds  the  fame 
line  continued  in  the  cornice,  and  then 
again  in  the  baluftrade,  it  might  fee  an  un- 
connected group  of  pillars,  with  part  of  the 
entablature  and  balufters  remaining;  then 
a  fudden  break,  and  then  other  mutilated 
parts,  the  ground  being  ftrewed  with  fallen 
capitals,  fragments  of  ornaments,  and  maf- 
fes  of  ftone.  In  the  farther  building  the 
two  towers  might  have  fallen  in  unequally, 
and  where  the  doors  and  windows  had  been, 
wide  mattered  openings  might  appear,  with 

eafe  and  facility  with  which  the  eye  follows  correfpondent  lines. 
The  more  diliinct  that  correfpondence,  the  greater  that  facility ; 
and  this  feems  to  me  to  be  one  principal  caufe  of  the  difference  of 
character,  between  the  Grecian  and  the  Gothic  architectures : 
the  fymmetry  of  the  former  is  obvious — that  of  the  latter  is 
often  concealed  by  the  intricacy  of  its  parts. 

t  4,  bits 
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bits  of  mouldings  decayed  and  confufed.  I 
am  not  here  fuppofing,  what  would  be  moft 
favourable  to  my  argument,  that  all  this  were 
to  be  feen  in  the  crude  ftate  of  hidden  ruin  ; 
I  fuppofe  it  to  be  mellowed  by  time,  and 
adorned,  as  ufual,  by  the  painter,  with  many 
circum (lances  of  beauty,  mixed  with  what 
was  abrupt  and  piclurefque.  No  man  can 
be  more  ready  to  acknowledge  the  charms 
of  buildings  in  fuch  a  ftate ;  yet  ft  ill  I  will 
afk,  can  the  fame  title  fuit  both  ftates  of 
thefe  buildings  ?  can  that  which  was  defign- 
ed  with  the  moft  ft u  died  attention  to  the 
arrangement  and  harmony  of  its  parts,  to 
the  choice  and  execution  of  its  ornaments, 
remain  equally  beautiful,  or  retain  the  fame 
character,  when  all  thofe  circum fiances 
which  the  architect  intended  as  beauties, 
~are  mutilated  and  defaced  ? 

It  may  be  objected,    that,  according  to 
what  I  have  faid  in  a  former  part  upon  the 
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principle  of  infenfible  tranfitions,*  a  building 
in  ruin  is  often  more  nriclly  beautiful  than 
it  was  when  entire,  as  the  lines  mud  then 
have  been  more  diftinc~l  and  hard ;  for  it  is 
clear  that  the  ivy,  fhrubs  and  vegetation, 
which  ufually  accompany  old  ruins,  render 
their  lines  more  foft  and  melting  into  each 
other.  This  is  an  objection  which  ought  to 
be  fairly  met,  and  fully  anfwered;  for  the 
principle  applies  univerfally.  But  whence 
does  this  foftnefs,  whence  do  thefe  infenfi- 
ble tranfitions  arife  ?  from  vegetation ;  and 
there  cannot  be  any  comparifon  between  ve- 
getation, and  brick  or  flone,  in  point  of 
foftnefs  of  efFe6t.  The  comparifon  ought  to 
be  made  between  entire  buildings,  and 
buildings  when  broken  and  mattered ;  the 
other  circum fiances,  are  hardly  lefs  foreign 
to  a  building,  than  the  foliage  of  an  over- 
hanging tree  which  might  happen  to  grow 
near  it.     It  is  true  that  there  are  vegetable 

*  Effay  on  Artificial  Water,  p.  118. 
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productions  in  a  manner  belonging  to  old 
wails,  fuch  as  nioffes,  &c.  the  tints  of  which 
are  extremely  foft,  as  well  as  their  general 
appearance;  and,  on  that  account,  they 
may  feem  to  have  juft  pretenfions  to  beauty. 
But  as  they  announce  fomething  of  age,  de- 
cay, and  abandonment,  the  mind,  from  the 
powerful  and  extenfive  influence  of  that 
principle,  called  ajfociation  of  ideas,  is  un- 
willing to  give  them  a  title,  which,  as  I  con- 
ceive, implies  the  frefhnefs  of  youth;  or,  at 
lealt,  a  fiate  of  high  and*  perfect  preferva- 
tion. 

Before  I  proceed  any  farther  on  this  fub- 
ject,  I  will  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  above- 
mentioned  principle  of  afibciation.  All  ex- 
ternal objects  affect  us  in  two  different  ways ; 
by  the  impreffion  they  make  on  the  fenfes, 
and  by  the  reflections  they  fuggeft  to  the 
mind.  Thefe  two  modes,  though  very  diftinct 
jn  their  operations,  often  unite  in  producing 
one  effect ;  the  reflections  of  the  mind,  either 

flrength- 
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ftrengthening,  weakening,  or  giving  a  new 
direction,  to  the  impreffion  received  by  the 
eye.  In  a  piece  of  natural  fcenery,  for  in- 
ftance, — whether  it  be  confined  or  extenfive, 
a  wood,  a  river,  or  a  diflant  view, — every  eye 
is  more  or  lefs  pleafed,  with  a  happy  combi- 
nation of  form's,  colours,  lights  and  fhadows : 
but,  together  with  thefe,  other  confi derations 
proceeding  from  the  mind  only,  are  often  im- 
perceptibly blended ;  in  mod  of  which,  utility 
has  a  principal  (hare.  The  different  qualities 
and  ufes  of  trees ;  the  advantages  of  a  river  to 
commerce,  to  agriculture,  or  manufactures; 
the  local  geography  and  hiftory  of  an  exten- 
five profpecl,  are  all  confederations  totally 
diftincl:  from  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  and  from  the 
combinations  which  affect  it ;  yet  they  have 
a  known,  and  in  many  cafes  a  very  ftrong 
influence  on  its  pleafures.  From  the  force 
of  this  affociation,  places  of  great  celebrity 
are  viewed  with  much  more  delight,  thai; 
thofe  which   are  little    known,   though  of 

equal? 


equal,  or  greater,  beauty:  and,  I  believe, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  a  man  of  poetical 
enthufiafm,  to  judge  impartially  between  a 
beautiful  fcene  in  fome  obfcure  di Uriel,  and 
one  in  the  claflic  regions  of  Greece, 

"  Where  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unfung." 

If  this  be  true  of  natural  fcenery  in  all  its 
characters   of  grand,    beautiful,   or   pictu- 
refque,  the  cafe  is  much  ftronger  in  thofe 
arts,  where  there  is  a  conftant  reference  to 
the  underftanding,  fuch  as  architecture.    On 
that  account,  the  beauty  of  a  building  con- 
fidered  as  fuch,  depends  on  fymmetry  and 
defign;  confequently  what  is  foreign  to  it 
(as  vegetation  is)  cannot  fupply  the  place  of 
that  appropriate  beauty,  and  make  it  beau- 
tiful as  a  building,  though  by  fuch  means, 
an  object  of  a  mixed  character,  with  many 
qualities  of  beauty,  may  be  formed.     The 
ruins,  therefore,  in  Claude's  pictures,  having 
for  the  moll  part  their  fudden  breaks  and 
abruptnefies  difguifed  by  vegetation,  and  all 

the 
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the  ftronger  marks  of  violence  or  decay  fof- 
tened  by  diftance,  are,  in  many  inftances, 
beautiful  in  point  of  outline,  confidered  ge- 
nerally as  objects,  not  as  pieces  of  architec- 
ture ;  they  are  beautiful  as  to  their  general 
tint,  and  light  and  ihadow,  but  not  in  regard 
to  fymmetry  and  defign,  for  they  are  muti- 
lated and  irregular;  and  it  feems  obvious, 
that  an  object  is  moft  beautiful  in  its  own 
proper  character,  when  hi  its  moft  perfect 
ftate.  Still,  however,  from  the  reafons  I 
have  mentioned,  the  ruins  in  Claude's  pic- 
tures, cannot  be  faid  to  interfere  with  that 
(elect  idea  of  beauty,  which  he  fought  after. 

But,  befides  the  foftnefs  and  play  of  out- 
line that  they  receive  from  vegetation,  his 
ruins  have  another  claim  to  the  character, 
which  lb  prevails  in  his  landfcapes.  I  have 
before  obferved,  that  buildings  of  Grecian 
architecture,  even  where  their  prevailing 
character  is  grandeur,  have  yet  an  air  of 

elegance 
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elegance  mixed  with  it;  fo,  likewife,  when 
they  become  piclurefque  from  being  in  ruin, 
the  character  of  beauty  ftill  lingers  about 
their  forms  and  their  ornaments,  however 
disfigured ;  a  circumflance,  which  very 
eflentially  diftinguifhes  them  from  the 
ruins  of  caftles,  and  mere  maflive  building. 
This  may  account  for  the  very  few  ex- 
amples in  Claude's  pictures,  of  ruins  totally 
without  ornament,  and  with  their  broken 
parts  flrongly  marked.  Two  infiances 
occur  to  me  in  the  Liber  Veritatis  ;  the 
firft,  of  a  (battered  caftle  on  a  rock,  in  one 
of  the  only  two  fea-ftorms  of  his  painting : 
the  fecond,  of  a  fingular  fort  of  hovel  in  the 
Temptations  of  St.  Anthony  ;  and  both 
thefe  exceptions,  more  flrongly  prove  the 
motive  of  his  general  choice,  and  of  thefe 
deviations  from  it,  than  if  they  had  not  ex- 
ifted.  Another  circumflance  is,  that  he 
rarely  painted  ruins  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground; 
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ground;  perfect  architecture  continually: 
which  feems  to  imply,  that  in  his  opinion 
what  was  broken  and  abrupt,  ihpuld  not,  in 
fuch  fcenes  as  he  reprefented,  be  brought 
too  near  the  eye,  but  kept  at  fuch  a  diftance, 
that  the  whole  might  in  a  great  degree 
be  blended  together.  This  leads  me  to 
another  conn  deration,  namely,  that  as  al- 
moft  all  the  pictures  of  Claude,  are  Morn- 
ings and  Evenings  of  the  mildeft  kind, 
the  lights  and  fhadows  are  fuch  as  take 
off  from  all  harfhnefs,  and  give  to  every 
thing  an  air  of  foftnefs  and  repofe  ;  both 
of  them  qualities  very  different  from  thofe 
of  the  picturefque,  which  demands  fudden 
lights,  and  deep  fhadows. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  of  the  two 
1110ft  celebrated  of  mere  landfcape  painters, 
Gafpar,  and  Claude,  the  one  who  painted  wild, 
broken,  picturefque  nature,  fhould  have  hardly 
-any  of  thofe  buildings  which  are  allowed  to  be 

moil 
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molt  piclurefque ;  and  that  the  other,  whofe 
attention  to  all  that  is  foft,  engaging,  and 
beautiful,  is  almoft  proverbial,  fhould  com- 
paratively have  but  few  pictures  without 
them.  As  thefe  two  great  painters  knew 
perfectly  the  effecls  which  they  intended  to 
produce,  and  the  means  of  producing  them, 
it  may  be  ufeful  to  enquire,  whether  they 
did  not  proceed  upon  principle,  in  this  feem- 
ing  deviation  from  it.  I  have  remarked  in 
a  former  part,*  in  the  cafe  of  two  eminent 
painters  of  figures,  how  much  an  exclufive 
attention  to  what  is  ftriclly  beautiful,  will 
lead  towards  monotony;  it  is  not  lefs  true 
in  landfcape.  Claude,  probably,  was  fenfi- 
ble  of  this,  and  rauft  have  felt  that  by  con- 
fining himfelf  chiefly  to  morning  and  evening 
lights,  he  precluded  himfelf  from  a  number 
of  effects,  of  a  lingular  and  ftriking  kind ;  but 

*  Effay  on  the  Pi&urefque,  pages  72 — 4,  lft  edit..;  78—80, 
2d  edit. 
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which  did  not  accord  with  his  conceptions 
of  beauty.  It  was  therefore  very  natural, 
that  on  account  of  this  voluntary  exclufion, 
he  fhould  feek  for  every  variety  which  would 
accord  with  fuch  conceptions  ;  and  nothing 
could  anfwer  his  purpofe  fo  well,  as  the 
ruins  he  faw  around  him.  They  exhibit 
great  diverfity  of  form,  and  they  both  give 
and  recal  ideas  of  beauty  and  magnificence  ; 
and  he  found  that,  by  keeping  them  in  the 
fecond  ground,  by  mixing  them  with  fo- 
liage, and  furrounding  them  with  his  at- 
mofphere  and  mild  light  and  fhadow,  their 
particular  abruptnefs,  would  vaniih,  their 
general  variety  only  remain. 

Gafpar  Pouffin,  the  rival  and  cotempo- 
rary  of  Claude,  like  him  lived  at  Rome ;  and 
he  who  gave  fuch  mafterly  reprefentations 
of  all  that  is  broken  in  ground,  in  branches, 
and  foliage,  could  not  be  infenfible  to 
fimilar  effects  in  ruins  ;  but  if  I  may  be 

vol.  ii.  u  allowed 
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allowed  to  conjecture  why  he  did  not  re- 
prefent,  what  feems  fo  congenial  to  his  own 
character,  and  that  of  the  fcenes  he  painted, 
I  fhould  fay,  that  it  was  precifely  that  very 
pafiion,  and  ilrong  predilection  for  fimilar 
effects  in  natural  objects,  which  prevented 
him.  Examine  his  pictures  and  prints  with 
that  idea :  obferve  his  elegant,  but  unbroken 
and  unornamented  buildings,  and  fee  how 
happily  and  unaffectedly  they  are  contrafted 
with  his  broken  ground,  and  wild  thickets, 
and  all  the  play  of  his  foliage. 

This  feems  a  proper  place  to  remark  one 
great  ufe  of  buildings  in  landfcape — that  of 
a  reiling  place  to  the  eye,  on  which  it  may 
fix  and  dwell,  and  find  relief  from  the  in- 
tricacy, the  indiftinctnefs,  and  the  monotony 
of  mere  earth  and  vegetation.  On  that  ac- 
count, where  there  is  much  intricacy  in  the 
forms  and  difpofitions  of  trees,  foliage,  and 
ground,  fhould  it  be  continued  in  the  build- 


ings 


ings  alfo,  the  eye  would  want  a  neceffary 
relief.     In  Claude,  there  is  little  abruptnefs 
in  the  parts,  and  a  general  repofe  is  diffufed 
over   the   whole;    and,    therefore,    broken 
buildings,  fuch  as  he  felecled,  form  the  de- 
gree of  contrail  he  had  occafion  for.     In 
Gafpar,  the  general  landfcape  is  broken  and 
intricate,    but  the  buildings  which  he  has 
chofen,  give  to  the  eye  a  firm  and  folid  refling 
place;  and  it  may  be  obferved,  alfo,  that  ftrait 
lines  and  angles,  befides  their  being  necef- 
fary to  the  appearance  of  uprightnefs  and 
liability  in  buildings,  are  alfo  of  ufe  in  de- 
taching them  from  the  furrounding  objects, 
and   in  controlling  them  with  the  playful 
forms  of  vegetation ;  and,  therefore,  if  build- 
ings   could  be   made   to   look,    and   to  be 
equally  firm  without  them,  the  refult  of  the 
whole  would  be  much  lefs  pleafmg. 

As  buildings  in  their  various  flyles,  are 

confefledly  among  the  moll  itriking  orna- 

ments  of  landfcape,  it  appears  almoft  incre- 
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dible  that  there  fhould  be  a  landfcape  pain* 
ter,  and  one  of  the  higheft  clafs,  who  feldom 
painted  any  buildings  whatfoever ;  yet,  I  be- 
lieve, that  was  the  cafe  with  Salvator  Rofa. 
In  his  landfcapes,  few  traces  of  architecture 
appear,  or  even  of  human  habitation.  He 
feems  to  have  thought  our  puny  efforts,  un- 
worthy of  being  allied  with  thofe  valt  piles 
of  ftone,  whofe  favage  grandeur  his  pencil 
alone  has  truly  exhibited ;  and  that  the  dens 
and  caverns  which  they  afforded,  were  the 
proper  dwellings  for  the  favage  race,  whom 
he  has  placed  amidfl  fuch  fcenes.  But,  be- 
fides  thefe  reafons,  drawn  from  the  poetry 
of  his  art,  he  might  have  had  others,  more 
immediately  drawn  from  the  art  itfelf ;  which 
may  help  to  confirm  my  conjectures  with 
refpectto  Claude  and  Gafpar.  It  is  obvious 
that  any  building  of  Grecian  architecture, 
either  entire,  or  ruined,  would  have  been 
out  of  character  in  fuch  fcenes;  cottages, 
and  hovels,  however  piclurefque,  too  mean 

and 
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and  familiar:  ruined  caftles  and  towers  ap- 
pear to  be  the  buildings  moft  analogous ;  but 
the  fame  reafons  that  poflibly  induced  Gaf- 
par  to  avoid  ruins,  would  act  with  double 
force  upon  S.  Rofa.  It  is,  however,  very 
certain,  that  the  fame  touch,  which  fo  power- 
fully characterized  the  folid  mafles  and  the 
broken  fragments  of  rocks,  would  no  lefs 
forcibly  have  marked  thofe  of  ruins  ;  and 
we  might  expect,  from  a  general  idea  of  his 
ftyle,  that  they  would  form  a  diftinguifhed 
part  of  many  of  his  pictures :  as  they  do  not, 
and  as  his  rejection  of  them,  and  aim  oft  of 
buildings  altogether  from  his  landfcapes,* 

*  I  mean  where  the  landfcape  is  principal,  and  the  fcenery, 
fuch  as  he  ufually  painted — wild  and  romantic.  In  the  famous 
picture  at  Lord  Townfend's,  there  is  a  column,  with  fragments 
of  architectural  ornaments  ;  for  the  fubject,  if  it  be  Marius 
amidft  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  required  fuch  an  accompaniment. 
In  one  or  two  of  his  etchings,  there  are  alfo  bits  of  architecture 
introduced  with  equal  propriety;  and  infiead  of  his  broken 
trees,  they  are  accompanied  with  cypreffes.  All  thefe  in- 
ftances  prove  that  he  did  not  work  capricioully,  but  on  fettled 
principles. 

u  q  could 
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could  not  arife  from  ignorance  of  their  forms, 
or  from  inability  to  reprefent  them,  it  rauft 
have  been  founded  upon  principle ;  and  the 
reafonings  and  feelings  of  fuch  a  mind  as 
his  in  all  that  refpects  his  own  art,  are  well 
worth  attending  to. 

Having  mentioned  what  feem  to  me  the 
moll  characleriftic  marks  of  the  grand,  and 
the  beautiful  in  buildings ;  and  having  offered 
fome  reafons,  why  the  ufe,  and  the  neglect 
of  thofe  buildings  which  are  generally  al- 
lowed to  be  picturefque,  fhouki  in  many 
pictures  be  fo  contrary  to  what  we  might 
expect,  from  the  general  flyle,  and  turn  of 
mind  of  thofe  who  painted  them;  I  fhall 
now  treat  more  directly,  of  what  I  am  moft 
nearly  concerned  in— the  diftinct  character 
of  the  picturefque  in  buildings. 

1  have  already  touched  upon  it  in  an  early 
part  of  my  firfl  EfTay  :*  I  have  there  fhewn 

*  Effay  on  the  Pi&urefque,  p.  46,   1ft  edit.— p.  62,  2d  edit. 
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how  time  and  decay  convert  a  beautiful 
building  into  a  piclurefque  one,  and  by  what 
procefs  the  change  is  operated.  That  the 
character  of  every  building  mufl  be  efTen- 
tially  changed  by  decay,  is  very  apparent; 
and,  like  wife,  that  the  alteration  mufl  be 
in  proportion-as  the  original  character  or  de- 
fign,  is  obliterated  by  that  decay ;  a  build- 
ing, however,  does  not  immediately  change 
its  original  character,  but  parts  with  it  by 
degrees;  and  feldom,  perhaps,  lofes  it  en- 
tirely. It  will  probably  be  acknowledged, 
that  a  beautiful  building  is  in  its  mofl  beau- 
tiful Hate,  when  the  columns  are  in  every 
part  round,  and  fmooth,  the  ornaments  en- 
tire, and  the  whole  deiign  of  the  artift  in 
every  part  complete.  If  this  be  granted, 
then  from  the  firft  moment  that  the  fmooth- 
nefs,  the  fymmetry,  the  defign  of  fuch  a 
building  fuffers  any  injury,  it  is  manifeft 
that  its  beauty  is  thereby  diminished :  and 

it 
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It  may  be  obferved,  that  there  is  a  ftate  of 
injury  and  decay,  in  which  we  only  perceive 
and  lament  the  diminution  of  beauty,  with- 
out being  confoled  for  it  by  any  other  cha- 
racter .  In  proportion  as  the  injury  encreafes, 
in  proportion  as  the  embellifhments  that  be- 
long to  architecture,  the  polifli  of  its  columns^ 
the  highly  finifhed  execution  of  its  capitals  and 
mouldings,  its  urns  and  ftatues,  are  changed 
for  what  may  be  called  the  embellifhments 
of  ruins,  for  incruftations  and  weather  flains, 
and  for  the  various  plants  that  fpring  from, 
or  climb  over  the  walls— the  character  of  the 
picturefque  prevails  over  that  of  the  beauti- 
ful ;  and  at  length,  perhaps,  all  fmoothnefs, 
all  fymmetry,  all  trace  of  defign  are  totally 
gone.  But  there  may  hill  remain  an  object 
which  attracts  notice.  Has  it  then  no  cha- 
racter when  that  of  beauty  is  departed?  is  it 
ugly?  is  it  infipid?  is  it  merely  curious? 
Afk  the  painter,  or  the  picturefque  traveller  ; 

they 
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they  never  abandon  a  ruin  to  the  mere  an- 
tiquary, till  none  but  an  antiquary  would 
obferve  it.  Whatever  then  has  firong  at- 
tractions as  a  vifibleobject,  muft  have  a  cha- 
racter; and  that  which  has  ftrong  attrac- 
tions for  the  painter,  and  yet  is  neither  grand 
nor  beautiful,,  is  juftly  called  picturefque. 

Take  again  a  building,  the  fole  character 
of  which  is  grandeur.  On  that,  the  changes 
are  lefs  feniible,  than  on  the  delicate  quali- 
ties of  beauty ;  but  when  the  walls  begin  to 
lofe  their  firmnefs,  and  in  parts  to  totter; 
when  large  cracks  and  breaches  appear,  that 
fpecies  of  architectural  grandeur,  which  is 
derived  from  one  of  its  greatefi  fources — ■ 
folidity,  is  diminished  in  proportion.  It  is 
long,  however,  before  the  picturefque  pre- 
vails over  that  original  grandeur ;  from  the 
firfl  approaches  of  decay,  they  are  indeed 
in  fome  degree  mixed  and  combined  with 
each  other;  but  the  ruins  of  Agrigentum 
and  Selinus  will  teftify,  that  though  beauty 

in 
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in  buildings  may  be  deflroyed  by  time  and 
decay,  grandeur  refills  their  power;  and 
by  a  lingular  agreement,  thefe  moil  folid 
bodies,  referable  what  Milton  fays  of  imma^ 
terial  fubltance,  and 

Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die. 

Buildings,  in  which  the  picturefque  cha- 
racter is  originally  very  prevalent,  mull  have 
that  character  more  immediately  and  rapidly 
augmented  by  decay,  than  fuch  as  are  fim- 
ply  grand,   or  beautiful.     The  chafte  and 
noble  ilyle  of  Grecian  architecture,  does  not 
admit  of  a  number  of  hidden  breaks  and 
variations  of  form,  or  of  enrichments  over 
a  large  part  of  the  furface  ;  it  therefore  nlP- 
ver  difplays  a  marked  picturefque  character, 
till  in  ruin.   But  in  Gothic  buildings,  the  parts 
when  in  their  perfect  Hate,  are  more  broken 
and  divided  than  thofe  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture; they  are  confequently  more  expofed 
to  the  attacks  of  time,  and  (hew  more  plain- 
ly the  effects  of  thofe  attacks :  the  fymmetry 

of 
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of  fuch  parts  being  alfo  in  their  perfect  ftate 
[efs  apparent,  their  connection  and  corref- 
pondence  proportionably  dii'appear,  when  the 
members  are  defaced  or  deftroyed;  and  I 
have  before  obferved,  that  among  the  vari- 
ous caufes  of  the  picturefquenefs  of  ruins, 
the  deftruction  of  fymmetry  is  by  no  means 
the  leafl  powerful.  As  abruptness  and  ir- 
regularity are  two  of  the  principal  fources 
of  that  character,  it  plainly  appears,  that 
every  building  mull  be  more  picturefque  in 
a  ruinous  Hate,  than  it  was  when  entire; 
for,  in  a  perfect  habitable  building,  however 
abruptly  and  irregularly  the  lines  of  the  walls 
and  roofs  may  crofs  each  other,  yet  each 
break  that  decay  occafions  in  them,  at  once 
encreafes  both  their  irregularity  and  their 
abruptnefs. 

Of  all  ruins,  thofe  of  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  buildings  are  on  many  accounts 
the  moil  interefting  :  in  no  other  buildings 
are  the    rival    qualities   of  grandeur    and 

beauty 
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beauty  fo  happily  united ;  and  to  that  union 
is  added  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  their  high 
antiquity,  and  of  their  being  the  productions 
of  two  people,  renowned  for  every  art  and 
accomplishment,  that  can  raife  or  adorn  our 
nature. 

Next  to   them,   and  in  fome  points  of 
view  to  us  frill   more  interefting,   are  the 
ruins  of  abbeys  and  caftles.     I  have  named 
them  together,  though  nothing  can  be  more 
Itrongly  contrafted  than  their  two  charac- 
ters.    The  abbey,  built  in  fome  fequeftered 
fpot,  and  furrounded  by  woods,  announces 
religious  calm,  and   fecurity.     Its  fanclity, 
even  in  thofe  early  times  of  turbulence,  but 
like  wife  of  fuperftition,  was  thought  a  fuffi- 
cient  fafeguard;  and  its  ftruc~mre,  though 
folid  and  mallive,  feems  defigned  for  orna- 
ment, not  for  defence.     All  the  minute  and 
detached  decorations  of  its  outfide,  the  pin- 
nacles, the  open-work ;  the  high  and  fpacious 
windows  divided  into  fmail  compartments 

by 


by  the  lightefl  partitions,  and  enriched  with 
all  the  refinements  of  Gothic  fculpture, 
were  ill-adapted  to  defy  hofcile  attacks. 

In  the  caflle,  every  thing  proclaims  fuf- 
picious  defiance;  the  fecurity  of  Itrength 
and  precaution.  A  commanding,  or  at  leaf! 
an  uncommarided  fituation ;  high  folid  walls 
and  towers;  the  draw-bridge,  the  portcullis ; 
few  apertures,  and  thofe  fmall;  no  breaks 
nor  projections  that  would  interfere  with 
itrength  and  folidity.  The  ruins  of  thefe 
once  magnificent  edifices,  are  the  pride  and 
boail  of  this  ill  and :  we  may  well  be  proud 
of  them ;  not  merely  in  a  piclurefque  point 
of  view :  we  may  glory  that  the  abodes  of 
tyranny  and  fuperftition  are  in  ruin. 

In  the  third  degree  are  old  manfion-houfes 
ill  their  various  ftyles:  few,  however,  of 
thofe  which  have  been  long  uninhabited, 
have  flood  the  (heck  of  time  like  caftles  and 
abbeys;    not  having    been    protected   like 

them, 
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them,  either  by  their  own  folidity,  or  by  the 
religious  veneration  of  mankind.  But  fome 
of  thefe  old  maniions,  that  are  only  in  a 
flate  of  neglect,  not  of  ruinous  decay,  ac- 
companied by  their  walled  terraces,  by  their 
fummer-houfes  covered  with  rvy,  and  mixed 
with  wild  vegetation,  have  the  raoft  pic- 
ture fque  effect.  Where  any  of  them  are 
fufficiently  preferved  to  be  capable  of  being 
repaired,  and  are  intended  to  be  made  ha- 
bitable, too  much  caution  cannot  be  ufed  in 
difturbing  their  ancient  character  and  ac- 
companiments, by  clearing  away  thofe  dif- 
guifes  and  intricacies,  which  the  hand  of 
time  has  flowly  created. 

Laft  of  all,  are  the  different  cottages,  mills, 
outhoufes,  and  hovels ;  many  of  which  are 
in  their  entire  ftate  extremely  piclxirefque, 
and  almoft  all  become  fo  in  decay. 

The  mofl  piclurefque  habitable  buildings, 
are  old  caftles,  which  were  originally  formed 

for 


for  defence  as  well  as  habitation ;  for  they 
in  general  confift  of  towers  of  different 
heights,  and  of  various  outworks  and  pro- 
jections ;  particularly  where  the  abruptnefs, 
and  irregularity  of  the  ground,  has  in  a 
manner  forced  the  architect  to  adopt  the 
fame  irregularity  in  the  fhapes  and  heights 
of  his  buildings.*     It  is  not  improbable  that 

many 

*  The  following  note  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  friend, 
admirably  qualified  both  by  his  pen  and  his  pencil,  to  throw 
light  on  the  whole  of  this  fubject. 

"  When  I  was  at  Rome,  Zucchi,  who  married  Angelica,  was 
there.  He  was  a  great  cafile-maker,  and  his  mode  of  compof- 
ingthem,  was  to  draw  firit  a  bold  and  varied  outline  of  the  rock, 
mountain,  or  eminence  upon  which  his  caftle  was  to  ftand.  He 
then,  with  according  lines,  added  his  caftle ;  and  you  would 
be  furprifed  to  find  how  the  imagination  is  affifted  by  this  prac- 
tice, and  what  towers,  battlements,  and  projections  are  fug- 
gefted  by  it,  which  would  not  otherwife  have  been  thought 
of.  I  always  obferved  that  his  building  was  more  varied  and 
piclurefque,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  tafte  and  happinefs  with 
which  the  foundation-line  was  ftruck.  How  far  it  might  be  fer- 
viceable  to  the  architect  of  a  refined  building  to  follow  this 
practice,  by  taking  the  line  of  the  ground  on  which  it  was  to 
iiand,  by  obferving  what  part  would  be  oppofed  to  the  iky 
only,  and  what  others  would  be  backed  and  accompanied  by 
trees,  woods,  and  hills,  and  laftly  bydefignmg  his  building  ac- 
'  cording  to  the  fh  ape's  .thofe  objects  might  fuggeft — I  know  not: 

but 
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many  of  thefe  old  caftles  owe  the  extreme 
pi<5turefquenefs  of  their  appearance,  to  their 
having  been  built  at  different  times,  jufr  as 
occafion  required.  By  thofe  means,  as  we 
well  know,  a  number  of  common  houfes  be- 
come pi6hirefque,  the  feparate  parts  of  which 
have  nothing  of  that  character.  Why  are 
they  fo?  Becaufe  they  are  built  of  various 
heights,  in  various  directions,  and  becaufe 
thofe  variations  are  fudden  and  irregular. 
Architects,  like  painters,  (or  to  fpeak  more 
jaflly,  like  men  of  genius  and  obfervation 
in  every  art,)  have  in  many  cafes  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  effects  of  accident,  and  have 
converted  the  mere  fhifts  of  men.  who  went 
the  nearer!  way  to  work,  into  fources  of 
beauty,  and  decoration.  An  irregular  room, 
for  inftance,  detached  from  the  body  of  the 

but  I  am  confident  that  it  would  be  of  infinite  fervice  to  an  ar- 
chitect, whofe  employer  wifiied  his  houfe  to  appear  like  an  an- 
cient caftle  or  fortification,  or  an  irregular  picturefque  building 
of  any  kind." 

houfe, 
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houfe,  with  a  low  covered  pafTage  to  it,  may 
have  given  to  architects  the  idea  of  pavil- 
lions,  connected  with  the  houfe  by  arcades, 
or  colonnades ;  but  in  the  ufe  they  have  made 
of  thefe  accidents,  they  have  proceeded  . 
according  to  the  genius  of  their  own  art. 
That  of  painting  admits,  and  often  de- 
lights in,  irregularity :  architecture,  though, 
like  other  arts,  it  fhidies  variety,  yet  it  muft 
in  general  conlider  that  variety  as  fub- 
jecl:  to  fymmetry,  efpecially  in  buildings  on 
a  large  fcale,  and  highly  decorated  ;  a  fym- 
metry not  always  oftentatioufly  difplayed, 
but  flill  to  be  traced  through  the  whole 
defign.  In  transferring  fomething  of  the 
variety  and  pidfurefque  effect  of  irregular 
buildings  to  regular  architecture,  the  ar- 
chitect proceeds  no  farther  than  the  build- 
ings themfelves:  but  the  painter,  from 
having  obferved  the  efFecl  of  trees  among 
the  irregular  parts  of  old  houfes,  may, 
vol.  ii.  x  in 
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in  his  pictures,  have  been  induced  to  add 
them  in  correspondent  fituations  to  re- 
gular pieces  of  architecture,  though  he  may 
not  have  feen  them  fo  placed  in  reality. 
The  mere  architect  would  not  place  them 
there;  but  it  is  from  the  joint  labours  of 
the  two  artifts,  that  the  improver  muft  form 
himfelf. 

Some  of  the  moil  Unking  and  varied 
compofitions,  both  in  painting  and  in  na- 
ture, are  thofe  where  the  more  diflant  view 
(whatever  be  the  degree  of  its  extent)  is 
feen  between  the  fiems,  and  acrofs,  and 
under  branches  of  large  trees;  and  where 
fome  of  thofe  trees,  are  very  near  the  eye. 
But  where  trees  are  fo  difpofed,,a  houfe  with 
a  regular  extended  front  could  not  be  built, 
without  deftroying  together  with  many  of 
the  trees,  the  greateit  part  of  fuch  well  com- 
pofed  pictures.  Now,  if  the  owner  of  fuch 
a  fpot,  inftead  of  making  a  regular  front 

and 
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and  fides,  were  to  iniift  upon  having  many 
of  the  windows  turned  towards  thofe  points 
where  the  objecls  were  mofl  happily  ar- 
ranged, the  architect  would  be  forced  into 
the  invention  of  a  number  of  piclurefque 
forms  and  combinations,  which  otherwife 
might  never  have  occurred  to  him;  and 
would  be  obliged  to  do  what  fo  feldom  has 
been  done — accommodate  his  building  to 
the  fcenery,  not  make  that  give  way  to  his 
building. 

Many  are  the  advantages,  both  in  refpe<5fc 
to  the  outfide  and  the  infide,  that  would  re- 
mit from  fuch  a  method.  In  regard  to  the 
iirft,  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  that  a  building 
formed  on  fuch  a  plan,  and  fo  accompanied, 
fhould  not  be  an  ornament  to  the  landfcape, 
from  whatever  point  it  might  be  viewed. 
Then  the  blank  fpaces  that  would  be  left 
where  the  afpe6t  fuddenly  changed  (which 
by  the  admirers  of  Ariel:  regularity  would 
x  2  be 
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in  regular  fweeps  from  the  houfe,  make  a  for- 
mal border  round  the  lawn :  fo  that  the  build- 
ing may  be  viewed  from  every  part  of  it  with 
little  or  no  interruption.  It  feems  as  if  the 
word  of  command  given  by  Satan  to  his 
troops,  had  been  iffued  by  Mr.  Brown  at  the 
hall  door  of  each  place — 

Vanguard,  to  right  and  left,  the  front  unfold. 

It  muft  be  owned  that  the  routine  of  a  pro- 
feiTed  improver,  is  wretched  :  but  flill  there 
is  a  fort  of  comfort  in  having  things  done 
by  a  regular  practitioner ;  for  as  the  apo- 
thecary in  Moliere  fays,  "  Ouoi  qu'il  puifle 
arriver,  on  eft  allure  que  les  chofes  font  tou- 
jours  dans  Tordre/' 

Architecture,  from  the  nobjenefs  of  its 
character,  and  from  having  been  defpotic 
in  cities,  has  feldom  deigned  to  accommo- 
date itfelf  to  landfcape;  but  when  it  was 
accompanied  by  the  gardens  in  the  old  Ita- 
lian ftyle,  a  fcenery  in  character  was  formed 

immediately 
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immediately  round  it.  Gardening,  which 
of  late  years  is  become  no  lefs  abfolute  in 
the  country,  than  architecture  in  towns, 
has  deprived  buildings  of  thofe  characteriftic 
accompaniments,  and  has  left  them  bare 
and  defolate.  The  fifter  art  of  Painting,  will 
beft  teach  us  how  to  reconcile  thefe  two 
arts  to  each  other ;  for  where  trees  and  gar- 
den ornaments,  are  combined  in  the  pictures 
of  the  great  mailers  with  the  beauties  of 
architecture,  they  feem  placed  there— 

Pom-  orner  fes  attraits,  et  non  pour  les  cacher. 

I  fhall  be  purfuing  very  exactly  the  plan 
of  this  part  of  my  work,  by  confidering  the 
ufe,  which  fome  of  the  principal  painters  of 
different  fchools  and  countries  have  made  of 
buildings,  from  the  higheft  flyle  of  archi- 
tecture, to  the  fimpleft  cottage — from  thofe 
which  are  in  their  frefheft  and  mod  perfect 
ftate,  to  thofe  which  time  has  moft  defaced 
and  mutilated. 

x  4,  Many 
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Many  of  the  firft  great  mailers  of  the 
revived  art,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  M.  Angelo, 
Raphael,  G.  Romano,  and  others,  were  ar- 
chitects as  well  as  painters  ;  and  feveral 
buildings  were  executed  after  their  defigns, 
and  under  their  inflection.  But  I  am  now 
conhdering  architecture  as  it  appears  in 
pictures,  and  mixed  with  other  objects ; 
and  among  thefe  great  artiits  Raphael  is 
the  only  one,  who  has  left  a  number  of 
hiftorical  compofitions  in  which  buildings 
and  architecture  form  fo  principal  a  part,  as 
may  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
refult  of  the  whole.  The  general  charac- 
ter   of  his   architecture,    like  that    of  his 

figures,   is  a  fedate  and  iimple  grandeur, 

« 

equally  free  from  fuperfluous  ornament,  and 
from  flrongly  marked  contrails.  Neither  in 
his  works,  nor  thofe  of  his  followers,  fhali 
we  find  many  inftances  of  thofe  lingular 
effects  of  perfpective,  of  thofe  groups  and 

clufters 
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clufters  of  buildings  eroding  each  other  in 
various  directions,  of  thofe  fplendid  artifices, 
which  may  be  called  the  piclurefque  of  re- 
gular and  entire  architecture,  in  contra- 
diftinclion  to  ruins.*  I  may  obferve  on  this 
ocean  on,  that  the  landfcape-painter  makes 
ufe  of  ruins  of  every  kind  without  fcruple, 
and  without  much  danger  of  impropriety  ; 
but  hiftory- painters  are  more  confined,  for 
there  are,  comparatively  f peaking,  but  few 
hiilorical  fubjecls  where  a  back-ground  of 
ruins  would  be  nriclly  proper.  As  they 
are,    therefore,    in  fome  degree  precluded 


•■•  The  following  paffage  from  the  Abbe  Winkleman's  Hifiory 
of  the  Art  of  Defign,  plainly  thews  that  the  ancients,  accord- 
ing to  his  interpretation,  made  a  diftinction  between  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  picturefque : 

"  II  piu  generale,  e  piu  rimarchevole  difiintivo  del  difegno 
"  del  nudo  in  quel  primo  tiile  degli  Egizj  fi  e,  di  non  incon- 
u  trarfi  mai  nelle  loro  figure  fe  non  linee  rette,  o  preffo  che 
"  rette  ;  propriety,  che  le  loro  fabbriche  diftingue,  e  i  loro 
"  ornate.  Percid  a  lavori  egiziani,  fecondo  Fefprefiione  di 
"  Strabone,  mancavano  e  l'aria  pittorefca,  e  le  grazie,  divi- 
"  nita  in  Egitto  non  conofciutte.  TloXvrvXos  otx.os  ev  Me^n' 
"  die'  egli  parlando  d'un  tempio  di  Memfi,  ovfiev  exsl  xaP'£y — ' 
f?  owe  ypxtyiKOv,"- 

from 
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from    buildings  in   their  moil    picturefque 
irate,  (that  is,  where  the  variety  of  forms, 
tints,  and  effects,  are  moll  hidden  and  fink- 
ing, )  thofe  painters  who  were  fond  of  fuch 
varieties    and  of  all  that  is  termed  pictu- 
refque, have  fought  for  them  by  means  not 
incompatible,  with  what  is  due  to  the  dignity 
and  propriety  of  the  hiftorical  ftyle.     This 
will  clearly  appear  to  any  perfon,  who  com- 
pares the  architectural  back-grounds  of  fuch 
artifts,    with  thofe   of  other  mailers    who 
ftudied  the  higher  parts  of  the  art ;  as  for 
inftance,  the  back-grounds  of  Raphael  and 
Pouflin,    with    thofe  of   P.  Veronefe    and 
Rubens.     In  the  works  of  the  two  laft  men- 
tioned painters,  thofe  artifices,  and  that  pic- 
turefque  difpolition  I  mentioned,  appear  in 
all  their  brilliancy ;  and  are  perfectly  fuited 
to  what  has  very  properly  been  termed  the 
ornamental  ftyle,  as  oppofed  to  the  feverer 
character    of  the  Roman    and    Florentine 
fchools. 

I  am 
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I  am  at  prefent  confidering  buildings  and 
architecture  in  their  relation  to  hiftory,  not 
to  landfcape-painting ;  for  in  the  fpecimens 
of  landfcape  which  Raphael  has  given  us 
in  his  back -grounds,  he  has  in  few  inftances 
completely  overcome  the  drynefs  of  his 
mailer,  P.  Perugino  ;  nor  could  he,  in  that 
branch  of  the  art,  enlarge  his  ideas,  from 
any  works  of  his  great  infpirer  M.  Angelo. 
That  branch,  in  which  the  moderns  have 
the  bed  claim  to  fuperiority  over  the  an- 
cients, was  brought  to  its  higheft  perfection 
in  point  of  grandeur  of  ftyie,  and  richnefs 
of  colouring,  by  the  artifts  of  the  Venetian 
fchool,  and  more  particularly  by  their  chief 
boaft,  the  divine  Titian.  As  far  as  I  can 
recollecl,  Titian  has  feldom,  if  ever,  intro- 
duced any  finifhed  pieces  of  architecture, 
into  the  near  parts  of  his  mere  landfcapes  ; 
nor  indeed  any  buildings  as  principal  ob- 
jects occupying  a  large  part  of  the  piclure, 
fudi  as  we  fee  in  the  landfcapes  of  fome  other 

painters, 


painters,  and  particularly  of  Claude  Lorraine : 
but  in  his  hiftorical  pictures  (to  ufe  a  very 
common,  but  improper  term  of  diftinction) 
columns,  arches,  balluftrades,  ferve  as  mag- 
nificent frames  to  thofe  back-grounds,  which 
have  been  models  to  all  fucceeding  painters. 
It  feems  to  me  that  the  character  of  the 
architecture  made  ufe  of  hy  the  Roman  and 
Florentine  fchools,  taken  in  a  general  view, 
and  with  the  exceptions  which  in  fuch  views 
will  occur,  is  a  fedate,  folemn  grandeur. 
That  of  the  Venetians,  taken  in  the  fame 
general  manner,  a  gay  and  fplendid  mag- 
nificence. Such  general  characters  will  of 
courfe  vary  in  each  fchool  according  to  the 
difpofition  of  the  particular  mailer;  and  I 
think  in  moil  inflances  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  it j-  le  of  architecture,  is  in  unifon 
with  that  of  the  figures.  Titian,  in  whofe" 
figures  and  general  conceptions,  there  is 
often  a  fimplicity  unknown  to  Paul  Vero- 
nefe,  or  to  Tintoret,  has  the  fame  compa- 
rative 
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rative  fimplicity  in  his  architecture ;    flill, 
however,  it  is  of  a  very  different  call  from 
that  of  either  of  the  fchools  I  have  men- 
tioned.    But  of  all  the  painters  who  have 
flourifhed  fince  the  revival  of  the  art,  none 
have  equalled  Paul  Veronefe,  in  the  feftive 
pomp,  in  the  theatrical  fplendour<and  mag- 
nificence of  his  buildings.     The  profufion 
of  columns,  open  galleries,  balluftrades,  bal- 
conies ;  of  buildings  feen  acrofs  and  behind 
other  buildings,  with  various  and  lingular 
,  effects  of  lineal  and  aerial  perfpeclive — ad  - 
.mirabiy  accord  with  the  profufion  of  figures 
with  which  he  has  peopled  them,  and  with 
the  ftudied  contrails  of   groups  and    atti- 
tudes, and  the  richnefs  of  their  dreffes.     As 
his  fubjecls   were   frequently  feflivals  and 
banquets,  to  thefe  may  often  be  added  the 
rich  tints  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver 
plate,  of  urns,  cups,  vafes,  &c.     The  im- 
inenfe  fcale  of  his  pictures,  the  facility  with 

which 
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which  the  whole  is  conducted,  and  the  ex- 
treme clearnefs  and  brilliancy  of  that  whole, 
have  fo  captivated  his  countrymen,  that  his 
works  are  more  celebrated  at  Venice,  than 
even  thofe  of  his  more  exalted  rival,  Titian. 

Tintoret,  lefs  dignified  in  his  figures  than 
either  of  his  cotemporaries,  was  full  of  lin- 
gular and  capricious  inventions ;  and  his  ar- 
chitecture partakes  of  the  fame  character.* 

I  have 

*  No  painter,  whofe  fubjects  were  ferious,  ever  placed  the 
human  figure  fo  much,  and  fo  frequently  out  of  the  perpendi- 
cular, as  Tintoret.  The  fame  liberty  could  not  fo  well  be 
taken  with  architecture ;  but  there  is  a  drawing  of  his,  that 
was  in  Sir  Jofh.ua  Reynolds's  collection,  and  is  now  in  my 
pofleffion,  where  the  fubject  has  enabled  him  to  indulge  his 
favourite  propenfity  on  a  building.  He  has  reprefented  the 
dream  of  a  Pope;  who  is  lying  in  a  ftately  bed  adorned  with  a 
canopy,  and  fupported  by  emblematical  figures.:  his  attendants 
are  fleeping  in  the  room  in  various  and  lingular  attitudes.  Over 
the  door,  a  Cathedral  church  feems  to  be  tumbling  toward  the 
Pope,  while  a  Monk  on  his  knees,  with  his  hand  ftretched  to- 
wards the  portico,  appears  in  the  acl;  of  fupporting  it.  Rays 
of  light  iffue  from  the  church,  and,  illuminating  the  face  of 
the  Pope,  glance  upon  the  different  ornaments  of  the  bed,  and 
on  the  ileeping  attendants.  Two  other  figures  are  at  the  door, 
the  one  lifting  up  the  curtain  of  it,  and  difcovering  part  of  an 
inner  room,  in  which  is  a  ftrong  effecl  of  funfhine  ;  the  other 

advancing 
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I  have  now  ftated  what  appear  to  me  to 
be  the  diflinct  characters  of  thofe  buildings, 
which  the  painters  of  the  fchools  I  have 
mentioned,  have  introduced  into  their  pic- 
tures. It  would  be  much  more  material  to 
point  out  the  caufes  of  that  difference  of 
character.  Without  prefuming  that  I  fhall 
be  able  to  do  it  fatisfactorily,  I  will  mention 
what  has  occurred  to  me  on  the  fubject. 

I  went  to  Venice  from  Rome,  full  of  Ra- 
phael and  the  Vatican,  and  of  the  works  of 
many  great  mailers  of  the  other  fchools,  that 
are  collected  in  that  capital  of  the  arts. 
In  raoft  of  them,  buildings  and  architec- 
ture of  the  higheft  kind  are  introduced, 
yet  thofe  of  the  Venetian   painters  had    a 


advancing  into  the  bedchamber.  The  whole  compofition,  in 
point  of  Angularity  and  richnefs  of  invention,  of  no  left  An- 
gular effects  of  light  and  ihadow,  of  the  ftyle  and  difpofition 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  bed,  the  tables,  and  of  all  the  furni- 
ture, is  in  the  higheft  degree  characteristic  of  that  wild  and 
capricious,  but  truly  original  painter. 

new 
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new  and  a  very  forcible  effect  upon  my 
mind:  and,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  I 
paffed  the  fame  judgment  upon  them  that  I 
do  now ;  but  I  was  not  then  in  the  fame 
habit  of  reflecting  on  my  own  ideas  and 
impreffions.  If  then  the  architecture  of 
that  fchool  has  a  ftriking  effecl,  and  one  of 
a  different  kind  from  thofe  of  the  other 
fchools,  it  is  worth  while  to  endeavour,  at 
leaft,  to  inveftigate  the  principles  on  which 
they  proceeded;  and  to  obferve  whether 
thole  principles  are  conftant  and  uniform. 
Such  enquiries  will  not  be  ufeful  to  the  pain- 
ter only,  but  in  many  cafes  to  the  architect; 
for  whatever  in  any  way  relates  to  the  ef- 
fecl of  buildings,  cannot  be  totally  foreign 
to  his  art:  and  as  there  are  fcenes  which 
call  for  a  ftyle  of  architecture  fimilar  to  that 
of  the  Roman  or  Florentine,  fo  there  are 
others,  to  which  that  of  the  Venetian  fchool 
is  no  lefs  adapted. 

I  have 
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I  have  already  confidered  the  general 
caufes  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  As  maflive- 
nefs  and  folidity  belong  to  the  former,  fo 
lightnefs,  and  detached  parts  no  lefs  belong 
to  the  latter:  what  is  light,  in  both  fenfes 
of  the  word,  accords  with  ideas  of  beauty, 
and  particularly  with  thofe  of  gaiety,  and 
fplendour.  We  often  fay  of  a  building  that 
it  is  light  and  airy,  when  the  air  appears  to 
have  a  free  pafTage  round  the  parts  of  it; 
an  idea  which  peculiarly  applies  to  open  co- 
lonnades. All  thefe  effects  are  encreafed  if 
the  colour  of  the  flone  be  alfo  light,  and 
clear. 

If  we  attend  to  the  practice  of  the  Vene- 
tian painters  in  thefe  points,  we  (hall  find 
how  fond  they  were  of  introducing  open 
porticos  and  colonnades,  and  of  d  if  playing 
near  the  eye  the  full  effect  of  their  light  and 
airy  character.  Paul  Veronefe,  who  indeed 
never  fcrupled  to  facrifice  propriety  to  effect, 

vol.  n.  y  has 
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has  placed  the  Magdalen  wafhing  our  Savi- 
our's feet,  under  a  magnificent  portico,  de- 
corated with  every  rich  and  fplendid  orna- 
ment. The  view  is  through  the  columns  to 
the  open  air,  not  towards  the  interior  build- 
ing; and  this  I  think  is  a  circumftance  to 
which  he  was  generally  attentive :  he  like-*- 
wife  took  care  to  difpofe  his  columns  fo,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  back -ground,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  fky,  mould  be  feen  through 
them.  The  effect  of  this  difpofition  will  beft 
be  perceived,  by  comparing  it  with  that  of 
Raphael  in  a  fcene  of  the  fame  kind.  In 
the  cartoon,  which  reprefents  the  apoftle 
curing  the  lame  man  at  the  beautiful  gate 
of  the  temple,  he  likewife  has  placed  the 
figures  in  a  portico ;  and  in  allufion  to  the 
name  of  the  gate,  has  given  to  the  archi- 
tecture a  degree  of  richnefs  and  decora- 
tion, beyond  that  which  appears  in  any 
of  his  other  compofitions.     The  columns  are 

twilled ; 
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t willed  ;*  their  fhafts  are  enriched  with  fi- 
gures of  boys  amidft  feftoons  of  foliage ;  but 
they  are  very  clofe  to  each  other,  the  view 
is  inwards  towards  the  temple,  and  only  a 
very  fmall  portion  of  the  Iky  is  fe'en.  This 
alone  would  be  fufficient  to  occafion  the  dif* 
Terence,  which  is  fo  Unking,  between  thefe 
two  compofitions,  in  point  of  airinefs  and 

*■  I  have  already  ftated  the  principle  on  which  twifted  co- 
lumns may  be  objected  to  ;  but  in  this  inftance,  Raphael  would 
be  juftified  in  having  introduced  them,  even  fuppofing  him  to 
have  disapproved  of  fuch  a  ftyle  of  architecture  on  other  oc- 
casions. There  are  two  antique  columns  at  Rome,  of  the  fame 
form  with  thole  he  has  painted,  which  tradition  has  afcribed  to 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  :  they  were  in  old  St.  Peter's,  and  are 
now  in  fonle  part  of  the  prefent  church.  I  believe  there  is  no 
reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  they  ever  did  belong  to  the  Temple  of 
Jerufalem :  on  the  contrary,  the  ftyle  of  them  is  of  a  much 
lower  age  than  that  of  the  deftruction  of  the  Temple ;  but 
having  been  long  objects  of  a  fort  of  veneration,  it  was  na- 
tural for  Raphael  to  introduce  them.  Perhaps  Bernini  was 
influenced  in  fome  degree  by  this  confideration  (though  he  was 
always  very  fond  of  twifting)  in  applying  that  form  of  column  to 
the  Baldaquin  of  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's,  where  however  it 
has  a  very  good  eife<5t :  for  as  the  chief  objection  to  twifted 
columns  is  their  feeming  unfitnefs  to  fupport  a  great  weight, 
and  as  their  merit  is  a  look  of  ornament,  they  are  certainly  moft 
proper  in  things  of  mere  decoration,  where  there  is  little  ap- 
pearance of  preffure  from  above. 

y  2  '  lightnefs 
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lightnefs  of  effect:  but  there  is  another  caufe, 
diflin6l  from  archite6ture,  which  clogs  that 
of  Raphael ;  and  which  deferves  to  be  men- 
tioned, as  it  fhews  the  different  character, 
and  aim,  of  the  two  painters.  The  figures 
in  this  cartoon  are  of  their  natural  fize,  while 
the  columns  are  on  fo  much  fmaller  a  fcale, 
that  the  bodies  of  the  figures  which  are  be- 
yond them,  and  therefore  further  removed 
from  the  eye,  are  as  large,  or  larger,  than 
their  (hafts;  and  confequently  fill  up  the 
fpace,  which  was  already  fufficiently  crowd- 
ed. It  may  be  alleged,  that  a  great  hiftory 
painter,  whofe  mind  was  occupied  with  the 
character  and  exprefiion  of  his  figures,  is 
juftified  in  having  facrificed  propriety,  and 
even  probability,  in  an  inferior  branch  of 
the  art ;  and  the  judgment  of  Sir  Jofhua 
Reynolds  on  the  fmall  proportion  of  the 
boats  in  the  picture  of  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fifhes,  may  be  brought  in  de- 
fence 
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fence  of  a  fimilar  breach  of  propriety  in 
architecture:  (till  I  think  that  the  neceffity, 
or  at  leaft  the  expediency  of  the  facrifice 
(as  perhaps  in  the  circum fiance  of  the 
boats)  ought  to  be  manifeft.  But  here  the 
cafe  is  different ;  for  the  architecture  is  a 
very  principal  part  of  the  picture,  attracts 
the  eye  from  its  ornaments,  and  appears 
to  have  been  very  much  fludied;  it  feems 
to  me,  however,  not  only  to  want  airinefs, 
but  grandeur;  and  even  in  that  lafl  point 
the  Roman  fchool  may  fometimes  conde- 
fcencl  to  take  leflbns  from  the  Venetian* 
though  in  general  fo  much  luperior  to  it 
in  dignity.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  compo- 
fition  of  Titian,  reprefenting  the  Virgin 
and  child  placed  on  an  altar  in  a  fort  of 
portico,  with  other  figures  on  the  fteps  of 
the  altar:  only  two  columns  are  feen,  the 
tops  of  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  out  of  the 
picture.  The  manner  in  which  this  archi- 
tecture is  introduced,  produces  a  very  grand, 
y  3  and 
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and  at  the  fame  time  a  very  picturefque 
effect ;  thefe  columns,  from  being  brought 
near  the  eye,  and  in  their  full  proportion, 
prefent  an  impofmg  mafs  ;  and  as  their  bafes 
are  placed  on  different  levels,  their  fymme- 
try,  though  not  doubtful,  is  not  obvious  : 
die  two  columns  are  fnfficient  to  imprefs 
the  idea  of  magnificent  architecture  ;  yet 
from  that  circum-ftance,  room  enough  is 
given  for  the  figures,  and  fpace  enough  for 
that  appearance  of  air,  which  the  Venetian 
painters  were  fo  defirous  of  producing.*  It 
will  hardly  be  fufpected,  after  what  I  have 
faid  of  Vanbrugh's  buildings,  that  in  my 
opinion  a  light,  airy,  and  detached  ftyle, 
ought  to  be  the  fole  aim  either  of  painters  or 
architects;  and  that  Raphael  would  have 
acted  with  more  judgment,  if  inflead  of  the 

*  This  is  the  picture,  of  which  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  in  his 
Tour  through  Flanders  '(page  45,)  has  fo  admirably  defcribed 
the  character  andeffect  j.contrafting  them  with  thofe  of  a  picture 
of  Rubens.  Unfortunately  he  has  made  no  obfervations  on  the 
architecture  in  either  of  them. 

noble 
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noble  but  folemn  architecture,  and  corref- 
pondent  light  and  fhadow,  which  he  has 
made  choice  of  in  the  fchool  of  Athens,  the 
miracle  of  Bolfenna,  the  Heliodorus,  he  had 
difplayed  in  thofe  pictures,  the  blaze  of 
day-light,  and  all  the  fplendid  decorations 
of  P.  Veronefe.  I  wilhed  to  point  out,  as 
far  as  I  am  capable,  what  are  the  principles 
of  lightnefs,  airinefs,  and  fplendour  in  build- 
ings, and  in  what  inftances  they  may  be 
compatible  with  grandeur. 

One  clafs  of  buildings,  I  have  not  yet 
touched  upon — that  of  Bridges.  In  every 
ftyle  of  fcenery  they  are  objects  of  the  moll 
interefting  kind:  whether  we  confider  their 
great  and  obvious  utility,  and  the  almoft  in- 
trinfic  beauty  of  their  forms ;  or  their  con- 
nection with  the  moft  pleafmg  fcenes  in  na- 
ture, and  the  charms  which  they  add  to 
w7ater,  and  receive  from  it  in  return.  The 
fimpleft  conftruclion  of  a  ftone  bridge,  and 
Y  4  therefore 
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therefore  probably  the  earliefl,  is  where  long 
flat  Hones  are  placed  upon  more  thick  and 
maffive  ones:  fuch  bridges  we  often  fee 
over  brooks  in  villages,  and  they  are  admira- 
bly fuited  to  that  ityle  and  fcale  of  fcenery. 

Such  a  conftruclion  feems  lefs  adapted  to 
bridges  of  great  extent :  there  is,  however, 
an  inftance  of  a  mod  Itupendous  bridge  in 
China,  built  on  that  fimple  plan.  Three 
hundred  piers  are  joined  together  without 
arches,  by  blocks  of  black  marble,  each  of 
which  is  fifty-four  feet  in  length,  and  fix  feet 
in  breadth  and  in  thicknefs  :  feven  of  thefe 
marble  (labs  laid  parallel  to  each  other,  make 
the  breadth  of  the  bridge ;  the  length  of 
which,  exclufive  of  the  abutments,  muft  be 
fixteen  thoufand  two  hundred  feet,  that  is 
above  three  miles  in  length,*     When  we 

*  This  account  is  taken  from  FFfclier's  Architecture.  He  has 
given  a  print  of  the  bridge  in  book  3,  plate  14  ;  but  after  de- 
fcribing  the  particulars,  has  the  following  reference :  "Vide 
Martin  Mart,  who  meafured  them  very  exactly.  Atlas  of 
China,  p?.«-.'  124." 

confider 
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confider  the  vaft   expence  and   difficulty, 
even  under    the   moll:   favourable  circum- 
ftances,  of  procuring  and  tranfporting  above 

two  thoufand  pieces  of  marble  of  fuch  di- 
mensions, it  does  not  feem  improbable,  that 
this  bridge  was  erected  before  arches  were 
known  in  China  ;  and  confequently  that  we 
owe  tliis  furprifmg  work,  not  to  ideas  of 
magnificence,  but  to  the  ignorance  of  a 
principle  in  building,  with  which  every  com- 
mon ftone-mafon  is  practically  acquainted. 

The  contrivance  of  a  wooden  centre,  on 
which  a  circular  wall  of  brick,  ftone,  or  any 
hard  material  might  be  built,  fo  as  to  remain 
felf-fupported  after  the  removal  of  the  origi- 
nal fupport,  nay  itfelf  capable  of  fuftainingthe 
greateft  weights — implies  a  very  advanced 
ftate  of  the  arts.  Accordingly  it  is  generally 
thought,  that  in  the  countries  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and.  Romans,  no  example  Of 
an  arch    can    be  produced,   prior   to    the 

Macedonian 
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Macedonian  conqueft ;  though  buildings  of 
great  extent  and  magnificence  had  been  ex- 
ecuted in  them,  long  before  that  period. 

This  invention  of  arches,  is  an  epoch  of 
great  moment  in  architecture.  Openings, 
formed  by  the  mo  ft  beautiful  curves,  were 
found  to  be  the  firmeft  of  all  fupports ;  thefe 
therefore  gave  a  new  character  to  many 
buildings,  but  to  none  more  than  to  bridges ; 
and  when  all  the  circumftances  of  an  arched 
bridge  over  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  from 
the  foundation  to  the  laft  finilhing,  are  conli- 
dered,  it  may  be  reckoned  among  the  nobleft 
efforts  of  architecture;  uniting,  perhaps,  in 
a  higher  degree  than  any  other  building, 
beauty,  grandeur,  utility,  and  real,  as  well 
as  apparent  difficulty  of  execution. 

The  two  general  divifions  of  architecture 
in  England,  the  Grecian  and  the  Gothic,  are 
as  ftrongly  marked  in  bridges,  as  in  other 
buildings.      In  the  old  bridges   that  were 

built 
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built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  caftles  and 
abbeys,  and  probably  about  the  fame  period, 
the  pointed  arches,  and  the  flrong  projecting 
buttreffes,  while  they  accord  with  fimilar 
forms  in  the  edifices  to  which  thofe  bridges 
were  in  fome  meafure  appendages,  gave  to 
them  a  remarkable  appearance  of  firmnefs 
and  refinance  to  floods,  with  a  peculiar  depth 
and  oppofition  of  light  and  fhadow.  This 
agreement  between  the  principal  building, 
(whether  a  caftle,  an  abbey,  or  a  great  man- 
fion,)  and  that  of  the  bridge  which  belongs, 
or  feems  to  belong  to  it,  has  not  always 
been  attended  to  in  modern  improvements. 
Vanbrugh  has  given  to  his  bridge  at  Blen- 
heim, the  fame  character,  which  prevails 
in  the  principal  fabrick.  Mr.  Brown,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  bridge  of  which  he  was 
the  architect,  has  tried  the  oppofite  ex- 
treme—that of  making  it  the  ftrongeft 
poffible  contrail  to  the  whole  mafs  of  build- 


ings. 
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ings.  Still,  however,  in  one  point  of  view, 
he  did  not  neglecl  unity  of  character;  for, 
as  he  had  banifhed  all  richnefs  and  effect 
from  his  river,  he  perhaps  thought  it  right 
to  adapt  the  ftyle  of  his  bridge  to  that  of 
the  water. 

But,  although  it  appears  to  me,  that  any 
bridge  at  Blenheim,  required  fomething  in 
its  character,  more  analogous  to  the  eftab- 
lifhed  ftyle  of  architecture  at  that  place,  yet 
I  am  very  far  from  objecting  to  plain  bridges 
in  general ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  may 
fafely  be  afferted,  that  of  all  buildings,  an 
arched  ftone  bridge,  is  that  which  will  bear 
the  greateft  degree  of  plainnefs  and  fim- 
plicity,  without  the  danger  of  baldnefs.  The 
fituation  of  a  bridge  mofi:  commonly  confers 
on  it  fuch  diftincHon,  that  it  wants  no. or- 
naments to  mark  it,  and  to  detach  it  from 
other  objects:  then  the  arches  themfelves 
form  fuch  grand   and  beautiful  openings3 

that 
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that  they  require  no  artificial  breaks  or  em- 
bellifh merits,  to  difguife  or  adorn  them; 
and  their  natural  arrangement,  is  as  fimple 
and  beautiful  as  their  form:  whereas  in 
fome  of  the  neceflary  apertures  in  other 
buildings,  fuch  as  the  windows  in  houfes, 
there  is  nothing  of  intrinfic  beauty  or  gran- 
deur ;  and  in  their  arrangement,  the  archi- 
tect is  frequently  embarrafTed  how  to  make 
beauty  accord  with  convenience. 

Where  richnefs,  maflivenefs,  depth  and 
variety  of  light  and  fhadow,  are  the  ar- 
chitect's principal  aim,  bold,  varied,  and 
maffive  projections,  with  ornaments  of  a 
correfpondent  character,  are  the  obvious 
means  of  producing  them.  But  where  his 
aim  is  beauty,  and  that  degree  and  ftyle  of 
lightnefs  which  is  confident  with  a  look  of 
folidity,  there  I  believe,  fach  projections, 
whether  plain  or  ornamented,  are  highly 
injurious  to  the  propofed  effect;  and  more 

fo 
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fo  in  a  bridge,  than  in  any  other  building. 
Perhaps  no  building  of  equal  folidity  has  fo 
light  an  appearance  as  a  light  ft  one  bridge ; 
and  that  I  imagine  is  owing  to  its  having  a 
fmaller   proportion    of  what  is  clofed   up, 
compared  with  what  is  open ;  to  the  form 
of  the   openings;    and   to    the  peculiarity 
of  fituation,    from  which   a   bridge  feems, 
as  it  were,  to  pafs  from  one  fide  of  a  river 
to  the  other,    with    fomething    analogous 
to  motion:  and  this    method    of  confider- 
ing    fuch  objects,    though  it  may  appear 
fantaftic,  will,  I  believe,  lead  to  very  jufl 
principles. 

Lightnefs  is  in  the  fame  degree  congenial 
to  beauty,  as  maffivenefs  is  to  grandeur. 
Whatever  gives  the  idea  of  eafy  and  rapid 
motion,  gives  in  the  fame  proportion  that  of 
lightnefs ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever 
impreffes  the  idea  of  refi fiance  to  motion,  in 
the  fame  proportion  alfo,  impreffes  that  of 
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maffivenefs ,*  It  is  true  that  all  folid  build- 
ings, though  not  equally  immoveable,  are  in 
themfelves  equally  motionlefs;  but  where  the 
furface  is  even,  the  eye  glides  eafily  along 
it,  and  that  ideal  motion  of  the  fight,  is  in 
fome  degree  transferred  to  the  object  itfelf : 
all  eafy  tranfitions,  therefore,  from  one  ob- 
ject, or  from  one  part  of  an  object  to  ano- 
ther, which  conftitute  fo  principal  a  caufe  of 
beauty,  are  equally  a  caufe  of  lightnefs  ;  and 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  many  of  the  terms 
ufed  on  fuch  occafions,  are  borrowed  from 

*  All  the  eircumftanoes  of  lightnefs,  and  of  maffivenefs  to- 
gether with  its  refiftance  to  motion,  are  finely  oppofed  to  each 
other  in  Milton's  battle  of  the  Angels  : 

Light  as  the  lightning  glimpfe  they  ran,  they  flew. 
From  their  foundations  loos'ning  to  and  fro, 
They  pluck'd  the  feated  hills  with  all  their  load, 
"Rocks,  waters,  woods,  and  by  the  fliaggy  tops 
Uplifting,  bore  them  in  their  hands. 

The  grandeur  arifing  from  abfolute  immobility,  is  no  lefs  finely 
marked  in  the  fame  book  : 

Under  his  burning  wheels 

The  ftedfaft  empyrean  fhook  throughout, 

All  but  the  throne  itfelf  of  God. 
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thofe  of  motion.    To  apply  this  to  the  prefent 
fubject,  I  muft  obferve,  that  where  the  gene- 
ral furface  of  a  bridge  is  even,  and  where  the 
projections  and  ornaments  are  fuch  as  give 
relief  to  the  whole,  but  do  not  break  the  con- 
tinuity of  its  outline,  the  eye  moves  eafily 
and  rapidly  along  from  arch  to  arch,  till  it 
reaches  the  oppofite  fide :    but  that  ideal 
motion,  with  the  lightnefs  which  attends  it, 
is  gone,  whenever  the  eye  is  Hopped  and 
checked  in  its  progrefs  by  projecting  parts. 
Where  fuch  projections  create  any  grand, 
or  picturefque  effect,  they  compenfate  the 
want  of  lightnefs  ;  and  in  reality  cannot  be 
faid  to  injure,  but  to  change  the  character 
of  the  object.     In  other  cafes  they  merely 
injure  it ;  and  of  this,  in  my  mind,  there 
cannot  be  a  more  glaring  example,  than  in 
the  columns  of  Blackfriar's  Bridge,  confi- 
dering  them  folely  on  the  principle  which  I 
have  juft  been  difcufling.      But  indeed  it 
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appears  to  me,  that,  in  general,  columns 
are  ill  fuited  to  bridges,  as  they  can  hardly 
be  made  eflential  parts  of  them;  and  it 
is  an  acknowledged  maxim,  that  what  is 
ornamental,  mould,  if.poffible,  appear  to 
anfwer  fome  purpofe  of  utility :  where,  in- 
deed, ornaments  are  trivial  in  fize  and  con- 
fequence,  though  beautiful  in  form,  fuch  as 
leaves,  fcrolls,  feftoons,  &c.  utility  is  not 
required;  but  to  make  columns  fupport 
fome  trifle,  manifeftly  placed  upon  them  as 
an  excufe  for  their  introduction,  is  to  de- 
grade a  member  of  fuch  great  and  obvious 
life,  to  a  mere  gewgaw. 

I  know  that  there  are  very  high  autho- 
rities for  introducing  columns  in  bridges, 
as  little  more  than  mere  ornaments;  and 
that  examples  may  be  produced  from  the 
works  both  of  ancient  and  modern  archi- 
tects, and  alfo  in  thofe  of  fome  eminent 
painters :  it  may  appear  great  prefumption 
in  me  to  queftio'n  fuch  authorities,  ftill,  how- 
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ever,  I  mull  think  that  in  a  bridge,  columns 
can  hardly  be  difpofed  and  connected  to- 
gether, in  the  moll  advantageous  manner;* 
and  of  all  the  members  of  architecture,  they 
fuffer  moil  from  disconnection.  Two  of 
the  nobleft  effects  of  columns,  are  where 
they  are  grouped  together  in  a  bold  projec- 
tion, as  in  a  portico;  or  when,  upon  that 
grand  principle  of  uniformity  and  fuccef- 
fion,  they  are  arranged  on  a  line  in  one 
or  more  rows,  as  in  moft  of  the  ancient 
temples :  but  the  ulual  form  and  conftruc- 
tion  of  a  bridge,  and  the  difference  in  the 
height  of  its  arches,  excludes  fuch  arrange- 
ments of  columns.  Thofe  at  Blackfriar's, 
from  their  detached  unconnected  pofition, 
and  from  their  fize  being  fo  difproportioned 
to  the  great  mafs  of  the  bridge,  (a  cir- 
cumftance  of  no  flight  importance)  appear 
to  be,  what  they  really  are, — bits  of  ufelefs 

*  This  remark,  for  very  obvious  reafons,  is  not  meant  to 
extend  to  the  upper  part  of  covered  bridges. 
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finery.  Indeed,  from  every  point,  they 
proclaim  themfelves  to  be  merely  ornamen- 
tal; and  in  that,  and  other  refpecls,  they 
put  me  in  mind  of  certain  human  beings 
that  I  have  fometimes  obfervecl  parading  in 
more  folemn  edifices;  for  thefe  columns 
appearing  to  have  no  bufinefs  where  they 
are,  nor  office  to  perform,  and  being  more 
decorated  than  the  other  parts,  diftracl  the 
attention,  and  difturb  the  grandeur  and  fo- 
lemnity  of  the  whole  mafs. 

The  characler  of  a  wooden  bridge  is  as 
different  from  that  of  a  flone  one,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  one  material,  is  from  that  of  the 
other.  Stone  being  ponderous,  hard,  and, 
though  durable,  brittle,  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
fquare  mafTes,  laid  in  fome  cement  hori- 
zontally on  each  other ;  *  unlefs  when  thofe 
maffes  are  bound  together  (as  in  arches) 
by  mutual  preffure.  Wood,  being  much 
lighter,  tougher,  and  more  eafily  cut  into 
z  2  particular 
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particular  forms,  can  be  made  ufe  of  with- 
out cement*  and  in  any  pofition :  for  pieces 
of  great  length,  from  their  comparative 
lightnefs,  are  eafily  tranfported,  and  from 
that,  and  their  toughnefs,  can  be  applied 
as  fupports  in  various  directions ;  while  other 
pieces  of  different  lengths,  can  in  the  fame 
manner  be  applied,  fo  as  mutually  to  bind 
each  other  together.  From  thefe  oppofite 
qualities  in  the  two  materials,  arifes  the  ex- 
treme difference  in  the  character  of  what- 
ever is  built  folely  with  either  of  them.  Many 
of  the  wooden  bridges  in  Alpine  fcenes,  with 
the  fupports  irregularly  eroding  each  other, 
are  univerfally  admired  for  their  wild  pic- 
turefque  character,  fo  well  fuited  to  that  of 
the  fcenery :  and  even  where  wooden  bridges 
are  executed  with  great  mechanical  fkill  on 
a  regular  plan,  Hill  a  great  degree  of  intri- 
cacy, though  of  a  lefs  picturefque  kind, 
mud  arife  from  the  necefTary   eroding  of 
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the  timbers,  intricacy  is,  therefore,  one 
principal  characleriitic  of  wooden  bridges, 
as  folidity,  and  confequently  a  certain  de- 
gree of  maffivenefs,  is  of  ftone  ones;  for 
whatever  is  folidly  built  of  any  hard  material 
(however  light  the  general  appearance)  muft 
be  maffive  in  parts,  when  compared  with 
that  which  is  formed  of  wood  only,  and 
where  the  different  fupports,  (whether  up- 
right or  (lanting)  together  with  the  pieces, 
that,  by  interfering,  tye  them  together,  are 
all  vifible.  Painters,  therefore,  when  they  have 
wifhed  for  that  fpecies  of  intricacy,  and  for 
that  peculiar  lightnefs  of  appearance,  which 
arifes  from  the  comparative  lightnefs  of  the 
material,  and  the  fmall  proportion  of  what 
is  folid  to  what  is  perforated,  have  made 
ufe  of  wooden  bridges  only. 

But  there  are  likewife  very  lingular  and 

ftriking  effects,  produced  by  a  mixture  of 

wood  and  (tone,    of  which    painters   have 

z  3  equally 
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equally  availed  themfelves.     It  fometimes 
happens,  where  there  is  a  failure  in  one  or 
more  arches  of  a  flone  bridge,  that  a  tem- 
porary juncli  on  is  made  with  timber,  which, 
being  found  fufficiently  ftrong,  is  fuffered 
to  remain.     Such  a  mixture,  moil  certainly 
will  not  anfvver  the  purpofes  of  grandeur,  or 
of  beauty,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  nothing 
can  be  more  piclurefque ;    and  if  any  ad- 
ditional examples  were  wanting,   to  ihew 
the  diftinction  of  that  character  from  the 
two  others,  nothing  could  be  more  convinc- 
ing than  the  refult  of  fuch  a  mixture.     A 
remarkable  inftance  of  it  I  have  feen  in  prints 
and  drawings  of  the  bridge  at  Charenton 
near  Paris,  which  is  a  perfect  model  of  va- 
riety,    intricacy,    and   picturefque    irregu- 
larity. 

Such  a  bridge,  however,  can  fcarcely  be- 
come an  object  of  imitation,  though  it  might 
without  impropriety  be  fuffered  to  remain ; 

and 
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and  the  reafon  of  this  difference  is  very  ob- 
vious. Indolence,  or  economy,  or  a  fond- 
nefs  for  what  we  have  long  been  acquainted 
with  may  be  admitted  as  excufes,  for  al- 
lowing any  object  to  ftand  in  its  actual  ftate; 
particularly  where  from  time  and  accident 
it  had  acquired  a  picturefque  character :  but 
where  there  was  originally  a  well- connected 
defign,  to  imitate  the  incongruous  parts 
which  had  been  added  from  neceffity,  and 
make  a  new  piece  of  patch- work, — though 
it  might  prove  that  the  artift  had  fome  fkill 
in  copying,*— -would  fliew  but  little  tafte 
or  intelligence  in  his  employer. 

*  The  following  anecdote  is  a  curious  inflance,  how  a  talent 
for  exacl  imitation  may  be  misapplied.  In  the  courfe  of  a  very 
long  paffage  to  China,  the  Chaplain's  caffock  had  been  Ho  often 
patched  and  mended,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  have  a  new  one. 
It  was,  therefore,  fent  to  a  tailor  at  Canton,  that  he  might 
make  another  by  it.  The  Chinefe  are  famous  for  the  exadtnefs 
of  their  imitations,  and  this  tailor  gave  a  proof  of  it  in  the  new 
caffock;  for  he  fo  accurately  copied  every  patch  and  darn  of 
the  old  one,  that,  except  by  the  frefhnefs  of  the  new  cloth,  it 
was  impoifible  to  tell  one  from  the  other. 
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There  are  other  mixtures,  however,  of 
ftone  and  wood,  which  may  fuit  the  im- 
prover no  lefs  than  the  painter,  and  which 
have  generally  a  pleafmg,  fometimes  a  grand 
eflfecl:.  Thefe  are  bridges,  where  the  upper 
part,  confifting  of  ftrait  timbers  with  little 
or  no  intricacy,  is  fupported  by  fquare  maf- 
five  ftone  piers.  Of  thefe  bridges  Claude 
was  particularly  fond,  and  moll  commonly 
placed  them  at  fome  diftance  from  the  eye, 
where  the  general  plan  of  that  part  of  the 
picture  was  nearly  on  a  level :  but  there  is  one 
drawing  in  the  Liber  Veritatis '*  where  he 
has  with  the  molt  finking  effect,  introduced 
one  of  them  in  the  fore-ground  over  a  rocky 
river,  that  appears  to  pafs  under  jt  towards 
the  country  below ;  in  which  St.  Peter's 
dome  is  feen  at  a  diftance.  It  is  a  compo- 
fition  well  worth  ftudying;  for  it  fhews,  in 
the  moft  convincing  manner,  the  grandeur 

*  No.  67. 
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of  maflivenefs  and  of  ftrait  lines,  confider- 
ed  in  themfelves,  and  alfo  with  regard  to 
their  powerful  effect  in  throwing  off  the  dis- 
tance- If  any  one  could  doubt  it,  let  him 
fubft itute  the  moil  picturefque  Alpine  bridge 
of  wood  only,  with  the  mofl  varied  intricacy 
of  form,  and  he  would  immediately  feel  how 
much  the  grandeur  of  the  whole  fcene  would 
be  deftroyed. 

Before  I  add  any  thing  to  what  I  have 
already  faid,  on  the  buildings  which  pain- 
ters have  made  ufe  of  in  landfcape,  I  will 
make  fome  general  obfervations  on  the  fub- 
je6t.  I  have  remarked  in  a  former  part  of 
this  Eflay,  that  the  appearance  of  (lanting 
roofs,  is  of  a  character  very  oppofite  to  that 
of  grandeur ;  and  yet  in  the  landfcapes  of 
the  greateft  mafters,  and  of  Titian,  the 
grandeft  of  them  all,  fuch  roofs  conflantly 
appear.  This  arifes  in  a  great  degree  from 
the    ©flential   difference   between   the  two 
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divifions  of  painting.     In  hiftorical  pictures, 
the  character  of  the  fubject  and  of  the  per- 
fons  concerned  in  it,  mud  not  be  degraded 
by  any  meannefs  in  that  of  the  buildings. 
But  in  mere  landfcapes,  the  grandeft  natu- 
ral objects  may  often  be  allied  with  cotta- 
ges, and  not  fuffer  from  the  alliance :  and 
though  temples,  palaces,  cafUes,  and  towers, 
whether  entire,  or  in  ruin,  have  more  of 
thofe  qualities  which  attract  admiration  than 
the  common  houfes  of  the  country,  in  many 
of  which  little  more  than  the  roof  is  feen — - 
yet  it  muft  ftrike  every  obferver,  that  pain- 
ters have  more  frequently  introduced  fuch 
houfes  into  their  landfcapes,  than  from  thofe 
confi derations  might  have   been  expected. 
This  I  take  to  proceed,  partly  from  a  love 
of  thofe  objects  with  which  they  had  been 
early  familiarized ;  and  of  this,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  Dutch  mailers,  there  can  be 
little  doubt.     But  I  have,  likewife,  obferved 
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in  the  more  modern  Venetian  pictures,  that 
the  forms  of  many  of  the  buildings  (fome  of 
them  very  peculiar)  are  of  the  fame  charac- 
ter with  thofe  of  Titian ;  yet,  in  feveral  in- 
flances,  they  could  not  have  been  imitated 
from  him,  having  been  painted  from  nature 
in.  the  Venetian  territory.  Another  caufe  is 
the  love  of  naturalnefs,  which  in  landfcape- 
painting  (except  where  the  fubject  is  of  a 
higher  kind)  ought  always  to  be  attended 
to.  Slanting  roofs  have  in  general  but  little 
to  recommend  them  to  the  eye ;  but  they 
are  in  many  countries  the  moll  ufual  cover- 
ing; and  unlefs  the  idea  of  covering,  and  of 
the  more  ufual  covering,  is  fometimes  gi- 
ven, that  of  habitation  will  not  be  fo  natu- 
rally im  pre  fled. 

The  next  great  mailers  in  the  higher 
ftyle  of  landfcape,  and  not  lefs  in  hiilorical 
painting,  are  the  Caracci,  and  their  il-* 
luftrious  fchojars,     Among  fo  many  men 

of 
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of  original  conceptions,  and  vvhofe  origi- 
nality was  foflered,  not  checked  or  per- 
verted, by  the  liberal  method  of  inftruc- 
tion  "in  that  famous  academy,  much  vari- 
ety of  character  in  every  part  of  their  pro- 
ductions will  occur;  but  the  general  ftyle 
of  their  architecture  in  their  hiftorical  pic- 
tures, appears  to  have  been  (like  that  of  their 
figures)  a  medium  between  the  more  Am- 
ple and  fevere  dignity  of  the  Roman  and 
Florentine ■Tchools,  and  the  fplendid  richnefs 
of  the  Venetian;  the  effects  of  which  laft 
fchool  in  every  way,  they  ftudied  with  great 
afliduity.  An  example  of  that  middle  ftyle 
may  be  given  from  a  picture  of  one  of  the 
greater!  among  the  Bolognefe  mailers — the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  by  Domenichi- 
no,  which  is  etched  by  Carlo  Maratti.  There 
is  an  open  range  of  columns,  and  the  view 
is  through  them  towards  the  outward  air, 
which  gives  great  lightnefs  to  the  whole; 

but 
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but  they  are  on  one  ftrait  line,  directly  op- 
polite  to  the  eye;  and  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  picture,  the  wall  of  the  inclofed  place  in 
which  the  fcene  is  reprefented,  is  quite  plain. 
By  means  of  thefe  circumftances,  he  has 
given  to  the  general  compofttion,  that 
balance  of  repofe  and  fimplicity,  which, 
in  his  judgment,  was  bell  fuited  to  the  oc- 
cafion. 

The  buildings  in  their  landscapes,  have 
many  excellencies  highly  proper  to  be 
ftudied,  but  which  it  would  be  tedious  and 
unneceflary  to  difcriminate.  One  character 
among  them  I  will,  however,  mention,  as 
the  painters  of  the  Bolognefe  fchool  appear 
to  have  been  particularly  fond  of  it;  and 
alfo  becaufe  they  feern  to  have  adopted  it 
from  their  great  model,  Titian.  It  is  that 
of  a  duller  of  buildings  rifing  one  above 
another,  and  crowned  by  a  maffive  tower, 
which  overlooks  them  all.     Open  arches  are 
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fometimes  mixed  with  them,  and  fometimes 
an  arch- way  towards  their  centre.  This 
fort  of  group  is  in  two  landfcapes  of  Ti- 
tian, which  are  etched  by  the  famous  land- 
fcape-painter  of  the  Carach  fchool,  Gian. 
Fran.  Grimaldi,  called  II  Bolognefe;  and 
therefore  were  probably  favourite  compofi- 
tions. 

There  is  hardly  any  landfcape  of  a  great 
mafler  in  which  buildings  are  introduced, 
that  will  not  furnifh  fome  ufeful  hints,  to 
thofe  who  wifh  to  embellifh  real  landfcapes : 
but  it  would  be  irkfome  conftantly  to  be 
pointing  out,  in  what  manner,  and  to  what 
purpofes,  fuch  hints  might  be  applied;  and 
would  likewife  break  in  too  much  on  the 
principal  fubjedi  In  this  particular  inflance, 
however,  of  the  two  groups  in  the  land- 
fcapes of  Titian,  I  ihall  venture  to  make, 
what,  I  hope,  will  not  be  thought  a  ufelefs 
digrefhon. 

As 
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As  the  buildings  in  thofe  two  groups  are 
of   various  kinds — common  dwellings    and 
outhoufes,  as  well  as  towers  and  turrets ;  fome 
with  flanting,   others  with  flat  roofs — the 
principle  upon  which  they  are  grouped  and 
blended  together,  fo  as  to  produce  a  grand 
whole,    in  fpite  of  the  meannefs  of  many 
of  the  particulars,  well  deferves  attention. 
Whenever  any  mafs  of  building  is  to  be 
erecled,  whether  a  houfe  with  its  offices,  or 
a  farm  with  its  outbuildings,  an  opportu- 
nity prefents  itfelf,  of  producing  what  will 
be  a  linking  feature  from  many  points :  the 
difference  of  expence  in  the  mere  outward 
form,  where  there  are  no  ornaments,  is  tri- 
fling,  when  compared  with  the  difference 
of  effect.     Thofe  wrho  are  defirous  of  im- 
proving the  landfcapes  of  their  place   by 
means  of  buildings,  ought  furely  to  ftudy 
what  the  great  mailers  of  landfcape  have 
done  in  various  fituations,  and  in  various 

ilyles : 


ftyles:  how  they  fometimes  foftened  and 
difguifed  the  too  manifeft  fymmetry  of  re- 
gular  archite6ture,  by  blending  it  with  other 
objecls,  and  thofe  not  degrading  ones ;  and 
at  other  times,  ennobled  meaner  buildings 
by  the  help  of  fome  impofing  mafs,  that 
fixed  upon  itfelf  the  principal  attention.  This 
lafl  method  is  capable  of  frequent  applica- 
tion :  it  often  happens,  for  inftance,  that  a 
fmall  hamlet  or  fome  farm  buildings  are  in 
an  interefting  fituation,  where  the  perfon 
from  whofe  place  they  are  in  view,  would 
wifh  for  fomething  more  attractive.  It  is 
true,  that  a  rich  perfon  to  whom  the  whole 
belonged,  might  pull  them  all  down,  and 
build  in  their  room  a  tower,  a  temple,  or 
any  other  ornamental  building :  but,  befides 
that  there  is  fomething  unpleafant,  in  de- 
nxoying  for  the  fake  of  mere  ornament  the 
marks  of  induftry  and  habitation,  fuch  build- 
ings of  parade  have  too  frequently  a  flar- 
ing* 
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ing,  unconnected,  oftentatious  appearance. 
Should  he,  however,  choofe  to  preferve  the 
look  of  a  farm  or  hamlet,  but  wifh,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  improve  the  general  mafs,  any 
building  of  a  good  form,  rifing  higher  than 
the  reft  from  amidft  them,  would  probably 
anfwer  that  purpofe,  and  ferve  at  once  both 
to  vary  and  unite  the  whole  group ;  efpe- 
cially  with  the  affi fiance  of  a  few  trees  judi- 
cioufly  placed.  There  may  be  cafes  alfo, 
where  an  improver,  with  great  property  all 
round,  may  have  only  a  fmall  bit  of  ground 
in  fuch  a  hamlet,  and  be  unable  to  purchafe 
any  more:  a  building  of  the  character  I 
mentioned,  might  do  all  that  a  lover  of  paint- 
ing would  wifh  for,  and  give  him  a  fort  of 
property  in  the  whole;  and  I  know  that 
manner  of  appropriating  objects  to  be  the 
fource  of  much  pleafure. 

The  laft  Italian  painter,  of  whofe  architec- 
ture I  ihall  have  occafion  to  fpeak,  is  Pietro 

vol.  ii,  a  a  da 
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da  Cortona;  who  has  been  reproached  as 
the  corrupter  of  the  Italian  tafte  in  paint- 
ing. Corrupters  in  every  way,  have  gene- 
rally fome  attractions  by  means  of  which 
they  are  enabled  to  feduce,  and  thofe  he  by 
no  means  wanted.  He  is  another  example 
of  the  union  of  the  two  profeffions ;  for  he 
was  an  architect  of  great  reputation,  and 
fome  churches  in  Rome  built  after  his  de- 
figns,  are  highly  efteemed.  The  architec- 
ture in  his  pictures  is  enriched  with  a 
greater  profufion  of  ornaments  than  that  of 
almoft  any  other  mailer,  but  he  has  com- 
penfated  that  profufion  (as  far  as  it  can 
be  compenfated)  by  a  fkilful  arrangement 
of  the  parts,  and  a  no  lefs  judicious  com- 
bination of  the  whole.  The  qualities  which 
he  poflefled,  though  they  do  not  accord 
with  the  higher  ftyle  of  painting,  or  with 
the  pureft  tafte,  are  not  to  be  defpifed  when 
fo  eminently  difplayed;  and  the  effect  of 

richnefs. 
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richnefs,   and  grouping-,   cannot  be  better 
ftudied  than  in  his  works. 

A  finking  contrail  to  his  ftyle  in  every 
branch  of  the  art,  may  be  taken  from  a  na- 
tion and  a  fchool,  generally  thought  to  have 
a  ftrong  tincture  of  his  merits,  and  his  de- 
fects: it  is  hardly  necefTary  to  name  N. 
Pouflin.  There  is  no  mafter,  whofe  works, 
both  in  hiftory  and  landfcape,  afford  fo  many 
ftudies  for  the  higher  ftyles  of  buildings, 
and  for  the  ufe  which  may  be  made  of  them ; 
for  none  ever  more  diligently  ft u died  their 
effect  and  character,  as  well  as  the  character 
of  the  objects  which  they  were  to  accompany. 
That  fevere  and  learned  fimplicity,  which 
in  his  figures  he  had  acquired  by  his  ftudi- 
ous  imitation  of  the  ancients,  he  was  not 
likely  to  abandon  in  the  other  branches  of 
the  art :  and  as  no  painter  was  more  fenfible 
of  the  grandeur  arifing  from  ftrait  lines,  of 
thofe,  as  might  naturally  be  expe£led,  he  has 
a  a  2  made 
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made  frequent  ufe  in  architecture,  to  which 
they  are  fo  congenial.     Thef'e  principles  are 
every  where  exemplified  in  his  works,  in 
which  we  never  fee  the  profufe  ornaments 
of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  or  the  fplendid  incon- 
gruities of  Paul  Veronefe ;  and  that  not  for 
want  of  fkill  in  the  execution :  for  his  touch, 
when  he  chofe  to  introduce  vafes,  foliage, 
mafks,  or  other  decorations,  was  not  infe- 
rior to  that  of  either  of  thofe  mailers.     His 
Sacraments  are  models  of  that  plainnefs  and 
fobriety  of  architecture,  which  the  fubjects 
required:    of  that  juft  medium,  between  a 
ftrict    adherence    to   hiftorical    probability 
(which,  in  pictures,  as  in  theatrical  repre- 
fentations,    muft  often  be  difpenfed  with) 
and  a  licentious  abufe  of  an  acknowledged 
privilege  of  poets  and  painters.     In  one  of 
them,  he  has  reprefented  the  fame  fubject, 
which  P.  Veronefe  has  treated  in  a  picture 
already  mentioned — that  of  the  Magdalen 

anointing 
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anointing  the  feet  of  our  Saviour.  The  cha- 
racter, and  the  expreffion  of  the  figures,  are 
foreign  to  my  prefent  fubject.  The  fcene  of 
the  action,  is  in  a  fpacious  room  enclofed  on 
every  fide:  the  ornaments  few  and  fimple: 
in  the  centre,  a  recefs  with  Ionic  columns 
before  it,  and  two  niches  on  each  fide.  In 
point  of  lightnefs  and  effect,  of  air  and  bril- 
liancy, there  can  be  no  comparifon  between 
this  picture,  and  that  of  P.  Veronefe  at  Ge- 
noa; but  the  one  is  addrefifed  to  the  unders- 
tanding through  the  fight,  the  other  to  the 
fight  only ;  and  who  can  doubt  which  has 
attained  the  nobleft  end  ? 

In  the  landfcapes  of  Pouffin,  there  are 
more  regular  finiilied  pieces  of  architecture, 
and  thofe  made  principal  objects,  than  in 
almoft  any  other  painter,  Claude  excepted, 
who  brought  them  ftill  nearer  to  the  eye : 
the  flyle  of  their  architecture  is,  however, 
as  different,  as  that  of  their  landfcapes;  it 
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is  the  difference  of  male,  from  female  beauty, 
In  Pouflin's  buildings,  the  fymmetry  is  of- 
ten fo  perfectly  undifguifed,  from  their  be- 
ing placed  directly  oppofite  the  eye  without 
any  effect  of  perfpeclive,  that  many  perfons, 
if  they  were  not  checked  by  fuch  authority, 
would  pronounce,  that  no  painter  could 
make  ufe  of  them  in  that  manner :  yet  this 
great  artift,  who  fo  well  knew  the  value  of 
ltrait  lines,  and  of  uniformity,  has  fhewn 
with  how  much  fkill  he  could  diverfify  the 
outlines  of  his  buildings,  when  he  faw  oc- 
cafion  for  it ;  and  exchange  the  grandeur  of 
iimplicity,  for  that  of  fplendid  variety.  One 
inftance  of  this  I  (hall  now  give,  as  it  will 
illu urate  and  confirm  what  I  have  advanced 
on  the  fubjecl:  of  flanting  roofs,  and  of  their 
want  of  grandeur;  and  as  it  will  likewife 
ihew,  what,  in  this  great  painter  s  idea,  the 
general  appearance  of  a  magnificent  city 
ought  to  be.    The  picture  I  allude  to,  was  in 

the 
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the  Orleans  collection ;  the  fubjecT,  the  infant 
Mofes  expofed  on  the  Nile.  And  here, 
though  I  wifh  to  confine  myfelf  ftricHy  to 
the  defign  of  my  EfTay,  I  cannot  help  fay- 
ing a  few  words  on  the  expreffion  of  the 
figures ;  for  more  true,  more  varied  and  dig- 
nified expreffions,  are  fcarcely  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  compafs  of  the  art.  The  mo- 
ther is  reprefented,  hardly  enduring  to  pufh 
from  the  fhore  the  little  bafket  that  holds 
her  child :  her  face  is  turned  from  it ;  and 
in  that  face,  all  a  mother's  agony  is  painted. 
The  father  is  (lowly  walking  from  the  fcene ; 
a  fmothered  grief  in  his  countenance:  but 
his  hand,  which  clafps  his  drapery,  feems 
more  flrongly  to  betray  his  feelings.  Clofe 
behind,  and  clinging  to  him,  is  the  elder 
boy :  his  head  is  turned  round,  and  he  looks 
back,  as  he  walks,  at  the  action  of  his  mo- 
ther, with  an  expreffion  of  anxious  concern, 
terror,  and  uncertainty.  So  fuperior  is  the 
a  a  4  mtereft 
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intereil  arifing  from  the  human  figure,  and 
the  expreffion  of  human  paffions,  that  when 
I  firft  faw  this  compofition,  I  hardly  thought 
of  the  landfcape,  admirable  as  it  is  in  every 
part.  The  back-ground,  on  account  of  which 
I  have  mentioned  this  noble  work,  °  is  one  of 
the  richer!  I  ever  faw ;  it  is  the  view  of  a 
magnificent  city,  mixed  with  trees,  and 
backed  with  mountains :  the  principal  build- 
ings near  enough  to  be  diftm6l;  diftant 
enough  to  have  the  whole  taken  in  at  one 
view.  The  fummits  of  them  are  moft  ftu- 
dioufly  varied,  with  domes,  pyramids,  obe- 
lifks,  towers  of  different  heights  and  fliapes; 
but,  among  them  all,  not  more  than  one 
Hoping  roof  of  the  ft  rait  kind,  ftrikes  the 
eye  within  the  town  itfelf :  without  the  walls 
indeed  (perhaps  as  a  foil,  and  a  contrail  to 
fo  much  magnificence)  he  has  placed  a  cot- 
tage with  a  fimple  floping  roof;  ftill,  how- 
ever, varied  by  a  prpje&ing  fried  in  front, 

and 
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and  another  on  the  fide.  Paul  Veronefe, 
alfo,  in  a  picture  of  the  finding  of  Mofes, 
has  given  us  his  idea  of  a  city,  which  per- 
fectly accords  with  that  of  Pouflin  in  the 
fplendour  and  variety  of  the  fummits,  and 
the  abfence  of  floping  roofs  ;  and  Claude, 
in  feveral  of  his  pictures,  has  on  fimilar  oc^ 
cafions  proceeded  011  the  fame  principles. 

As  thefe  great  painters,  in  compofitions 
where  they  clearly  meant  to  exprefs  a  mag- 
nificent aflemblage  of  buildings,  have  flu- 
dioufly  varied  the  outlines  of  their  fummits; 
and,  except  in  circular  roofs  fuch  as  domes, 
(where  their  effect  is  of  a  diftinct  character,) 
have  avoided  floping  roofs— -it  is  a  flrong  ar- 
gument for  varying  the  former,  and  avoid- 
ing the  latter  in  every  aflemblage  of  build- 
ings, whether  it  be  a  city  with  its  numerous 
edifices,  or  a  manfion  with  its  appendages: 
in  fhort,  wherever  the  whole  is  intended  to 
be  magnificent  in  itfelf,  and  to  adorn  from 
different  points  the  fiirrounding  fcenery. 

Many 
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Many  excellent  examples  of  buildings 
connected  with  fcenery,  may  be  founds  not 
merely  in  the  works  of  Pouffin,  but  in  thofe 
of  the  principal  French  painters.  In  that 
fchool,  however,  there  is  fuch  a  diverfity  of 
ftyles,  from  extreme  fimplicity  and  feverit}^ 
to  as  great  licentioufnefs,  that  no  general 
character  of  their  buildings  can  well  be 
given;  but  from  that  diverfity,  much  in- 
itruclion  may  be  drawn,  both  as  to  what 
may  be  followed,  and  what  mould  be  avoid- 
ed. The  compofitions  of  Le  Sueur,  Le  Brun, 
(not  to  mention  others  of  acknowledged 
merit,)  are  in  high  and  general  eflimation; 
and  very  few  of  the  great  hiflorical  pain- 
ters neglected  architecture.  The  buildings 
of  Sebaflian  Bourdon,  particularly  deferve 
to  be  cited,  as  very  flriking  fpecimens  of  the 
union  of  grandeur  and  picturefquenefs.  One 
picture,  in  which  this  union  is  mod  hap- 
pily exemplified,  I  have  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  examining,  in  the  houfes  of 

its 
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its  late,  and  prefent  poflefTors :  and,  what  is 
no  flight  advantage,  have  often  heard  their 
remarks  upon  it.*  The  fubjecl:  is,  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  on  its  progrefs,  when  it  was 
recovered  from  the  Philiftines.  It  is  repre- 
fented  in  its  paflage  over  a  bridge,  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  which  are  feveral  figures; 
fome  of  whofe  attitudes  and  countenances 
exprefs  profound  awe  and  devotion,  and 
others  the  moll  fervent  enthufiafm.  The 
bridge  is  built  over  a  rapid  river;  at  fome 
diflance  higher  up,  flands  a  mill,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  which  the  painter  has  fhewn 
the  greatefl  Ikill  and  judgment.  A  mill, 
fuch  as  thofe  which  Ruyfdal,  Waterlo,  or 

*  It  was  left  as  a  legacy  to  Sir  George  Beaumont,  by  Sir 
Joirma  Reynolds,  who  thought  that  the  grandeur  of  its  fiyle 
(which  he  always  fpoke  of  with  admiration)  was  of  fo  pecu- 
liar a  call,  and  fo  far  removed  from  obvious  common  nature, 
as  to  be  incapable  of  being  truly  relifhed,  except  by  minds  of 
ftrong  original  feeling,  and  long  accullomed  to  contemplate  the 
higher  excellencies  of  the  art.  Such  a  legacy  from  fuch  a  man, 
is  a  panegyric 

„ DiftincT:  and  clear 

As  any  mufe's  tongue  could  fpeak. 

Hobbima 
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Hobbima  painted  (excellent  as  they  are  in 
their  kind,)  would,  on  account  of  their 
broken  forms,  and  ftrongly  marked  intri- 
cacy and  irregularity,  be  ill  fuited  to  the 
folemnity  of  fuch  a  fubje6t.  Bourdon  has, 
therefore,  made  the  general  form  of  the 
building  of  a  more  maffive  and  uniform 
kind,  though  fufficiently  varied ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  has,  with  great  truth, 
marked  the  intricacy  of  the  wheels,  and  the 
effecT:  of  water  in  motion,  he  has  kept  the 
whole  in  fuch  a  mafs  of  broad  fhadow,  that 
nothing  preffes  upon  the  eye,  or  interferes 
with  the  ftyle  of  the  picture :  yet,  on  infpec- 
tion,  all  the  circum fiances  of  intricacy,  and 
motion,  amufe  the  mind ;  and,  what  is  the 
true  characler,  and  the  life  of  the  piclu- 
refque  in  fuch  cafes,  relieve  it  from  the  mo- 
notony of  mere  breadth,  maffivenefs,  and 

uniformity.'* 

In 

*  There  is  a  paffage  in  fome  Eflays  on  Painting,  by  Diderot, 
which  very  aptly  illuftrates  this  idea  pf  the  uie  and  the  limits 

of 
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In  the  works  of  many  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemifh  mailers,  fuch  as  thofe  whom  I  juft 
mentioned,  mills  are  among  the  trueft  fpeci- 
mens  of  the  picturefque,  unmixed  with  gran- 
deur, or  beauty  ;  and  are  therefore  perfect  in 
their  kind.  .  But  there  are  other  painters  who 
have  overfhot  the  mark ;  and  as  I  have  taken 
one  inftance  of  the  moft  judicious  conduct 
from  a  French  mafler,  I  will  mention  ano- 
ther of  an  oppofite  kind,  from  the  fame 
fchool.  There  are  two  prints  of  views  at 
Beauvais  (one  of  them  a  mill)  after  Boucher, 
in  which  he  feems  to  have  collected  together 
all  the  fingularly  abrupt  and  irregular  forms 
that  he  had  ever  feen,  in  order  to  be  fuperlati ve- 
ry picturefque;  and  in  the  fame  proportion  as 

of  the  picturefque,  in  the  higher  ftyle  of  the  art.  "  Mais  ce- 
venons  a  l'ordonnance  etl'enlemble  des  perfonnages.  On  peut, 
on  doit  en  facriher  un  peu  au  technique.  Jufqu'ou  ?  je  n'en 
fcai  rien.  Mais  je  ne  veux  pas  qu'il  en  coute  la  moindre  chofe 
a  l'expreffion,  a  l'effet  du  fujet.  Touche  moi,  etonne  moi,  de- 
chire  moi,  fais  moi  treffaillir,  pleurer,  fre'mir,  m'indigner 
d'abordj  tu  reereeras  mes  yeux  apres  fi  tu  peux." 

Bourdon 
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Bourdon  is  lefs  diftinctly  broken  and  intri- 
cate than  Ruyfdal  or  Hobbima,  Boucher  is 
more  fo:  the  picture  of  the  former,  is  a 
model  of  the  ufe  which  may  be  made  of  the 
qualities  of  the  picturefque  ;  that  of  the  lat- 
ter, one  the  beft  examples  I  know,  of  their 
abufe. 

The  Flemifh  fchool  owes  its  principal  re- 
putation in  hiftory  painting  to  its  illuftrious 
head,  Rubens  ;  for  Vandyke,  whofe  hiftorical 
pictures  gave  fuch  juft  caufe  of  jealoufy  to 
his  mafter,  forfook  that  higher  branch  of 
the  art,  and  is  more  generally  known  as  a 
portrait  painter.  There  are  others  indeed,  fuch 
as  Diepenbeck  Quellinus,  de  Vos,  &c.  who 
painted  dignified  fubjecls  on  a  large  fcale,  and 
whofe  works  have  no  flight  degree  of  merit, 
particularly  in  the  ornamental  part ;  but  even 
there,  where  they  moft  excelled,  the  interval 
is  very  great  between  them  and   Rubens. 
His  architecture,  like  that  of  Paul  Veronefe, 

from 
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from  whom  he  borrowed  many  of  his  ideas 
of  magnificence  and  decoration,  is  in  a  high 
degree  fplendid ;  but  has  lefs  of  that  difplay 
of  architectural  fymmetry,  and  of  that  light- 
nefs  and  elegance,  which  are  fo  finking  in 
the  Venetian ;  for  the  peculiar  heavinefs  of 
the  Flemifh  tafte,  fo  ftrongly  marked  in  his 
figures,  feems  in  particular  inflances,  to 
have  affected  the  character  of  his  buildings. 
There  is  a  well-known  print  after  him,  the 
title  of  which  (Le  Jardin  de  I/Amour)  ex- 
prefles  the  employment  of  the  figures,  and 
the  place  where  they  are  aflembled;  and 
certainly,  if  ever  a  light  and  airy  flyle  of 
architecture  be  proper,  it  muft  be  peculiarly 
fo,  where  the  fubject  of  the  picture  is  gal- 
lantry, and  the  fcene  a  garden.  Had  Par- 
meggiano  painted  a  fubject  of  this  kind,  as 
his  figures  would  have  been  Sylph-like,  he 
would  have  probably  made  any  building 
which  he  might  have  chofen  to  introduce, 
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of  the  fame  aerial  kind.  Rubens  in  his 
garden,  has  reprefented  the  entrance  to  a 
fort  of  pavillion;  the  general  character  of 
which,  and  all  the  particular  parts  and  or- 
naments are  fo  maffive,  that  if  a  palace  of 
the  Gnomes  were  to  be  reprefented,  this 
might  ferve  for  its  portal. 

But  although  in  the  above-mentioned 
and  other  inftances,  his  buildings,  may 
juitly  be  charged  with  heavinefs,  efpecially 
if  compared  with  thofe  of  his  model  Paul 
Veronefe,  yet  he  compenfated  that  occafional 
defect,  by  great  and  frequent  beauties  :  for 
no  mafter  has  combined  fuch  magical  effects 
of  light  and  fhadow,  with  the  richnefs  and 
fplendour  of  regular  architecture  ;,  none  has 
fhewn  fuch  art  in  difguihng  that  regularity, 
for  the  fake  of  picturefque  difpofition,  without 
injuring  the  well-connected  grandeur  of  the 
whole :  and  this  might  be  exemplified  from 
a  number  of  his  works. 

From 
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From  Rubens  alfo,  more  than  from  any 
other  painter,  an  architectural  gardener 
might  take  examples,  of  the  mixture  of  re- 
gular architecture  with  vegetation:  as,  for 
inftance,  of  pilafters  joined  with  trellifles ; 
or  of  columns  encircled  by  climbing  plants. 
Sometimes  on  fuch  occafions,  he  has  made 
ufe  of  twirled  columns,  and,  I  think,  with 
peculiarly  good  effect ;  for  the  waving  lines 
of  the  columns,  accord  with  thofe  of  the 
plants,  which  in  return  foften  the  defect  of 
fuch  columns,  while  they  coincide  with  their 
undulating  fhape. 

In  his  landfcapes  he  appears  to  have  paid 
as  little  attention  to  the  fhapes  of  his  build-, 
ings,  as  he  did  to  thofe  of  his  trees;  having 
fometimes  placed  the  moft  vulgar  forms  of 
both,  in  his  raoft  fublime  compofitions.  The 
great  points  at  which  he  aimed,  and  in  which 
he  fo  admirably  fucceeded,  were  colour,  and 
effect ;  and  where  they  take  pofleffion  of  a 
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painter's  mind,  he  feldom  can  prevail  upon 
himfelf  to  rejedl,  hardly  to  change  the  forms 
of  thofe  objects,  on  which  thofe  captivating 
qualities  are  eminently  difplayed. 

I  have  hitherto  chiefly  dwelt  on  buildings 
of  a  higher  kind,  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  hifto- 
rical  pictures,  or  in  the  more  elevated  ftyle 
of  landfcape ;  but  in  fpeaking  of  the  reft  of 
the  Flemifli  painters,  and  of  the  Dutch 
fchool  in  general,  my  remarks  will  be  con- 
fined to  fcenes  and  buildings  of  an  humbler 
nature.  In  this  fort  of  interval  between  the 
two  flyles,  I  fhall  make  fome  obfervations 
on  a  part  of  architecture,  which,  though 
not  very  generally  attended  to  in  point  of 
outward  form,  very  materially  affects  the  out- 
line of  all  houfes  from  the  higheft  to  the 
loweft.  In  our  northern  climate,  every  houfe 
on  a  large  fcale  rauft  have  a  number  of 
chimnies,  and  in  order  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  they  are  made,  they  muft  be 
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higher  than  the  general  level  of  the  fummit: 
if,  therefore,  what  I  have  faid  on  the  fubje6t 
of  fummits  be  juft,  the  appearance  and  ef- 
fect of  chimnies  cannot  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. The  outline  of  a  building  muft 
depend  upon  the  form,  proportion,  and  dif- 
tribution  of  the  principal  mafles :  in  point  of 
fize,  chimnies  cannot  come  under  that  de- 
fcription,  but  they  may  in  foine  degree,  on 
account  of  their  fituation ;  by  means  of  which 
they  are  thernfelves  very  confpicuous,  and 
when  viewed  at  fome  diftance  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  outline  of  whatever  part  is 
immediately  under  them.  When,  for  in- 
ftance,  in  the  near  view  of  a  houfe,  you  have 
admired  the  portico  with  its  columns,  the  rich 
capitals,  mouldings,  and  cornices,  the  baluf- 
trade  that  furrounds  the  top,  the  ftatues, 
urns,  and  vafes,  with  which  it  is  adorned— 
fiiould  you  retire  from  it  ten  paces  further, 
and  then  look  back,  you  may>  perhaps,  fee 
b  b  2  feveral 
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feveral  fquare  unornamented  funnels,  fome- 
times  with  earthen  pots  upon  them,  peeping 
over  the  whole  building,  mixing  themfelves 
with  all  the  rich  ornaments,  and  occupying 
the  higher!  flation ! 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  there  is 
no  flight  difficulty  in  the  management  of 
chimnies  in  buildings  of  pure  architecture. 
With  refpect  to  their  fize,  if  they  are  made 
large  enough  to  become  principal  mafles,  they 
lofe  that  fort  of  congruity,  which  depends 
on  the  proportion  of  any  object  to  its  ufe: 
and  if  they  are  grouped  together  irregularly 
for  the  fake  of  picturefque  effect,  they  offend 
againft  the  fymmetry  which  is  required  in 
architecture :  yet,  fuch  fmall  fquare  mafTes, 
as  we  generally  fee,  placed  at  regular  dif- 
tances  from  each  other,  have  a  poor,  un- 
connected appearance. 

On  thefe  points  little  or  no  affi  fiance  can 
be  gained  from  pictures ;  I  do  not  recollect, 
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at  leafl,  in  thofe  of  the  higher  fchools,  to 
have  feen  any  example  of  chimnies  dis- 
tinctly made  out,  where  the  building  had 
any  pretention  to  architectural  beauty  or 
grandeur. 

Little  more  afli  fiance  can  be  gained  from 
fome  of  the  mofl  approved  writers  on  ar- 
chitecture. Palladio,  for  example,  is  totally 
filent  with  regard  to  the  outward  form  and 
effect  of  chimnies:  others  have  flightly 
touched  upon  them ;  but  there  are  others, 
again,  who  have  given  defigns  for  them 
in  fuch  forms,  as  they  judged  would  have 
more  of  variety,  beauty,  or  grandeur,  than 
the  common  ones ;  fuch  as  towers,  obelifks, 
vafes,  &c. 

In  many  of  the  old  manfions  of  Gothic 
and  mixed  architecture,  two  or  three  chim- 
nies are  joined  together  in  one  duller,  with 
openings  between  them,  but  connected  at  the 
top ;  fometimes  they  are  on  the  fame  line  ; 
at  other  times  turned  to  different  points : 
b  b  3  frequently 
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frequently  they  are  embelliflied  with  rich 
cornices,  with  fpiral  ribs,  and  other  deco- 
rations. Although  the  fame  ftyle  will  not 
fuit  the  purer  character  of  Grecian  ar- 
chitecture, yet  many  of  the  circumftances 
on  which  the  picturefque  effect  of  fuch 
chimnies  depends  are  not  unworthy  of  no- 
tice :  from  their  union  they  prefent  a  large 
mafs,  which  however  is  lightened  by  means 
of  the  openings,  and  is  often  varied,  by 
the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed  being 
turned  to  different  afpects :  they  are  likewife 
well  connected,  and  are  formed  into  groups  ; 
they  have  a  great  play  of  light  and  fha- 
dow;  and  their  enrichments  accord  with 
the  decorated  ftyle  of  the  main  building, 
Vanbrugh  has  made  great  ufe  of  thofe  cir- 
cumflances  at  Blenheim,  but  he  has  indulged 
himfelf  in  his  favourite  propenfity  to  the  top 
of  his  bent,  and,  as  it  is  obferved  by  an  emi- 
nent writer  on  architecture,  has  converted 
his  chimnies  into  caftles.     He  certainly  had 
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fomething  gigantic  in  his  turn  of  mind, 
and  loved  to  pile  Pelion  upon  Offa :  his 
caftle-like  chimnies  are  too  vaft  and  pon- 
derous even  for  his  building;  but  in  the  dif- 
tant  views,  where  their  want  of  congruity  is 
not  apparent,  they  have  a  very  rich  and 
grand  effe6t.  The  perfection  of  the  art,  is 
to  give  grandeur  and  effecl:,  without  heavi- 
nels,  or  licentioufnefs  of  flyle ;  but  if  I  were 
obliged  to  determine  between  infipid  con- 
gruity, and  incongruity  which  produces 
Unking  effects,  I  mould  not  hefitate  in  pre- 
ferring the  latter. 

Chimnies  are  fometimes  connected  toge- 
ther by  arches  in  purer  architecture,  and 
have  the  fame  fort  of  effect  as  the  old 
Gothic  ones,  though  of  a  lefs  picturefque 
kind ;  the  forms  of  towers  are  in  mofl  cafes 
both  grand  and  pleafmg,  and  may  be  made 
to  accord  with  every  ftyle  of  architecture ; 
thofe  of  urns  and  vafes  are  highly  ornamen- 
tal, and  feem  well  fuited  to  finifhed  buildings 
B  b  4  on 
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on  a  fmall  icale :  but  in  what  manner,  and  in 
what  cafes  the  different  methods  of  improve 
ing  the  appearance  of  chimnies  may  be  ap^ 
plied,  mult  be  left  to  the  judicious  architect, 
whom  I  always  fuppofe  to  be  one  who  adds 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  own  art,    a  love 
for  that  of  painting,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  its  principles.     Such  an  artift,  I  think, 
would  be  of  opinion,  that  one  of  the  firft 
points  in  a  building  is  the   general  outline, 
and  that  in  country  houfes,  the  outline  of 
the  fummit  is  not  the  leaf!  principal :  that 
whatever  will  eflentially  improve  that  out^ 
line,  can  hardly  be  purchafed  by  too  great  a 
facrifice ;  and  that  whatever  tends  to  deform 
and   difgrace    it,  cannot  be    too    carefully 
avoided. 

The  old  cluftring  chimnies,  have  in  ad- 
dition to  their  other  merits,  that  of  not 
afiuming  any  other  character:  in  fome  an- 
cient manfions,  however,  chimnies  have  been 
made  in  the  fhape  of  columns  ;  but  were 
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there  no  other  objection  to  them,  the  eye 
takes  offence,  when  a  form  which  it  has  been 
ufed  to  fee  appropriated  to  a  particular  pur- 
pofe,  is  applied  to  another  of  fo  very  oppofite 
a  nature.  There  is  always  indeed  great  dan- 
ger, in  running  counter  to  ideas  of  utility  and 
congruity,  and  in  general  to  all  aflbciations 
of  ideas  ;  yet  when,  by  confining  yourfelf 
to  cuftomary  form  and  fize,  and  to  the  exact 
limits  of  utility— in  fhort  to  the  congruity 
which  regards  the  object:  itfelf — you  deilroy 
its  congruity  with  the  mafles,  the  decora- 
tions, and  the  high  finiming  of  the  other 
parts — there,  I  think,  the  more  narrow  and 
partial  congruity,  mould  give  place  to  one  of 
a  higher  and  more  important  nature. 

Though  in  fpeaking  of  the  Dutch  fchool, 
(in  which,  after  the  example  of  Sir  Jofhua 
Reynolds,  I  mean  to  include  thofe  of  the 
Flemifh  mailers  who  painted  fimilar  fub- 
jects)  few  inftances  of  architectural  beauty  or 
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grandeur  will  occur,  yet  it  is  certain,  that 
many  of  the  buildings  which  thofe  matters 
have  reprefented,  though  void  of  thofe  two 
qualities,  attract  our  attention  in  a  high  de- 
gree by  means  of  others,  which  I  have  af- 
figned  to  the  picturefque.     It  may,  perhaps, 
be  thought,  that  the  pleafure  arifes  folely 
from  the  exact  imitation  of  familiar  objects, 
and  that  we  again  transfer  to  the  objects 
themfelves,  the  pleafure  acquired  from  that 
imitation:  this  is  a  point  on  which  fome  fur- 
ther difcuflion  will  by  no  means  be  ufelefs 
in  the  prefent  enquiry ;  and  I  am  the  more 
inclined  to  enter  upon  it,  as  Mr.  Burke  has 
but  flightly  touched  upon  it  in  his  EfTay  on 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

He  there  propofes  a  rule,  which,  he  ob- 
ferves,  "  may  inform  us  with  a  good  degree 
of  certainty,  when  we  are  to  attribute  the 
power  of  the  art,  to  imitation,  or  to  our  plea- 
fure in  the  fkill  of  the  imitator  merelv ;  and 
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when  to  fympathy,  or  fome  other  caufe  in 
conjunction  with  it.  When  the  object  re- 
prefented  in  poetry  or  painting  is  fuch  as 
we  could  have  no  defire  of  feeing  in  the 
reality,  then  I  may  be  fure  that  its  power  in 
poetry  or  painting  is  owing  to  the  power  of 
imitation,  and  to  no  caufe  operating  in  the 
thing  itfelf.  So  it  is  with  moft  of  the  pieces 
which  the  painters  call  ftill-life:  in  thefe  a 
cottage,  a  dunghill,  the  meaneft  and  moft 
ordinary  utenfils  of  the  kitchen,  are  capable 
of  giving  us  pleafure."* 

This  certainly  does  appear  a  very  na- 
tural and  juft  criterion;  but  flill  in  fome 
degree  it  implies  an  indifference  with  re- 
gard to  the  feleetion  and  arrangement  of 
fuch  objects,  and  feems  to  confine  the  whole 
fcope  of  the  painter's  exertions,  and  the  ef- 
fect they  have  on  the  fpectator,  within  a 
very  narrow  limit — that  of  mere  imitation, 
I  am  perfuaded,  however,  that  many  of  the 

*  EflTay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Part  1ft,  p.  81.  fee.  16.  . 
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Dutch  maflers  have  fhewn  as  much  choice 
and  feleclion,  with  refpecl  to  thofe  circum- 
fiances  which  ftruck  them  in  mills,  cotta- 
ges, infides  of  kitchens,  &c.  as  the  higher 
Italian  painters  have  dif played,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  more  dignified  objecls.  It  is 
true,  they  did  not  feek  for  elegance  or  gran- 
deur ;  but  they  were  painters,  and  as  fuch, 
they  could  not  help  confidering  the  difpo- 
fition  and  character  of  fuch  forms,  and  feel- 
ing flrong  motives  of  preference.  The  beft 
fuccedaneums  for  elegance  and  grandeur, 
are  variety  and  intricacy  ;  and 'to  thefe  two 
qualities,  many  of  the  Dutch  painters  have 
paid  the  higheft  attention.  There  cannot 
be  a  more  thorough  boor  than  Oftade,  and 
it  might  be  concluded  from  the  monlters  he 
has  painted  by  way  of  human  figures,  that 
he  never  thought  of  form  in  any  objecls ; 
but  let  any  one  carefully  examine,  not 
merely  his  pictures,  (for  in  them  the  excel- 
lence of  his  colouring  might  feduce  the  judg- 
ment,) 
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ment,)  but  the  prints  from  them,  and  his 
etchings :  they  will  then  fee  how  in  the  in- 
fides  of  kitchens,  he  has  felecled  every  cir- 
cum  fiance  that  can  vary  the  forms,  and  give 
intricacy  to  their  difpofition,  without  injur- 
ing the  unity  of  the  whole.  The  different 
degrees  of  fore-fhortening  in  the  rafters,  in 
the  half-opened  doors  and  cafements ;  the 
winding  ftaircafes  feen  only  in  part ;  chairs, 
tables,  cradles,  bafkets,  &c.  all  ferve  to  vary 
the  perfpe6tive,  and  form  the  mofl  artful, 
yet  the  moil  natural  groups :  and  the  pots, 
pans,  kettles,  and  all  the  various  utenfils 
are  diftributed  with  the  fame  intention. 

The  oiitfides  of  his  cottages  are  no  lefs 
diftinguifhed  for  their  variety  and  intricacy. 
Their  outline  againft  the  fky  is  generally 
compofed  of  forms  of  unequal  heights, 
thrown  into  many  different  degrees  of  per- 
fpective ;  the  fides  are  varied  by  projecting 
windows  and  doors,  by  fheds  fupported  by 
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brackets,  with  flower-pots  on  them ;  by  the 
light,  airy,  and  detached  appearance  of  cages 
hung  out  from  the  wall ;  by  porches  and  trel- 
lifTes  of  various  connruclions,  often  covered 
with  vine  or  ivy :  thefe,  and  many  other  pictu- 
refque  circumftances,  are  fo  happily  grouped 
with  each  other  and  with  trees,  that  the 
bare  outline  would  prove  how  much  the  eye 
may  be  pleafed,  and  what  fkill  may  be 
fhewn  in  the  playful  variety  and  intricacy 
of  buildings  and  their  appendages,  where 
grace,  elegance,  and  grandeur,  are  un- 
thought  of.  But  then,  when  it  is  confidered, 
that  this  play  and  variety  of  outline,  how- 
ever pleafing,  are  not  fo  much  to  be  valued 
on  their  own  account,  as  from  being  produc- 
tive of  what  thefe  painters  molt  excelled  in, 
variety  and  effect  of  light  and  fhadow ;  that 
to  thefe  mull  be  added  their  other  great  ex- 
cellence, the  management  of  colours ;  and 
that  this  infinite  diverfity  of  forms,  colours, 
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lights  and  fhadows,  mull  be  fo  arranged,  as 
to  produce  one  whole  in  compofition,  and 
effect — it  will  mew,  that  it  is  not  from  mere 
imitation,  but  from  great  judgment  in  fe- 
lecting  and  combining,  as  well  as  in  execut- 
ing, that  our  pleafure  arifes.  The  fame 
principles  of  light  and  ill  ado  w,  the  fame  at- 
tention to  the  effects  of  variety  and  intricacy, 
which  are  fo  ftrongly  difplayed  in  the  pic- 
tures of  Oftade,  may  be  traced  even  in  thofe 
of  Claude  Lorraine ;  though  in  him  the  cha- 
racter of  beauty  infinitely  prevails,  and  that 
of  picturefquenefs  is  only  fubordinate. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  ftronger  contrail 
than  between  a  picture  of  Claude,  and  one 
of  Oflade ;  but  the  contrail  arifes  from  the 
countries  which  they  inhabited.  Claude 
had  conftantly  before  his  eyes,  the  moil 
ftriking  fpecimens  of  beauty,  grandeur,  and 
magnificence,  both  in  art  and  nature ;  but 
it  is  by  his  fkilful  management  of  thefe  ma- 
terials. 
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terials,  which  lay  open  to  a  number  of  other 
artifts,  that  he  raifed  himfelf,  though  a  mere 
Iandfcape  painter,  almoft  to  a  level  with 
hiftory  painters.  Nothing  can  be  more  di- 
rectly oppofite  than  the  character  of  his,  and 
of  Oftade's  buildings ;  yet  there  is  no  flight 
refemblance  in  their  manner  of  confidering 
the  effect  of  buildings  in  general,  and  in  the 
ufe  they  made  of  thofe  circumftances,  which 
give  moft  variety  of  outline,  of  tint,  of  light 
and  fhadow,  without  injuring  the  harmony 
and  connection  of  the  whole.  The  porches 
and  pofts  of  the  one,  anfwer  thofe  purpofes  as 
effectually,  as  the  porticos  and  columns  of  the 
other;  projecting  roofs,  fheds  with  brackets, 
and  rails,  have  in  another  ftyle,  the  effect  of 
cornices  and  baluftrades :  the  vulgar  flower- 
pots of  Oftade,  take  the  forms  of  urns  and 
vafes  in  Claude:  his  winding  ftaircafes,  of 
magnificent  flights  of  fteps;  it  is  the  fable 
of  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

Architecture 
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Architecture  is  the  divinity,  that  raifes  the 
porches  of  cottages  and  the  rude  polls  that 
fupport  them,  into  porticos  and  colonnades ; 
but  while  it  refines  and  ennobles,  it  necef- 
farily  takes  off  from  that  quickly-changing 
variety  and  intricacy  of  form,  and  that  cor- 
refpondeht  light  and  fhadow,  which  are  fo 
linking  in  piclurefque  buildings,  and  which 
conflitute  and  prove  their  diftincl:  character. 
Such,  indeed,  mufl  always  be  the  effect  of 
high  polifh  and  refinement,  however  judi- 
cious; and  the  fame  analogy  prevails  in 
language,  in  manners,  in  every  thing  witli 
which  the  human  mind  is  converfant.  The 
pleafure  we  receive  from  beauty  and  noble- 
nefs  of  characler,  is  more  refined  and  ex- 
alted :  but  flill  there  is  a  peculiar  relifh,  which 
arifes  from  the  rude,  and  flrongly  marked 
abruptnefs  and  irregularity  of  piclurefque 
circumftances,  both  in  viable  objecls,  and 
in  all  that  has  an  analogy  to  them;  and 
vol.  11.  c  c  that 
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that  peculiar  relifh,  as  it  does  arife  from 
thofe  circumfiances,  cannot  exift,  or  be 
equally  powerful,  where  they  are  deftroyed, 
or  changed.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined,  that  fucli 
a  union  of  them  as  is  difplayed  in  the  build- 
ings of  fome  of  the  Dutch  matters  is  com- 
mon :  every  old  cottage  will  no  more  make 
a  good  Oftade,  than  every  fine  piece  of  ar- 
chitecture or  ancient  ruin  in  a  beautiful 
country,  will  make  a  good  Claude;  and  he 
who  has  been  ufed  to  look  at  objects  with 
a  painter's  eye,  will  be  little  lefs  furprifed  (I 
do  not  fay  pleafed)  at  finding  a  perfect 
Oftade  in  nature,  than  a  perfect  Claude. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  delight  which 
Oftade  feems  to  have  taken,  in  reprefenting 
all  the  picturefque  circumftances  of  build- 
ings, there  is  one  painter  who  has  fought 
after  their  varieties  with  ftill  greater  paffiom 
Many  of  my  readers  will  be  furprifed  when 
I  name  Wovermans.     We  have  been  ufed 

to 
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to  think  of  him  chiefly  as  a  painter  of  animals, 
and  particularly  horfes,  in  which  line  he  fo 
eminently  excelled ;  and  when  we  confider  the 
high  finifhing  of  his  pictures,  the  extreme  de- 
licacy of  his  touch,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  blended  his  colours,  fo  as  oftentimes   to 
give  too  fmooth  an  appearance  to  the  general 
furface,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  that  he,  of 
all  painters,    fhould    moll    diligently  have 
fearched  for  every   broken    and    irregular 
form.     Yet  fo  it  is,  and  in  a  degree  that 
no  one  will  conceive,  who  has  not  looked 
at  his   pictures   and    prints  with   that  im- 
preflion:    and   whoever  wifhes  to  gain  an 
idea  of  the  varieties  of  piclurefque  forms  in 
the  outfides  of  buildings  (from  which,  how- 
ever, the  grand  and   beautiful    remains  of 
antiquity  are  excluded)  will  find  that  he  has 
aflembled  them  together  in  his  works  with 
all  the  paffion  of  a  collector  of  fuch  objects, 
and  all  the  (kill  of  a  painter  in  combining 
c  c  2  them. 
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tliem  with  each  other.  In  this,  as  I  conceive, 
lies  a  very  principal  difference  between  thefe 
two  artifls  in  refpect  to  their  buildings: 
Oftade  feems  to  have  chofen  with  great 
judgment;  but,  having  made  his  choice,  to 
have  painted  the  obje6ts,  whatever  they 
might  be,  with  little  variation.  Wover- 
mans,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  me  to 
have  collected  all  the  fcattered  varieties  that 
he  met  with,  as  materials  for  compofition. 
The  buildings,  therefore,  in  Oftade  have,  as 
might  be  expected,-  a  more  finking  air  of 
naturalnefs;  thofe  of  Wovermans  difplay 
more  diverfity,  and  greater  ingenuity  of 
combination. 

It  is  very  obvious,  (although  the  example 
of  Wovermans,  and  even  of  Oftade,  might 
make  it  doubtful)  that  a  fharp,  fpirited 
touch,  where  the  ftroke  of  the  brufh  re- 
mains, is  moft  adapted  to  exprefs  broken 
irregular  forms ;  and  thence  we  might  na- 
turally 
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turally  conclude,  that  Terriers  (the  fharp- 
nefs  and  fpirit  of  whofe  pencilling  is  almoft 
proverbial,)  would  at  lead  equal  the  pain- 
ters whom  I  have  juft  mentioned  in  the 
number  and  choice  of  thofe  objects,  which 
are  fo  well  adapted  to  fliew  the  peculiar  ex- 
cellence of  his  execution.  It  is  really  fur- 
prifmg  that  the  fa6l  fhould  be  fo  exactly  the 
reverfe :  the  forms  of  his  cottages,  fo  far 
from  being  piclurefque,  are  plain  and  com- 
mon to  fuch  a  remarkable  degree,  and  fo 
void  of  intricacy  and  variety,  that  he  feems 
to  have  taken  as  much  pains  to  fhuri  all 
fudden  breaks  and  irregularities,  as  other 
painters  have  taken  to  exprefs  them.  This 
extreme  plainnefs  may,  perhaps,  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  fuppofmg  him  to  have  been 
influenced  by  the  fame  motive  on  which  I 
have  fuppofed  Gafpar  to  have  acted;  for 
he  may  have  judged,  that  the  even  furface, 
and  unbroken  lines  of  his  houfes,  would 
cc  3  give 
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give  more  effect  to  the  fharp  and  varied 
touches  on  the  objects  in  his  fore-grounds. 
I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think,  that,  in- 
dependently of  every  other  confederation,  he 
preferred  plain  cottages,  and  that  his  tafte 
did  not  lead  him  to  fearch  after,  or  to  ad- 
mire piclurefque  circuinftances  in  any  build- 
ings: for  when  he  did  paint  old-fafhioned 
houfes,  or  caftles  with  lingular  turrets,  he 
feems  to  have  taken  the  whole,  juft  as  it 
prefented  itfelf;  often  very  crudely,  and 
without  any  of  thofe  foftenings,  difguifes, 
or  accompaniments  of  trees,  or  vegetation, 
or  any  of  thofe  changes  and  additions,  which 
painters  ufually  take  the  liberty  of  making. 
In  this,  again,  the  contrail  between  him  and 
Wovermans  is  very  ftrijdng.  Wovermans 
had  fo  accuftomed  his  eye  to  that  variety 
and  play  of  outline,  which  arife  from  a 
mixture  of  vegetation  with  wood- work 
and  mafonry  of  every  kind,  that  whatever 

parts 
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parts  of  buildings  he  painted,  whether  com- 
mon walls,  roofs,  and  flieds,  or  garden 
walls  with  terraces  and  fummer-houfes; 
whether  turrets,  or  manfions  with  porticos 
and  columns,  (for  fuch,  though  not  of  a  very 
pure  architecture,  he  often  introduced,)  he 
never  failed  to  adorn  them,  and  to  break 
and  diverfify  their  outline,  by  means  of  trees, 
fhrubs,  and  climbing  plants. 

The  known  charaeleriftic  of  Rembrant's 
fiyle,  is  a  ftrongly  marked  effect  of  light 
and  fhadow:  he  well  knew,  indeed,  how 
to  delineate  their  nicer  tranfitions,  yet  he 
was  lefs  curious  with  regard  to  that  detail 
which  arifes  from  fudden  variety  and  intri- 
cacy of  form,  than  Oftade  or  Wovermans. 
We  often  fee  in  his  pictures  and  prints  very 
common- place  forms  of  cottages,  and  other 
buildings;  but  they  hardly  appear  fo,  on 
account  of  his  peculiar  management  of  light 
and  lhade,  by  which  he  contrived  to  raife 
c  c  4  the 
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the  character  of  vulgar  objects,  and  to  dif- 
guife  that  of  raw  and  difgufting  ones.     This 
will  clearly  be  perceived,  if  we  compare  his 
reprefentations  of  fuch  objects,  with  thofe  of 
other  painters    who  have  great  reputation 
in  the  fame  line.     I  have  feen  a  butcher's 
mop  by  Teniers,  painted  with  a  truth  that 
firuck  every  obferver,  and  with  an  execution 
that  claimed  the  admiration  of  every  artift. 
I  have  likewife  feen  a  picture  of  the  fame 
fubject  by  Rembrant,  the  execution  of  which 
wTas  at  leaft  as  mafterly,  and  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  principal  circumflances,  though 
lefs  obvioufly  and  popularly  natural,  equally 
juft.     The    Teniers    perfectly   exemplified 
Mr.  Burke's  diftinction;  the  pleafure  (mixed 
indeed  with  fome  'difguft,)  arofe  from  the 
mere  power  of  imitation.     In  the  Rembrant, 
it  arofe  from  the  artift's  choice  of  fuch  ef- 
fects of  light  and  fhadow,  as  alone,  (what- 
ever the  object  might  be)  would  raife  our 

admiration ; 
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admiration;  and,  likewife,  from  feeing  thofe 
effecTs  applied  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  foften 
all  the  crudenefs  of  objects  in  themfelves 
difgufting,  without  deftroying  their  natural- 
nefs.     When  he  painted  fubjects  of  a  higher 
and  more  ferious  kind,  the  buildings  which 
he  introduced,  like  the  dreffes  of  his  figures, 
are  capricioufly  invented,  and  of  a  ftyle  pe- 
culiar to  himfelf.    He  troubled  himfelf  very 
little  about  their  beauty,  fymmetry,  or  pro* 
portion;    his  aim  was  richnefs,  and  effecl:, 
which  they  are  admirably  calculated  to  pro- 
duce: but  however  capricious  and  lingular, 
they  feldom  appear  frittered  or  unconnect- 
ed; for  thofe  great  principles  of  union  and 
breadth,  which  he  fo  eminently  poffefied, 
made  him  attend  to  the  forms  of  objecls, 
as  far  as  thofe  principles  were  concerned. 
His  buildings,  therefore,  with  all  their  fin- 
gularities,  have  often  an  air  of  grandeur  as 
well  as  of  richnefs,  which  they  would  lofe, 
if  feparated  from  all  that  accompanies  them ; 

whereas 
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whereas  the  grandeur  of  thofe  buildings 
which  adorn  the  works  of  the  great  Italian 
mafters,  and  of  thofe  who  have  formed 
themfelves  on  their  model,  is  intrinfic;  and 
will  bear  to  be  confidered  fmgly. 

1  have  endeavoured  in  a  former  part  of 
this  Eflay,  to  point  out  the  reafon,  why 
fl  anting  roofs  do  not  in  general  accord  with 
fplendid  architecture  ;  and  have  fhewn,  that 
fome  of  the  mod  eminent  painters  have 
avoided  them  in  buildings  of  that  defcrip- 
tion.  Their  general  outline  admits  of  lit- 
tle variation:  I  fhall,  however,  mention 
a  few  obfervations  on  their  furface,  that 
have  been  communicated  to  me  by  a  learn- 
ed and  ingenious  friend,  fome  x>f  which 
relate  to  more  polifhed  buildings;  but  the 
general  principle  of  improvement  extends  to 
every  ftyle.  "  The  furface  of  flanting  roofs 
rauft  be  nearly  flat;  decoration,  therefore,  is 
difficult :  and  though  it  is  rough,  when  com- 
pared with  the  furface  of  columns  or  of  hewn 

flone 
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flone  in  general,  it  has  no  effect  of  light 
and  fhadow :  it  has  alfo  a  more  unfmifhed 
look  than  any  other  part;  a  very  material 
circumftance  in  whatever  is  to  be  combined 
with  the  highly-finifhed  forms  and  orna- 
ments of  architecture.  It  remains  to  be  con- 
fidered,  by  what  means  thefe  defects  may 
be  diminifhed.  Few  roofs  of  ancient  build- 
ings remain ;  in  them,  however,  a  peculiar 
attention  feems  to  have  been  paid  both  to 
regularity  of  conflruclion,  and  to  light  and 
fhadow.  The  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens 
is  covered  with  flabs  of  marble,  in  each  of 
which  the  horizontal  edge  projects  fo  much, 
as  to  give  a  ilrong  ihade ;  while  the  vertical 
joints  are  fo  elevated  as  to  form  high  ribs, 
which  break  the  uniform  furface  in  a  very 
beautiful  manner.*     The  Lanthorn  of  De- 

mofthenes 

*  An  ancient  anecdote  mentioned  by  the  Abbe  Winkleman, 
records  the  firft  inventor  of  this  kind  of  covering  ;  and  proves 
the  great  attention  that  the  Greeks  paid  to  the  forms  of  their 

roofs, 
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mofthenes  is  roofed  in  the  form  of  laurel 
leaves,  which,  in  a  different  way,  have  the 
fame  effedt.  The  ancient  mode  of  tiling 
by  femi-circular  tiles  laid  within  each  other, 
gave  a  fort  of  fluted  look  to  the  roof;  and 
the  old  flat  tiles  of  the  lower  empire,  which 
were  joined  with  a  high  rib  fomething  in 
the  way  of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  had 
the  fame  efFecl:  of  light  and  fhadow.  Even 
the  ridge  and  hip-rolls  of  our  roofs,  diminifh 
in  feme  degree  the  barenefs  of  their  appear- 
ance; and  our  pantiles,  though  much  lefs 
picturefque  than  the  hollow  tiles  of  the  an- 
cients, are,  perhaps,  in  point  of  form,  the 
bed  material  in  ufe  for  common  covering. 
The  richnefs  occafioned  by  thefe  variations 
from    uniformity  of  furface,   is    alio  very 


roofs,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  rewarded  thofe  who  made 
any  effehtial  improvements  in  them. 

"  Nell'  ifoia  di  Naffo  fa  eretta  una  ftatua  a  certo  Biza,  il 
qnale  avea  il  primo  penfato  a  formare  col  marmo  pentelico  le 
tegole,   onde  coprirne  gii  ediftzi." 

finking 
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linking;  in  fome  of  the  old  leaded  roofs  of 
our  churches,  where  the  fheets  are  fmall, 
and  the  rolls  large :  but  it  is  (till  more  fo? 
when,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  a  part  of  the 
roof  is  repaired  with  flate,  while  the  reft  re- 
mains in  its  original  ftate.  The  ancients  feem 
to  have  had  it  in  view  to  give  both  lightnefs 
and  richnefs  to  their  roofs,  by  a  fort  of  lacing 
to  the  edges  of  them :  the  ridges  as  well  as 
the  eaves,  were  decorated  with  a  fort  of  open 
work  of  fmall  knobs  or  projections;  and  the 
fame  kind  of  ornament  yet  remains  with 
peculiarly  elegant  efFecl,  in  many  of  our  old 
churches  and  houfes/' 

Thefe  and  other  ornaments  and  variations 
judicioufly  applied,  would  give  a  pleafing 
variety  to  fl anting  roofs  of  every  kind;  and 
to  fome  of  them  (where  the  fcale  was  not 
too  large,)  a  degree  of  flmfhed  beauty  wor- 
thy of  being  allied  with  the  raoft  polifhed 
architecture.  But  whatever  changes  or  im- 
provements 
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provements  may  be  made  in  the  appearance 
of  fuch  roofs  by  perfons  whofe   tafte  led 
them  towards  fuch  objecls,  in  general  the 
common  materials  of  the  country,  and  the 
common  method  of  ufing  them,  will  of  courfe 
be  employed ;  and  fuch  uniformity  and  plain- 
nefs  are  not  only  natural  and  proper,  but 
give  a  zeft  to  any  deviations   from  them. 
There  is  an  idea  of  rural  fimplicity  annexed 
to  a  thatched  cottage  that  is  very  much  in 
favour  of  that  covering ;  and  indeed  the  ap- 
pearance of  new  thatch,  both  from  its  neat- 
nefs  and  colour,  is  remarkably  pleafing.     It 
is  no  lefs  piclurefque,  when  mofly,  ragged, 
and  funk  in  among  the  rafters  in  decay ;  a 
fpecies  of  the  piclurefque,  however,  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with   the  improvement  of 
houfes  or  their  roofs.     But  between  the  two 
periods  of  neatnefs  and  decay,  particularly 
in  the  approach  towards  the  latter,  thatch 
has  fomething  of  a  damp  dirty  look ;  and, 

what 
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what  would  often  induce  me  to  prefer  tile 
or  flate,  that  dampnefs  is  increafed  both  in 
reality  and  appearance,  by  trees  or  climb- 
ing plants  hanging  or  creeping  over  it : 
whereas  any  covering  of  a  hard  material, 
may  without  injury  be  half  concealed  by 
either  of  them  ;  and  it  rarely  happens  that 
there  is  any  thing  in  the  look  of  a  cover- 
ing, that  could  make  one  regret  its  partial 
concealment. 

In  all  that  relates  to  cottages,  ham- 
lets, and  villages,  to  the  grouping  of  them, 
and  their  mixture  with  trees  and  climb- 
ing plants,  the  beft  inftruclion  may  be 
gained  from  the  works  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemifh  mailers;  which  perhaps  afford  a 
greater  variety  of  ufeful  hints  to  the  gene- 
rality of  improvers,  and  fuch  as  might  more 
eafily  be  carried  into  practice,  than  thofe 
grander  fcenes  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
higher  fchools  of  painting.     All  the  fplendid 

effects 
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effecls  of  architecture,  and  of  affemblages 
of  magnificent  buildings,  whether  in  cities, 
or  amidft  rural  fcenery,  can  only  be  difplay- 
ed  by  princes,  and  men  of  princely  revenues : 
but  it  is  in  the  power  of  men  of  moderate 
fortunes,  by  means  of  flight  additions  and 
alterations,  to  produce  a  very  effential  change 
in  the  appearance  of  farm  buildings,  cotta- 
ges, &c.  and  in  the  grouping  of  them  in 
villages ;  and  fuch  effects,  though  lefs  fplen- 
did  than  thofe  of  regular  architecture,  are 
not  lefs  interefting.     There  is,  indeed,  no 
fcene  where  fuch  a   variety  of  forms  and 
embellifhments    may  be  introduced   at    fo 
fmall  an  expence,  and  without  any  thing 
fantaftic,  or  unnatural,  as  that  of,  a  village ; 
none  where  the  lover  of  painting,  and  the 
lover  of  humanity,  may  find  fo  many  fources 
of  amufement  and  intereft. 

A  number  of  mere  ornamental  buildings, 
have  very  generally  an  air  of  profufe  often- 

tation, 
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tation,  and,   at  the  fame  time,   are  apt  to 
have  a  glaring,   unconnected   appearance: 
and  indeed,  however  judicioufly  they  may 
be  placed  and  accompanied,    they  have  a 
want  of  intereft,  from  the  very  circumftance 
that  they  are  defigned  for  no  other  purpofe 
than  that  of  ornament :  the  mind  does  not 
feel  entirely  fatisfied  when  that  is  the  only 
purpofe ;  it  likes  to  confider  ornament  as  an 
acceflary,  not  as  principal.    An  ancient  tem- 
ple, dedicated  to  a  divinity  of  thofe  times— 
'  that  of  Clitumnus  on  the  bank  of  his  own 
ftream,  fanclified  by  the  fuppofed  prefence 
of  the  god,  frequented  by  his  worfhippers, 
and  decorated  by  their  piety— was  then  an 
object  of  gay  and  feftive  devotion,  and  Ml 
continues  to  be  looked  at  with  an  interefting 
veneration :    but  the  fenfation  is  compara- 
tively cold,  when  ornament  is  itfelf  the  fole 
deity  of  every  temple.     I  by  no  means  in- 
tend by  this  to  condemn  fuch  buildings; 
vol.  ii.  d  d  magnifi- 


magnificence  cannot  be  better  difplayed  in 
extenfive  gardens  and  pleafure  grounds, 
than  by  giving  fcope  to  the  inventions  of 
riling  geniufles  in  architecture,  or  by  fhew- 
ing  us,  on  a  large  fcale,  the  real  appearance 
of  thofe  ancient  buildings,  which  we  have 
admired  in  pictures,  prints  and  drawings :  but 
I  could  wilh  to  turn  the  minds  of  improvers, 
from  too  much  attachment  to  folitary  parade, 
towards  objects  more  connected  with  gene- 
ral habitation  and  emhellifhment.  Where  a 
manfion-houfe  and  a  place  upon  a  large 
fcale,  happen  to  be  fituated  as  clofe  to  a  vil- 
lage, as  fome  of  the  moft  magnificent  feats 
in  the  kingdom  are  to  fmall  towns,  both 
ftyles  of  embellifhment  might  be  adopted ; 
far  from  interfering,  they  would  add  to  eacli 
other's  effect,  and  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that 
there  is  no  way  in  which  wealth  can  pro- 
duce fuch  natural  unaffected  variety,  and 
fuch  intereft,  as  by  adorning  a  real  village, 

and 
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and  promoting  the  comforts,    and   enjoys 
ments  of  its  inhabitants .* 

Goldfmith  has  mod  feelingly  defcribed 
( more,  I  truft,  from  the  warmth  of  a  poeti- 
cal imagination  and  quick  fenfibility,  than 
from  real  fact )  the  ravages  of  wealthy  pride. 
My  aim  is  to  fhew  that  they  are  no  lefs  hos- 
tile to  real  tafte,  than  to  humanity;  and 
ihould  I  fucceed,  it  is  poflible  that  thofe, 
whom  all  the  afifecling  images  and  pathetic 
touches  of  Goldfmith  would  not  have  re- 
flrained  from  deftroying  a  village,  may  even 
be  induced  to  build  one*  in  order  to  fhew 
their  tafte  in  the  decoration  and  difpofition 
of  village-houfes  and  cottages. 


*  Nothing  ever  fo  ftrongly  impreffed  me  with  the  vacancy 
of  folitary  grandeur  and  power,  and  the  difguft  that  attends 
the  eternal  famenefs  of  artificial  fcenery  and  manners,  as 
the  fliam  towns  and  villages  made  to  divert  the  Emperor  of 
China  ;  in  which  the  various  incidents  of  real  life  (not  fele£ted 
and  compreffed  as  in  dramatic  repreientatipn)  are  .aftcd.py 
Eunuchs. 
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As  human  vanity  is  very  fond  of  new 
creations,  it  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  obferve, 
that  to  build  an  entirely  new  village,  is  not 
only  a  more  expenfive  undertaking  than  to 
add  to  an  old  one,  but  that  it  is,  likewife,  a 
much  more  difficult  talk  to  execute  it  with 
the  fame  naturalnefs  and  variety  of  difpofi- 
tion;  and  that  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  imitate 
thofe  circum fiances  of  long  eftablifhed  ha- 
bitation, which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
fuggeil  pleafing  reflections  to  an  obferving 
mind,  are  fure  to  afford  delight  to  the  pain- 
ter's eye. 

An  obvious  and  eafy  method  of  rebuild- 
ing a  village  (and  one  which  unfortunately 
has  been  put  in  practice)  is  to.  place  the 
houfes  on  two  parallel  lines,  to  make  them 
of  the  fame  fize  and  fhape,  and  at  equal 
diftances  from  each  other.  Such  a  metho- 
dical arrangement  faves  all  farther  thought 
and  invention;  but  it  is  hardly  neceffary  to 

fay. 
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fay,  that  nothing  xan  be  more  formal  and 
infipid.  Other  regular  plans  of  a  much  bet- 
ter kind  have  been  propofed ;  but  it  feems 
to  me,  that  fymmetry,  which  in  cities,  and 
generally  in  all  the  higher  fiyles  of  archi- 
tecture produces  fuch  grand  effects,  is  lefs 
fuited  to  humbler  fcenes  and  buildings. 

The  characteriflic  beauties  of  a  village, 
as  diftinct  from  a  city,  are  intricacy,  variety, 
and  play  of  outline;  and  whatever  is  done, 
iliould  be  with  a  defign  t@  promote  thofe 
objects.  The  houfes  fhould,  therefore,  be 
difpofed  with  that  view,  and  fhould  differ 
as  much  in  their  .difpofition  from  thofe  of 
a  regularly  built  city,  as  the  trees  which  are 
meant  to  have  the  character  of  natural 
groups,  fhould  from  thofe  of  an  avenue. 
Wherever  fymmetry  and  exact  uniformity 
are  introduced,  thofe  objects  which  produce 
a  marked  intricacy  and  variety  muii  in  ge- 
neral be  facrificed.  In  an  avenue,  for  in- 
d  d  3  fiance. 
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fiance,  fudden  inequalities  of  ground,  with 
wild  groups  of  trees  and  bufhes,  which  are 
the  ornaments  of  foreft  fcenery,  would  not 
accord  with  the  prevailing  chara6ler.     In 
the  fame  manner  where  a  regular  ftreet  or 
a  fquare  are  to  be  built,  all  inequalities  of 
ground,   all  old  buildings,   however  piclu- 
refque,    will  injure  that  fymmetry  of  the 
whole,  which  muft  not  (except  on  extra- 
ordinary oceafions)  be  facrificed  to  particu- 
lar detail.     Now,    in  a  village,  all  details, 
whether  of  inequality  of  ground,  of  trees, 
and  bufhes,  or  of  old  buildings  of  every 
kind,  not  only  are  in  character,  but  ferve 
as  indications,  where,    and  in  what  man- 
ner, new  buildings  may   be  placed,  fo  as 
at  once  to  promote  both   variety  and  con- 
neclion. 

There  is  no  fcene  where  neatnefs  and  pic- 
turefquenefs,  where  fimplicity  and  intricacy 
can  be  fo  happily  united  as  in  a  village ;  or 

where 
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where  they  may  be  fo  well  contrafted  with- 
out any  affectation  or  impropriety.  Should 
there  be  a  houfe  of  an  old  ftyle,  in  which  not 
only  the  forms  were  of  a  piclurefque  irregu- 
larity, but  the  tints  were  of  that  rich  mel- 
low, harmonious  kind,  fo  much  admired 
by  painters — an  improver  who  had  ever  ftu- 
died  pictures,  would  not  fuffer  them  to  be 
deilroyed  by  plaifter  or  white- wafh.  Ano- 
ther houfe  might  have  fomething  of  the  fame 
character  in  refpect  to  form ;  but  inftead  of 
difplaying  the  fame  variety  of  well-mixed 
tints,  might  only  look  fmeared  and  dirty; 
in  that  cafe  a  fober  white-warn,  would  add 
neatnefs  and  evennefs  of  colour  to  diverfity 
of  form.  If  there  were  many  irregular  old 
houfes,  any  new  one  that  was  wanting 
might  be  perfectly  fimple;  but  as  there  is 
an  effential  difference  between  thofe  tints 
which  painters  admire,  and  mere  dirtinefs 
of  colour,  fo  there  is  as  effential  a  difference 
d  d  4  between 
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between  what  is  fimple,  and  what  is  bald. 
Baldnefs  of  effect,  in  all  objects,  arifes  from 
want  of  fliadow;  but  many  circumftances 
that  produce  depth  of  fhadow,  fuch  as  pro- 
jecting roofs,  porches,  windows  that  are 
receffed,  are  perfectly  confident  with  fim- 
plicity  and  uniformity. 

The  forms  of  chimnies  are  not  lefs  to 
be  attended  to  in  villasre-houfes,  than  in 
thofe  on  a  larger  fcale;  and  in  fome  re- 
fpects  flill  more  fo:  for  although  any  po- 
verty of  form  gives  greater  offence  when 
mixed  with  the  beauty  and  fplendour  of  ar- 
chitecture, yet,  iri  low  houfes,  the  good  or 
bad  effect  of  chimnies  is  more  immediately 
finking,  as  they  are  nearer  the  ^eye,  and 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  building.  In 
old  village-houfes  they  have  often  the  fame 
picturefque  character,  and  many  of  the 
fame  decorations,  with  thofe  of  the  ancient 
manfions  already   defcribed;    and,   indeed, 

feem 
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feem  to  have  been  copied  from  them.  Thefe, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  forms,  differing 
in  a  number  of  circum (lances,  and  all  of 
them  with  fome  marked  characleriftic  dif- 
tinction,  are  to  be  found  both  in  piclures,  and 
in  real  buildings ;  and  I  have  often  had  oc- 
cafion  to  obferve  the  amufmg  effect  of  that 
diverfity  in  villages,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  oppofite  effect  of  monotony  of  the  worft 
kind.  One  inftance  of  the  latter  I  mention 
with  regret,  as  the  houfes  were  in  a  great 
meafure  either  rebuilt  or  repaired  by  the 
gentleman  who  lives  within  a  fhort  diftance 
of  the  place,  and  who,  in  the  two  moll  ef- 
fential  points  of  neatnefs  and  comfort,  has 
great  reafon  to  be  proud  of  what  he  has 
done:  but  the  chimnies  are  all  fingle,  tall, 
and  thin;  and  I  could  not  help  lamenting 
that  an  undertaking,  which  in  other  refpects 
deferved  fo  much  praife,  Ihould  have  pro- 
duced the  moft  wretched,  meagre  outline  I 

ever 
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ever  beheld.  It  is  the  more  provoking,  as 
the  village  is  beautifully  backed  with  trees, 
which  ferve  to  fhew  with  perfect  diflinclnefs 
all  thefe  long  detached  tubes.  The  oppofite 
extreme  in  fome  of  the  old  Hone  chimnies, 
which  are  built  as  maffively  as  towers,  is 
more  fluted  to  the  lover  of  painting ;  who 
might  in  particular  cafes,  be  induced  to 
build  a  chimney  of  that  kind,  where  fome- 
thing  of  a  maffive  character  feemed  to  be 
wanting  in  the  compofition :  a  new,  but  by 
no  means  an  unentertaining  way  of  confider- 
ing  every  part  of  a  building. 

Trees,  whether  fmgle  or  in  groups,  whe- 
ther young  or  old,  are  obvioufly  of  the  great- 
eft  ufe  in  accompanying  buildings  of  every 
kind ;  but  there  feems  to  be  a  much  clofer 
union  between  them  and  low  buildings.  Cot^ 
tages  appear  to  repofe  under  their  (hade,  to 
be  protected,  fometimes  fupported  by  them ; 
and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  hang  over  and 
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embrace  the  cottage  with  their  branches: 
it  feems  as  if  they  could  never  have  been 
feparate  from  each  other ;  and  there  would 
be  a  fort  of  cruelty  in  dividing  them.  If 
trees  thus  adorn  the  cottage,  that,  in  return, 
by  the  contrail  of  its  form  and  colour,  no 
lefs  enhances  the  peculiar  beauties  of  vege- 
tation, and  often  fixes  the  attention  on  trees, 
which  in  other  fituations  would  be  unnoticed. 
No  wonder,  then,  if  we  are  particularly 
ftruck  with  any  of  the  beautiful  exotics  when 
fo  placed ;  with  an  acacia,  a  pine,  a  cedar, 
that  fhade  part  of  a  village-houfe ;  with  an 
arbutus,  or  a  cluiler  of  lilacs,  over-topping 
the  wall,  or  the  pales  of  its  garden.  In 
thefe  cafes,  befides  the  real  and  lefs  familiar 
beauty  of  fuch  trees  and  fhrubs,  and  the 
effect  of  contrail,  there  is  another  circum- 
flance  that  helps  to  attract  and  fix  our  at- 
tention ;  they  are  feparated  from  that  infi- 
nite variety  of  fimilar  productions,  which 

conilitutes 
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conftitutes  a  principal  merit  and  defecl  of 
fhrubberies,  and  collections  of  exotics. 

But  though  trees  and  fhrubs  of  every 
kind  have  a  peculiar  and  diflinguifhed  effecl, 
in  confequence  of  accompanying,  and  being 
accompanied  by,  the  houfes  of  a  village, 
there  is  another  tribe  of  plants  which  gains 
Hill  more  by  fuch  a  fituation,  and  which  in- 
deed no  other  can  fhew  to  fuch  advantage  ; 
I  mean  the  various  forts  of  climbing  plants. 
All  of  them  in  their  native  foils,  and  in 
their  wild  flate,  twift  themfelves  round  trees 
or  bullies,  mixing  their  foliage  with  that  of 
their  fupporters,  enriching  their  fummits,  or 
hanging  in  fefloons  from  their  branches ; 
nor  can  airy  thing  be  more  beautiful  than 
fuch  a  union.  But  of  the  exotic  kinds,  few 
among  thofe  that  endure  the  open  air,  will 
bear  the  drip  of  trees  fo  as  to  flourifh  amid  ft 
their  boughs :  they  therefore  are  generally 
feen  nailed  againft  a  flat  wall,,  or  fupported 

by 
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by  a  pole ;  neither  of  which  are  very  favour- 
able to  their  effect.  As  almoii  all  of  them 
require  a  free  circulation  of  air,  m-my  of 
them  warmth  and  fhelter,  the  bed  fituation, 
in  regard  both  to  their  health  and  effecl:, 
feems  to  be  a  projection  from  a  building. 
Porticos  of  regular  architecture,  are  too 
coftly  to  be  made  fupporters  of  climbing 
plants,  however  beautiful  their  union  might 
be  ;  and  the  fame  thing  may  in  general  be 
faid  of  temples  and  ornamental  buildings, 
in  gardens  and  pleafure  grounds.  Other 
buildings  might  very  well  be  made  exprefsly 
for  that  purpofe ;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  contrive  fuch  a  variety  of  fupports  of 
different  characters,  as  may  be  found  in  a 
village;  or  which,  if  not  found  there,  may 
always  be  added  to  the  houfes  of  it.  A  great 
diverfity  of  fudden  and  lingular  projections 
is  to  be  met  with  in  all  old  houfes  that 
have  been  added  to  at  different  times ;  but 

what 
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what  I  principally  allude  to,  are  porches,  of 
which  fo  many  models  may  be  taken,  both 
from  real  buildings,  and  from  pi6tures. 
Wherever  honey  fuckles,  vines,  jafmines, 
grow  over  them,  they  attract  and  pleafe 
every  eye ;  and  the  fame  fort  of  beautiful 
effect  (not  indeed  more  beautiful)  would 
be  produced  by  the  lefs  common  exotic 
climbers. 

It  feldom  happens  that  the  tafte  of  the 
mere  collector  of  curious  plants,  and  that 
of  the  picturefque  improver,  can  be  made 
to  accord  fo  well  as  in  this  inftance.  Vil- 
lage-houfes  generally  afford  many  warm 
afpects  and  fheltered  fituations,  where  the 
lefs  hardy  climbers  will  flourifh,  and  of 
courfe  a  ftill  greater  number  of  more  ex- 
poled  walls  and  projections,  againft  which 
thofe  that  are  perfectly  hardy  may  be 
placed:  and  from  the  irregular  fhape  of 
many  of  the  houfes,  there  are  various  di- 
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vifions  and  compartments  of  various  fizes 
and  heights,  by  means  of  which  a  collec- 
tor of  climbing  plants  might  arrange  them, 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of  har- 
dinefs  and  luxuriancy ;  fo  that  while  he  was 
indulging  his  favourite  paffion,  he  would 
be  adding  the  molt  engaging  ornaments,  to 
the  moil  pleahng  of  all  rural  fcenes.  In 
all  climbing  plants,  there  is  fo  much  beauty 
arifmg  either  from  their  flowers,  their 
foliage,  or  from  their  loofe  and  flexible 
manner  of  growing,  that  no  arrangement 
could  well  prevent  them  from  giving  plea- 
fure  to  the  lover  of  painting,  as  well  as  to 
every  fpeclator :  for  the  detail  would  be  in  a 
high  degree  interefting,  whether  the  plants 
were  confidered  in  a  botanical  light,  as  de- 
tached flourifliing  fpecimens ;  or  in  a  piclu- 
refque  light,  as  exhibiting  a  variety  of  new 
combinations  of  form  and  colour :  the  differ- 
ent vegetable  tints  being  fometimes  blended 

with 
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with  the  rich  mellow  hues  of  old  ftone  or 
wood-work;  fometimes  with  the  neatnefs 
of  the  frefh  colours  of  new  work.  Some- 
times too  the  more  light  and  delicate  leaves 
and  brilliant  flowers  would  appear  alone  ;  at 
other  times  mixed  and  twined  with  large 
broad  leaves :  either  jagged  and  deeply  in- 
dented, fuch  as  the  vine ;  or  entire  as  thofe 
of  the  ariftolochia. 

Though  I  have  particularly  dwelt  upon 
the  beauty  of  climbing  plants,  I  do  not  mean 
that  no  others  ought  to  be  made  ufe  of  in 
fuch  fituations  as  I  have  defcribed.  Where 
there  are  brick  houfes  in  villages,  we  fome- 
times fee  fruit-trees  againft  them,  while  ho- 
neysuckles or  jafmines  are  trained  over  the 
porch  or  the  trellis  before  the  door.  This 
mixture  of  utility  with  ornament,  of  that 
which  is  nailed  clofe  to  the  wall,  with  what 
hangs  loofely  over  a  projection,  forms  a  pleaf- 
ing  variety;    indeed,   fruit-trees,  which  in 

every 


every  fituation  give  the  chearfulleft  ideas, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  villages;  for  as 
they  exhibit  both  in  fpring  and  autumn  a 
Unking  image  of  fertility,  they  are  the  pro- 
pereft,  and  indeed  the  moft  ufual  accompa- 
niments to  habitation.  Confidered,  likewife, 
in  another  point  of  view,  they  are  feldom 
feen  to  fuch  advantage  in  other  fituations : 
the  effect  of  bloffoms,  however  gay  and 
chearful,  is  often,  in  painters'  language, 
fpotty  and  glaring;  but  I  have  frequently 
obferved,  that  when  they  were  feen  near 
ftone  buildings  or  houfes  of  a  light  colour, 
the  whole  (to  ufe  the  fame  language)  was 
upon  the  fame  fcale  of  colouring,  and  pro- 
duced a  highly  brilliant,  but  harmonious  pic- 
ture. Should  the  tafte  of  improvers  be  turned 
towards  the  embellifliment  of  villages,  a  va- 
riety of  fuch  ftandard  fruit-trees  might  be 
introduced,  as  are  remarkable  in  their  dif- 
ferent kinds,  not  only  for  their  goodnefs, 
vol.  ii.  e  e  but 
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but  for  the  beauty  of  their  blofibms  and  fruit. 
It  might  not  perhaps  be  expected  that 
a  lover  of  painting  and  of  picturefque  cir- 
cumftances,  mould  fpeak  of  trees  nail- 
ed clofe  to  a  wall,  and  ftill  lefs  of  clipped 
hedges,  as  objects  that  are  pleafmg  to  the 
eye:  it  is  certain,  however,  that  both  of 
them  do  give  pleafure,  though  upon  a  to- 
tally different  principle  from  a  tree  in  its 
untouched  luxuriant  ftate,  bending  with  the 
weight  of  its  fruit;  or  from  a  neglected 
hedge  with  trees  and  bufhes  of  various 
heights,  and  overgrown  with  ivy  and  wood- 
bine. The  fact  is,  that  neatnefs  and  regula- 
rity are  fo  connected  with  the  habitation  of 
man,  that  they  almoft  always  pleafe  on  a 
fmall  fcale,  and  where  that  connection  is 
immediate:  efpecially  when  they  are  con- 
trafled  with  what  is  wild  and  luxuriant,  with- 
out being  flovenly.  A  hedge  that  has  been 
fo  carefully  and  regularly  trained  and  fh eared 

as 


as  to  be  of  equal  thicknefs  from  top  to  bottom, 
gives  pleafure  alfo,  from  its  anfwering  fo 
perfectly  the  end  for  which  it  was  defigned : 
on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  a  wall, 
climbing  plants  may  be  allowed  to  fpread 
over  it  in  all  their  luxuriancy ;  for  they  adorn, 
without  injuring  it  as  a  fence. 

The  building  which  gives  moil  confequence 
to  a  village,  and  diftinguifhes  it  from  a  mere 
hamlet,  is  the  church.  That  forms  its  molt 
confpicuous  feature  at  a  diftance,  and  often 
in  the  near  view  a  central  point,  round  which 
the  houfes  are  irregularly  difpofed.  Indeed, 
the  church,  together  with  the  church-yard, 
is,  on  various  accounts,  an  interefling  ob- 
ject to  the  villagers  of  every  age  and  difpo- 
fition :  to  the  old  and  ferious,  as  a  fpot  con- 
fecrated  to  the  purpofes  of  religion,  where 
the  living  chriftian  performs  his  devotions, 
and  where,  after  death,  his  body  is  depofited 
near  thofe  of  his  anceftors,  and  departed 
e  e  2  friends 
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friends  and  relations:  to  the  young  and 
thoughtlefs,  as  a  place  where,  on  the  dav  of 
reft  from  labour,  they  meet  each  other  in 
their  holiday  clothes;  and  aifo  (what  forms 
a  Angular  contrail  with  tombs  and  grave- 
ftones,)  as  the  place  which  at  their  wakes, 
is  the  chief  fcene  of  their  gaiety,  and  rural 
fports.  Of  the  moft  confpicuous  part  of 
churches  there  are  various  forms ;  among 
which,  none  is,  perhaps,  more  fuited  to  a 
village,  than  that  which  occurs  in  the  often- 
quoted  lines  of  Milton — a  tower  with  battle- 
ments. A  tower,  in  its  moft  fimple,  un- 
varied, unornamented  ftate,  always  ftrikes 
and  pleafes  the  eye ;  it  alfo  admits  of  a  high 
degree  of  ornament.  The  battlement  is  the 
fimpleft  break  to  the  uniformity  of  a  mere 
wall;  it  is  fufficient  to  give  variety  to  the 
fummit,  without  injury  to  its  maffivenefs. 
On  the  other  hand,  pinnacles  and  open 
work,  fuch  as  are  feen  in  many  of  the  towers 

of 
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of  our  cathedrals,  are  the  moil  linking  fpe- 
cimens  of  richnefs  and  lightnefs,  both  of 
defign  and  execution.  They  are,  however, 
on  account  of  that  richnefs,  lefs  fuited  to  a 
village  than  to  a  city,  yet  will  not  bear  to 
be  fimplified;  -for  where  a  plain  pinnacle  is 
placed  on  each  corner  of  a  tower,  the  whole 
has  a  very  meagre  appearance :  indeed,  when 
we  confider,  what  are  the  chief  characterif- 
tics  of  the  ftile  of  architecture  to  which  they 
belong,  plain  fimple  Gothic,  is  aim  oft  as 
great  a  contradiction,  as  plain  fimple  intri- 
cacy and  enrichment*  Battlements  are 
not  liable  to  the  fame  objection  as  pinnacles, 

for 

*  The  fame  idea  has  occurred  to  me,  in  looking  at  the 
excellent  reprefentations  of  eaftern  buildings,  which  within  a 
few  years  have  been  publifhed.  In  many  of  thofe  buildings, 
the  whole  taken  together  gives  a  ftriking  impreffion  of  richnefs 
and  magnificence;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  generally  are 
raifed  on  a  platform,  fo  as  never  to  appear  rifing  crudely,  and 
without  any  preparation  from  the  ground,  together  with  other 
circumstances  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts,  may  afford  ufeful 
hints  to  architects  of  every  country:  but  were  all  the  ornaments 
to  be  removed,  and  the  naked  building  to  remain,  the  want  of 
E  e  3  more 


for  their  effecT:,  though  fimple,  is  never 
meagre.  The  battlemented  tower  admits, 
alfo,  of  many  piclurefque  additions,  fuch  as 
turrets  rifing  above,  or  projecting  beyond 
the  main  body,  moft  of  which  additions  and 
variations  were  probably  taken  from  fimilar 
ones  in  the  ancient  caftles.* 

The  fpire  has  its  own   peculiar  beauty, 
though  of  a  very  inferior  kind  to  that  of  the 


more  perfeft  dcfign  and  fiudied  proportion,  would.be  very 
glaring.  Grecian  Architecture,  on  the  other  hand,  admits  in- 
deed of  the  richer!  ornaments,  and  is  beautiful  when  fo  deco- 
rated; but  fuch  is  the  well-midied  proportion  and  arrangement 
of  its  forms,  that  in  one  fenfe  it  may  be  faid  to  be  more 
beautiful  without  ornaments.  I  have  fometimes  been  fo  pleafed 
with  the  effect  of  great  Simplicity  in  buildings  of  that  ftyle,  as 
to  apply  to  Grecian  architecture  in  general,  what  was  fo  hap- 
pily faid  of  a  beautiful  woman— 

Induitur  formofa  eft;  exuitur,  ipfa  forma  eft. 

*  The  well-known  paffage  in  Milton, 

"  Towers  and  battlements  it  fees 

"  Bofom'd  high  in  tufted  trees," 
has,  I  believe,  been  moft  commonly  fuppofed  to  refer  to 
churches  of  that  form;  but  I  fhould  rather  conceive  that  it 
alludes  to  a  cafde ;  a  more  fuitable,  becaufe  a  more  romantic 
habitation  for  the  "  Cynofure  of  neighbouring  eyes,"  than  a 
village  or  a  town. 

tower ; 


tower;  yet  there  are  fituations,  where  the 
fpire,  on  account  of  its  height,  and  for  the 
fake  of  variety,  may  have  the  preference: 
but  as  its  beauty  confifts  in  its  height,  its 
gradual  diminution,  and  its  connection  with 
the  bafe,  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  a 
fhort  fpire  ftuck  upon  a  tower,  and  that  by 
way  of  ornament. 

A  church,  like  other  buildings,  is  greatly 
improved  by  the  immediate  accompaniment 
of  trees ;  and  luckily  few  church-yards  are 
without  them.  The  yew,  which  is  the  moll 
common  in  that  fituation,  is  from  the  depth 
and  folemnity  of  its  foliage,  the  moft  fluted 
to  it,  and  is,  indeed,  as  much  confecrated 
to  the  dead,  as  the  cyprefs  among  the  an- 
cients. Whatever  trees  are  planted  in  a 
church-yard,  whether  evergreens  or  deci- 
duous, it  is  clear  that  they  mould  be  of 
a  dark  foliage:  evergreens,  therefore,  as 
more  folemn,  in  general  deferve  the  pre- 
e  e  4  ference ; 
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ference ;  and  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon 
why  in  the  more  fouthern  parts  of  England, 
cyprefles  fhould  not  be  mixed  with  yews, 
or  why  cedars  of  Libanus,  which  are  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  of  a  much  quicker  growth 
than  yews,  fhould  not  be  introduced.  In 
high  romantic  fituations  particularly,  where 
the  church-yard  is  elevated  above  the  ge- 
neral level,  a  cedar,  fpreading  his  branches 
downwards  from  that  height,  would  have 
the  moft  picturefque,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  moft  folemn  effect. 

The  laft  finifhing  charm  of  a  village 
fcene,  as  of  all  others,  is  water;  and  though 
there  is  no  character  of  water  which  will  not 
add  an  intereft  to  whatever  is  connected 
with  it,  yet  a  brook  feems  to  be  that,  which 
moft  perfectly  accords  with  the  fcale  and 
character  of  a  village.  In  the  lame  degree 
alfo,  the  fimple  conftruction  of  a  bridge  which 
has  been  already  mentioned,  formed  by  flat 

ftones 
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flon.es  laid  on  more  mafllve  ones,  agrees 
with  the  character  of  a  brook  :  indeed  it 
generally  happens  that  the  rude  efforts  of 
inexperienced  man  ( particularly  on  a  frnall 
fcale)  have  fomething  more  attractive,  and 
what  is  very -juftly  called  pieturefque,  than 
that  which  is  done  by  the  more  regular  pro- 
cefs  of  art;  fuch  abridge,  for  inftance,  whe- 
ther of  wood  or  flone,  than  one  of  a  fmall 
arch. 

Where  the  country  abounds  with  quar- 
ries, I  have  often  feen  large  flat  (rones 
placed  on  others  for  the  purpofe  of  warning, 
juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  rude 
bridges,  and  near  to  one  of  them.  Thefe 
have  their  effect  to  the  painter's  eye,  merely 
as  objects  in  the  fore-ground,  fo  perfectly 
in  character  with  all  that  is  near  them :  but 
they  are  more  interefting,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  picturefque  circumftances  which 
the  purpofe  they  are  intended  for  gives  rife 
to ;  and,  therefore,  trifling  as  they  may  ap- 
pear, 
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pear,  are  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  an 
improver.  There  is  no  fituation  in  which 
they  are  not  interefting  to  the  lover  of  paint- 
ing; but  I  remember  to  have  been  particu- 
larly delighted  with  a  fcene  of  this  kind,  clofe 
by  the  road  fide  in  a  romantic  country,  and 
at  a  fhort  diftance  from  a  town.  It  was  a 
place  where  a  fmallcafcade  had  worn  a  bafon 
in  the  natural  rock :  I  came  fucldenly  upon 
it  at  a  turn  of  the  road ;  it  Was  almofl  fur- 
rounded  by  women  bufily  employed,  but 
gaily  laughing,  talking  and  finging,  amidft 
the  noife  of  beating  clothes,  and  the  fplafh- 
ing  of  the  water.  Some  of  the  clothes  were 
fpread  out  on  the  low  rocks  near  the  bafon, 
and  partly  hanging  down  their  fides;  others 
were  in  bundles  on  the  ground,  or  on  the 
heads  of  thofe  who  were  carrying  them  away ; 
while  their  different  fhapes,  folds,  and  co- 
lours*  the  aclions  and  expreflions  of  the 
women,  the  clearnefs  and  various  motions 
of  the  water,  the  whole  feen  on  a  beautiful 

fummer 
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fummer  evening,  made  the  greateft  impref- 
fion  on  me  as  a  piclure;  but  it  alfo  ftruck 
me  as  the  molt  delightful  image  of  peace 
and  fecurity,  and  brought  to  my  mind  the 
well-known  lines  of  the  great  poet,  in  which 
he  has  introduced  that  image  with  the  moft 
powerful  and  tender  effect.  It  is  in  that 
interefling  part,  where,  as  Achilles  is  pur- 
fuing  Hector,  they  come  to  the  two  foun- 
tains of  Scamander. 

KaAo/,  Aa/v£0/,   o9t  liyi.ocrx  criyocXoivrx. 
Yi'Kvvzcrv.ov  Tpuuv  oe.'Kojrpif  y.xKxi   ra  OvyxrpeSy 

ToZJplV     ZU     EipyVIS,     7TflV    &9tiV     ViSCS    AyjXlliOVm 

Iliad,  lib.  21.1.  1-53. 

May  we  never  feel  the  full  pathos  of  this 

affecting  paflage.* 

I  may,, 

*:  Pope's  tranflation  of  this  pafiage,  though  the  lines  are  very 
plealing,  is  far  from  having  the  pathos  of  the  original. 

Each  guihing  fount  a  marble  ciftern  tills, 
Whofe  polifh'd  bed  receives  the  falling  rills; 
Where  Trojan  dames,  e'er  yet  alarm'd  by  Greece, 
Wafli'd  their  fair  garments  in  the  days  of  peace. 
The  difference,  I  believe,  arifes  in  a  great  degree,  from  the 
different  arrangement  of  the  circumftances.    In  Homer,  all  the 

defcriptive 
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I  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  many  of 
my  readers,  to  have  indulged  myfelf  too 
long  in  my  paffion  for  village  fcenery.  I 
muft  repeat  as  my  excufe, .  what  I  faid  when 
I  firft  entered  on  the  fubjecl,  that  "  there  is 
no  fcene  where  fuch  a  variety  of  forms  and 
embellifhments  may  be  introduced  at  fo 
fmall  an  expence,  and  without  any  thing 
fantaftic  or  unnatural,  as  in  a  village ;  and 
where  the  lover  of  painting,  and  the  lover  of 
humanity,  may  find  fo  many  fources  of 
amufement  and  intereft."  All  the  liberal 
arts  are  juftly  faid  to  foften  our  manners, 
and  not  fuffer  them  to  be  fierce  and  favage. 
None,  1  believe,  has  a  jufter  claim  to  that 
high  praife,  than  the  art  of  painting.  Who- 
ever has  looked  with  delight  at  Gainfbo- 

defcriptive  part  comes  firft,  while  the  reflection  is  entirely 
referved  to  the  laft;  an  art  (if  fuch  it  may  be  called,  where 
there  is  no  appearance  of  any)  of  which  there  are  other  finking 
in  fiances  in  that  great  father  of  poetry.  The  word  alarmed, 
alfo,  does  not  exprefs,  what  is  clearly  expreffed  in  the  original, 
the  actual  invafion  of  the  country. 

rough's 
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rough's  reprefentations  of  cottages  and  their 
inhabitants;  at  Greuze'sinterefting  pictures; 
at  the  various  groups  and  effects  in  thofe  of 
the  Dutch  matters,  will  certainly  feel  from 
that  recollection,  an  additional  delight  in 
viewing  fimilar  objects  and  characters  in  na- 
ture :  and  I  believe  it  is  difficult  to  look  at 
any  objects  with  pleafure  (unlefs  where  it 
arifes  from  brutal  or  tumultuous  emotions) 
without  feeling  that  difpofition  of  mind, 
which  tends  towards  kindnefs  and  benevo- 
lence :  and  furely  whatever  creates  fuch  a 
difpofition,  by  encreafmg  our  pleafures  and 
enjoyments,  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated. 
1  have  juft  mentioned  Gainlborough's  pic- 
tures ;  when  he  lived  at  Bath,  I  made  fre- 
quent excurfions  with  him  into  the  country. 
He  was  a  man  of  an  eager  irritable  mind, 
though  warmly  attached  to  thofe  he  loved  ; 
of  a  lively  and  playful  imagination,  yet  at 
times  fevere  and  farcaftic ;  but  I  have  fre- 
quently remarked,  that  when  we  came  to 

cottage 
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cottage  or  village  fcenes,  to  groups  of  chil- 
dren, or  to  any  objects  of  that  kind  which 
flruck  his  fancy,  his  countenance  would  take 
an  expreffion  of  particular  gentlenefs  and 
complacency.  I  have  often  too  obferved 
Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  when  children  have 
been  playing  before  him ;  the  moft  affec- 
tionate parent  could  not  gaze  at  them  with  a 
look  more  expreffive  of  kindnefs  and  in- 
terefh  He  was  indeed  the  mildeft  and  moll 
benevolent  of  men;  but  in  that  look  was 
clearly  exprefled  the  mixture  of  intereft 
which  arofe  from  his  art,  and  which  feemed 
to  give  additional  force  to  his  natural  philan- 
thropy. 

With  refpecl  to  the  particular  fubject  of 
this  Eflay,  although  by  the  ftudy  of  pictures 
a  man  will  gain  but  little  knowledge  of  ar- 
chitecture as  a  fcience,  yet,  by  feeing  the 
grander!  and  moil  beautiful  fpecimens  of 
that  art  difplayed  in  the  moft  favourable 
points  of  view,  and  mofT  happily  grouped 

with 
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with  each  other  and  with  the  furrounding 
objects,  he  may  certainly  acquire  a  jufl  idea 
of  their  forms  and  effects,  and  their  con- 
nection with  fcenery.  He  will  alfo  gaia  a 
knowledge,  not  eafily  acquired  by  any  other 
means — that  of  the  infinitely  diverfified  cha- 
racters and  effects  of  broken  and  irre- 
gular buildings  with  their  accompaniments ; 
and  of  all  that  in  them,  and  in  fimilar 
objects  is  juftly  called  picturefque,  becaufe 
they  belong  to  pictures,  and  to  the  pro* 
ductions  of  no  other  art. 

The  more  I  reflect  on  the  whole  of  the  fub- 
ject,  the  more  I  am  convinced,  that  the  fludy 
of  the  principles  of  painting  in  the  works  of 
eminent  painters,  is  the  beft  method  of  acquir- 
ing an  accurate  and  comprehenfive  talte  and 
judgment,  in  all  that  regards,  the  effects  and 
combinations  of  vifible  objects ;  and  thence 
I  conclude,  that  unlefs  we  are  guided  by 
thofe  enlarged  principles,  which  inftead  of 
confining  our  ideas  to  the  peculiar  and  ex- 

clufive 
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clufive  modes  of  one  nation,  or  one  period, 
direcl  our  choice  towards  whatever  is  excel- 
lent in  every  age  and  every  country — we 
may  indeed  have  finehoufes,  highly  polifhed 
grounds  and  gardens,  and  beautiful  orna- 
mental buildings,  but  we  fhall  not  have  that 
general  combination  of  form  and  effect, 
which  is  hy  far  the  moll  efiential  point ; 
which  makes  amends  for  the  want  of  parti- 
cular beauties,  but  the  abfence  of  which;  no 
particular  beauties  can  compenfate. 
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